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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue Sevect CoMMITTEE ON THE 
Katyn Forest MAssacre, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 1:45 p. m., pursuant to call, in room 
445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Madden (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Furcolo, Machrowicz, O’Konski, 
and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee. 

Chairman Mapprn. The select committee will come to order. 

This special committee to investigate the Katyn Forest massacre 
was unanimously authorized by the Congress September 18, 1951. 
This is in reality the second meeting of this committee. Beforé 
Congress adjourned in October, Lt. Col. Donald Stewart, one of the 
two American prisoners of war who were taken by the Nazis to view 
the Katyn Forest, testified here. Today we have as a witness Colonel 
Van Vliet, who was a companion of Colonel Stewart, and who was a 
prisoner of war and taken in 1943 by the Nazis to view the Katyn site. 

I might announce that tomorrow morning at 10:30 the youngest 
Polish prisoner of war which the Soviets had held as a prisoner will 
testify. 

The purpose of this committee is to record evidence, data and facts 
which will officially establish the guilt of the nation that perpetrated 
the greatest crime of genocide in all recorded history. It is the hope 
that the testimony, data, and facts recorded at this hearing and future 
hearings will some day serve as evidence in an international court 
which will bring just punishment to the murderers and their accom- 
plices who committed the Katyn Forest massacre. 

Former Nazi dictators and their henchmen who were found guilty 
of similar mass murders have already received just punishment. We 
know now that the Communist dictators by the rule of fear, through 
slave labor camps, murder, and mass genocide, now are trying to keep 
under subjection millions of people, and spread their influence through- 
out the world. 

Since this committee has been organized, information as to its pur- 
poses has spread to the underground behind the iron curtain, and it 
has given them great encouragement to know that the Congress of 
the United States has taken steps to uncover this international crime, 
although it happened at the beginning of World War II. 

All members of our committee have agreed that every scintilla of 
evidence, facts and data leading up to and pertaining to the Katyn 
massacre must be presented to this series of hearings. Two weeks 
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ago, the full committee visited President Truman and told him about 
the purposes of this committee, and he heartily endorsed the purposes 
of these hearings and stated that he had issued instructions to all 
departments of the Government to cooperate 100 percent in present- 
ing evidence and files to this committee. I want to say further that 
all members of the committee ask and invite testimony, data or facts 
from anybody, anywhere, any place, to testify before this committee. 

I might present the members of the committee. On my left is 
Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania; Congressman Furcolo, of 
Massachusetts, and Congressman Machrowicz, of Michigan; and on 
my right, Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin, and Congress Shee- 
han, of Illinois, in Chicago. Congressman Dondero is a member of 
this committee, but is unavoidably detained this afternoon, but he 
will be here during the progress of the hearings. 

] want to thank Colonel Van Vliet, our witness who has come here 
from Tokyo; Colonel Van Vliet is a former Nazi prisoner of war. He 
is today contributing patriotic services to his country by serving his 
country in the Far East in order to overcome Communist aggression. 

Mr. John J. Mitchell, who is counsel to the committee, will conduct 
the hearings. I ask our witness, Colonel Van Vliet, to state his name 
and his military location. 

Colonel Van Vuier. My name is John H. Van Vliet, Jr., colonel, 
United States Infantry, presently stationed in the Far East Command. 

Chairman MappeEn. ‘Bo you solemnly swear the testimony you 
will give in this hearing now in trial will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help me God? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF COL, JOHN H. VAN VLIET, JR., UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY, FAR EAST COMMAND, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANCIS SHACKELFORD, DEPART- 
MENT COUNSELOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Chairman Mappgen. Now, Colonel, do you have any prepared 
statement, or would you want to proceed in a general way as to the 
situation that led up to your being taken by the Nazis over to view 
the Katyn Forest, or would you rather bave the testimony revealed 
through a series of questions? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I am prepared to do it either way you desire, 
sir, and the only prepared statement I have is the statement that I 
submitted to the Public Information Office of the Department of the 
Army, four copies of which are in the possession of the committee. 
Iam prepared to repeat that from memory and add to it as desired by 
the committee, or give it in narrative form, as you suggest. 

Chairman Mappen. I would suggest that you proceed, and if 
counsel wants to interrupt you at any time, or any member of the 
committee wishes to interrupt you at any time, they are at liberty 
to do so. You will proceed, giving your own verbatim remembrance 
of the circumstances leading up to your imprisonment, and go on in 
your own way with your narrative. 

Colonel Van Vurer. Very good, sir. 

I was taken prisoner by the Germans in Tunisia 
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Mr. Mrrcueuu. May I interrupt one minute? When you reach the 
stage where this question of the Katyn Forest was first brought to 
your attention—will you stop when you get to that phase of it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes. 

I was taken a prisoner of war by the Germans in Tunisia, and spe 
from Tunisia through staging camps until I reached Rotenburg, i 
Germany, at a prisoner of war camp primarily British. It was ean n 
as Oflag, [IX A/Z. 

Mr. Mrre ‘HELL. When were you taken prisoner? 

Colonel Van Viter. I was taken prisoner in February of 1943, and 
reached Rotenburg in the middle of March 1943. 

Mr. Mircae... Where did you say you were taken prisoner? 

Colonel Van Viser. In Tunisia, North Africa. 

Mr. Mircuetu. How did you get from Tunisia to Germany? 

Colonel Van Vurer. From Tunisia to Italy by air, and from Italy 
to Germany by train. 

While in Oflag, IX A/Z, I was the senior American officer of a 
group of approximately 125 American officers, and in the camp were 
many British officers under Brigadier N icholson. 

Mr. Mrrcseuu. Approximately how many British officers were 
there? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Approximately 300 to 350. 

Mr. Mircueuzi. Was the subject of Katyn mentioned to you as 
the first individual, or to the British? 

Colonel Van Vurer. [t was announced to the camp initially through 
the German press, in the last weeks of April 1943. 

Mr. Mircueiyi. Would you mind repeating that statement, please? 

Colonel Van Vuier. During the last weeks of April 1943, the 
German press had a very large splurge on the Katyn atrocities, com- 
plete with photographs. This was the first news that reached the 
wrison camp. Thereafter, the German security officer, Hauptmann 
Heyl, announced that British and American officers would be required 
to go to Katyn as part of a committee to investigate the circumstances 
of the alleged murder of many thousand Polish officers. He expressly 
stated that an American or two, and one or two British officers would 
go and that the selection would be made by Brigadier Nicholson 
and myself. 

Mr. Mircnexy. Did he make that statement in general to all of 
the occupants of the German camp? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. No, sir. He made that to Brigadier Nicholson 
and myself through the front office of the prison camp. Brigadier 
Nicholson and I protested that no member of that camp would go as 
an individual, as a representative of the prison camp or as a repre- 
sentative of his own particular army or country, except under duress, 
and then only as an individual under guard, under protest, unwilling, 
and would express no opinion and act in no way as any member of an 
investigating group. 

This protest by Brigadier Nicholson and myself was reduced to 
writing and copies were furnished the Germans and to the Swiss 
protecting power, to no avail. 

Mr. Mircueuy. Did they accept that statement in writing from 
you? 
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Colonel Van Vurer. The statement in writing was presented them 
by Brigadier Nicholson. I read it after it had been typed; but I did 
not present it to the Germans. Brigadier Nicholson did. 

They took it and they read it, and they shrugged it off and said 
that 1, specifically, would go; that Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson 
would go, and that I would select one other American officer to go. 

Mr. Mrrene.tit. Would the Swiss protecting power have a copy 
of that today? 

Colonel Van Vuiter. I don’t know whether they maintained files 
this long or not, sir. It is my belief that they did receive that protest, 
because they received other communications from Brigadier Nicholson. 

Mr. Mrrcneu. You believe they actually received it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. That is my belief, based, as I say, on the fact 
that they had received other communications. I do not know that 
they received that one. 

As the other American officer, 1 selected then Capt. Donald B. 
Stewart to accompany me, and we were taken under guard. 

Mr. Mrrcneii. Why did you select Captain Stewart? 

Colonel Van Vier. I selected Captain Stewart for several reasons. 
First, because I knew him and he had been with my battalion support- 
ing it with field artillery in Africa. I knew him to be in the Regular 
Army, and I knew him to be a graduate of West Point. I felt that 
anything that came of this later would perhaps better be in the 
knowledge of someone who was in the Regular Army rather than some- 
one who might return to his civilian occupation after the war and who 
might be criticized by his fellow civilians for having taken part in a 
political or propaganda move. I felt that a Regular Army officer 
could stand that criticism better than a member of a community, if 
such criticism should develop. 

Mr. Mircnett. Were there any other Regular Army officers in 
that camp that you know of, American Army officers? 

Colonel Van Vurer. There were three or four others. Captain 
Stewart, as I recall, was the senior of them, and the one known best to 
me. 

Mr. Mrrenevi. That was your primary reason for selecting him? 

Colonel Van Vuret. Yes, sir. He was a man that I knew; I knew 
him to be intelligent and I knew him to be observant, and he was a 
man of unquestioned integrity. 

Mr. Mircuety. May we pause here for a moment until I identify 
some maps that we have procured? 

Mr. Chairman, credit for these maps should go to the Army Map 
Service through the kind offices of the Army Department counselor’s 
office, Mr. Shackelford. 

This strip of pictures that you see up here are captured German 
film. This top strip up here are pictures taken in 1944. 

This group of three that you see down here were taken in 1942 by 
the Germans. 

These maps that you see here in the middle were first charted out 
in 1924, and they were brought up to date in August of 1943 by the 
German Army. : 

The map and the pictures show the territory from the city of 
Smolensk to Katyn City, or rather, I should call it village, because 
Katyn itself is a small village. There are two main highways, and I 
am going to ask the colonel to identify his route. 
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Colonel Van Vurer. My route [indicating on map] was from 
Rotenburg to Berlin by train, and from Berlin to Smolensk by air. 
Here is Smolensk [pointing]. And from Smolensk by road to Katyn. 

Now, changing to this map—— 

Mr. Mrrcnevi. Mr. Chairman, will the committee look at this 
other map. 

Colonel Van Vurer. This [indicating on map] is the location of the 
prison camp at Rotenburg; then to Kassel; then by train to Berlin; 
and from Templehort Airport at Berlin to Smolensk was an air flight. 
From Smolensk to Katyn was a car ride. 

Chairman Mappen. Pardonme. What is the distance from Roten- 
burg to Katyn? 

Colonel Van Vurer. The way I traveled, sir, I would estimate it 
was about 200 miles from here to Berlin, the way we went by train. 

Chairman Mappen. How far to Katyn? 

Colonel Van Vuiier. By air, it is about 650 or 700 miles to Smolensk. 
The route that we followed was a little south of a straight line, passing 
within sight of Warsaw and Breslau and Minsk and Pinsk. 

Mr. Mircueti. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vurer. That was in the first week of May 1943. I 
remember the date, because after we had visited the graves at Katyn 
and before our departure from Smolensk, the German press carried 
the announcement of the final fall of Tunis, in the north African 
campaign, which came about the 13th of May 1943. So I am within 
plus or minus 2 days on that date, sir. 

The route followed from the airfield at— — 

Mr. Mircne.tyi. May I interrupt a moment? Was the airplane 
blacked out? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, the airplane was a German trimotor job, 
arranged to carry passengers, and it was not blacked out. In other 
words, we had free access to the windows. 

Mr. Mircue.u. You could see the terrain you were flying over? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes. We flew rather low, and probably never 
more than a thousand feet, usually much closer to 300 or 400 feet. 
The pilot seemed to delight in going close to the ground and laughing 
when he chased the plowing horses below. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Can you identify, for the benefit of the committee, 
the individuals who were on that plane with you? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Some of them aboard the plane with me were 
then Captain Stewart, United States Army; then Lt. Col. Frank 
Stevenson, British; and Capt. Stanley Gilder, British; and three 
British enlisted men, of other ranks, as they were called; and one 
British civilian internee. Their names were once known to me and 
I have since forgotten them. There were, in addition, Captain Bent- 
mann of the German Army—— 

Mr. Mircue.y.. How do you spell that name? 

Colonel VAN Vuier. B-e-n-t-m-a-n-n. And Sonderfuhrer Von 
Johnson. Those were the names given me; I cannot say that those 
were their actual names. 

Chairman Mappen. You may sit down, Colonel. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Could you identify the route of the airplane in 
relation to Warsaw? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Only that we passed within sight of Warsaw, 
and not over it, but whether it was to the north or south, at this time 
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I can’t recall. We could see the shape of the city, some smokestacks, 
and just an outline but not enough to identify streets or buildings. 

Mr. Mircue uy. I take it the plane never stopped after you left 
Germany until you got to Smolensk? 

Colonel Van Viier. The plane made two stops, one at Breslau 
and one at Biala. Those were for fuel and food, and we didn’t 
leave the airstrip at all. 

Mr. Mrircrey. Will you proceed with the story from the time you 
reached Smolensk, using the second map? 

Colonel Van Vuter. From the airfield at Smolensk, we were taken 
in German military vehicles to Smolensk, itself-—— 

Mr. Mircuet. How far is that? 

Colonel Van Vuier. About 5 miles, sir—and were billeted in what 
appeared to be the remains of an apartment house. There were not 
many entire buildings left in Smolensk at that time, although the 
fighting front was about 60 or 70 miles, I was told, further toward 
Moscow. There appeared to be few troops in Smolensk, mostly of 
a service type. The service-type troops had a mess, and billeting 
arrangements, and we were billeted by them in a former apartment 
house in Smolensk for one night. 

From Smolensk, the next day, we traveled to Katyn, which could 
be better shown on this map, on a road that leads from Katyn to 
Witebsk. This is the road [indicating]. 

Mr. Mrrcnecy. Will you point that out on the photograph? 

Colonel Van Vurer. This is Smolensk, and this is the road. We 
followed it out to about here [indicating] and turned into the woods 
at Katyn. 

Mr. Mircue.tyi. What is that river? 

Colonel Van Vuier. That is the Dnieper River. 

Mr. Mirc#e vt. Did you, on that road on the way to the graves, at 
any time see a railroad? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I didn’t pay any attention to a railroad on the 
way to the graves. On the way back, a railroad was specifically 
pointed out to me by the Germans, and it was pointed out at this 
crossing and at this station [indicating]. They made the statement 
that there was a place that boxcars had been stopped, and that 
Polish prisoners of war had been unloaded from the boxcars and 
taken by van to the woods at Katyn. That was the German state- 
ment. 

Mr. Mircue.t.. In proceeding from Smolensk to the forest, you 
traveled in what type of vehicles? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Very similar to the United States Army com- 
mand reconnaissance car, three-quarter ton. 

Mr. Mircueiyt. Who was in the particular vehicle that you were in? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. Captain Stewart, Colonel Stevenson, Captain 
Gilder, myself, a driver, and I don’t recall the name of the German. 

Mr. Mircue.ty. Where were the enlisted men of the British? 

Colonel Van Vurer. They followed in different transportation. 

Mr. Mircue.u. But they were close behind? 

Colonel Van Vurer. There were several vehicles; yes. 

Mr. Mrrcneii. Would you tell us what happened at the graves, 
then, please? 


nee 
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Chairman Mappen. We will recess for a minute. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will resume. 

I might mention that Congressman Sadlak, of Connecticut is 
present at the hearing, and former United States Ambassador Grew, 
and former Polish Avebaeatiies Romer is also present. 

If you will proceed, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. I believe that you were testifying that you were 
about to be taken into the forest; is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vurer. That is correct. 

We dismounted and proceeded on foot from the main road up a 
small dirt road, a country-type road, through a small gate. At the 

te there were guards, young armed soldiers in what was said to be 

olish uniforms. 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. How far did you proceed on that road from the 
main road? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I would say not over 500 yards. 

Mr. Mircue tt. In other words, from the gate to the main road, you 
would estimate it at about 500 yards? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Less than that, probably. At the gate we 
were told that these young soldiers, in what was stated to be Polish 
uniforms, were an honor guard, and that the flag flying there wis a 
Polish flag, and that it was the German intention to make this a 
national Polish shrine. 

It was very difficult to stand the smell. The graves had been 
er and even before we came within sight of them the smell was 
almost overpowering. The weather was rather warm, and we did not 
require overcoats. Together with the warmth of the walk and the 
smell from the graves, it was rather a difficult proposition. 

Continuing to the site of the graves, we noticed that there were sev- 
eral graves opened; that in the vicinity of one of the graves there was 
what appeared to be a doctor with an autopsy-type table, and seated 
beside the table a clerk with a typewriter. The doctor was examining 
individual corpses brought from the grave, and recording the findings 
by announcing them to the clerk, who typed them up. 

Mr. Mrrcnevi. How deep were these graves? 

Colonel Van Vuier. The graves were only partially dug, so I can 
only answer for the part that I saw. It appeared that the bodies 
themselves had been covered with about 5 feet of sandy soil, and that 
after they dug down to 5 feet and found the first layer of bodies, there 
were then about seven more layers of bodies to the bottom of the grave. 
So I would estimate that the grave was somewhere in the vicinity of 
12 feet deep. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Twelve feet, in all, from the top of the ground? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitrcnety. Were there lavers of dirt between these bodies? 

Colonel Van Vuter. No, sir. The bodies had been stacked in, just 
like sardines in a can, and the only dirt was the dirt that had been 
thrown in to cover the last layer. The bodies were stretched out face 
down. 

Mr. Mrrcwevy. Was there any evidence of anything but dirt 
around these bodies, as though sawdust or anything like that were 
present? 
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Colonel Van Vuiter. I didn’t observe anything except the bodies 
and the normal amount of dirt that would be pon Bor to digging them 
out and moving them. Some dirt had filtered. down among the 
bodies, but it was plain to see at one time it had been a great hole, 
and the bodies had been stacked in, and then covered with one thick 
layer. 

Mr. Mircnei. But they were sandy? 

Colonel Van Vuier. It was sandy soil, the bodies were quite well 
preserved, and they appeared to be mummified. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Were there any insects? 

Colonel Van Viier. None in the grave, and I don’t recall any 
insects outside. There were a few flies. The procedure of digging 
out, identifying, and reburying the bodies was being rushed because 
the workers knew that hot weather was coming on, and that both the 
smell and the insects would soon be unbearable. 

Mr. Mircnewi. Did you or your party go into the graves at all? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir; we were required to enter the graves, 
and it was necessary to climb over a ochies ww of stacks of bodies to 
do so, rather awkward walking, because in some cases it was slippery. 
And we were required to select one body and follow it through the 
process of identification. 

Mr. Mircuexy. Who selected the body? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I believe it was selected finally by Lieutenant 
Colonel Stevenson. None of us were eager to do this, but it is rather 
hard to argue with a man who has a gun. We finally did select, and 
I believe it was Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson. It didn’t make any 
difference to the group of us which body it was, and he finally pointed 
to one. 

Mr. Mircuexy. Was that body taken from the top of a pile, or did 
they have to dig down to get it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. The body was only partially uncovered, and 
it had to be dragged out rather forcibly to get it on the home-made 
litter that was there to carry it out to the doctor. 

Mr. Mrrcneu. Will you describe the body, and what happened 
from that point on, please? 

Colonel Van Vurer. You have a photograph of that particular 
body, and the only description I can give of it was that it was a male 
human corpse with a hole in the back of the head, here [indicating], 
with an exit hole through the forehead; that the face had fallen bac 
in. It was rather an unpleasant sight, and the description of the body 
is, I think, better done by the picture itself, sir. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness to 
identify this exhibit which we took at the testimony of Lt. Col. 
Donald B. Stewart. 

Chairman Mappen. The witness may identify it if he can. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows: ) 





Shame cme 
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Colonel Van Vurer. I recognize this picture as being one that was 
taken by a German photographer at the time. 

It shows Colonel Stevenson, Captain Gilder, and myself, watching 
the German doctor, who at this point appears to be removing the 
scalp of the corpse, the better to show the entrance and exit wound 
of the bullet. 

Mr. Mircue iyi. Would you mind describing, for the benefit of the 
committee, exactly how they performed this autopsy? 

Colonel Van Vuter. This particular autopsy—and we watched it 
from start to finish—was said by the Germans to be the same as the 
treatment accorded each corpse. 

Mr. Mircueuy. Was this body clothed? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, it was clothed in the uniform of a Polish 
officer whose rank | have forgotten. 

Mr Mireue i. Did it have a regular uniform, like you have on now, 
or was it an overcoat, or exactly how was it clothed? 

Colonel Van Vier. I don’t recall that it had an overcoat. Perhaps 
the picture will show. For the rest of it, it had on breeches, a blouse 
and shirt, and I believe it had dog tags. 

Mr. Mircney. And boots? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Boots to the knee. 

The clothing was removed from the corpse. They had sharp instru- 
ments and cut the pockets so as to remove the contents of the pockets. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Were any documents taken out of the pockets of 
this particular corpse? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir, there were. They were badly dis- 
colored, somewhat moist, and I couldn’t have read them in any case, 
because they were, | believe, in Polish; or at least, in some language 
that I couldn’t read. 
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Mr. Mircue.u. Would it be possible to put those documents in the 
pocket of that particular corpse as it was in the grave when it was 
selected? 

Colonel Van Vier. No, sir; it would not. That body had not been 
entirely exhumed. It was plainly evident that it had not been tam- 
pered with. The Germans continued with a very thorough search, 
removing the contents of all pockets. This was of interest to us 
prisoners, because we had been searched before by the Germans and 
had made efforts to secrete various things about our persons and in 
our shoes. They continued to strip the body entirely, and they 
removed one shoe and had some difficulty removing the other. ‘The 
leg came off with this boot, and I don’t believe they finally searched 
that particular boot. We had observed this process continuing with 
a stream of bodies being processed. 

The stripped corpse having been identified and searched, was dis- 
posed of by being carried a short distance and dumped into a new 
grave which had been recently dug. It was announced by the Ger- 
mans that it was their intent, having dug up and identified and docu- 
mented all of these bodies, to rebury them in this nearby new mass 
grave, and then later erect a suitable monument. 

Mr. Mircuecy. In other words, there was another area there 
where they were putting these bodies back in after they exhumed 
them? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Within 100 yards. 

Mr. Mrrcne.it. How many graves were open when you were there? 

Colonel Van Vuier. As I recall, there were three graves open at 
that time, and several other so-called test holes that had been dug in 
search for other graves. 

Mr. Mircre.ti. Did you at any time make any estimate of the 
number of bodies that might have been in the graves that you saw? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir; I did. By counting the number of 
bodies in a layer, and the number of layers, and then the dimensions 
of the grave, I arrived at a figure of approximately 10,000, and 
thought that this was a conservative figure. 

I later had an opportunity to compare my estimate with the esti- 
mates made by the other Americans there and the two British officers, 
and we all had around 10,000. Some of them hit 9,000 and some hit 
11,000, but that was our estimate. 

Mr. Mircuett. But was that arrived at independently? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircuetit. When? 

Colonel Van Vurer. At the grave site. 

Mr. Mircue ti. When did you verify the number with the other 
members of your group? 

Colonel VAN Vuter. I have to disgress a minute there, Mr. Mitchell, 
because it is necessary to explain that we were not talking to one an- 
other at the grave site, ary when we returned to our billet, we re- 
frained from discussing the matter because we recognized that this 
was a matter that could have great political implications. We 
wanted no part of it, and felt that the Germans were making every 
effort to implicate us and suspected that they might have the room 
that we were in wired with microphones to overhear our conservations 
It was not until we had an opportunity afterward, outside and away 
from German guards, out of earshot, to discuss that. We made every 
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effort to have such discussions, both the next day and later when we 
were held in Berlin, after our return to Berlin. So it was over a 
period, sir, of several days, before we had a chance to compare notes 
fully as a group. 

Mr. Mircre.y,. Were any moving pictures or still pictures taken 
of your group? 

Colonel Van Vuinr. Yes, sir. German photographers took still 
pictures and motion pictures of the party climbing in and out of the 
graves and observing the autopsy, and we were later each given copies 
of the still pictures. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vuter. In Berlin. 

Mr. Mrrenevy. After you returned? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir; within a few days. We never saw or 
heard anything more of the motion pictures. We were perturbed for 
fear that the Germans would make propaganda use of those pictures, 
but to our knowledge they did not. We never saw or heard anything 
more about those pictures, although we had access to some German 
daily newspapers. 

Mr. Mircsexi. You were telling us about the documents taken 
from the bodies of these men in the graves. What happened to those 
documents? 

Colonel Van Vuier. The clerk recording the findings of the doctor 
took the documents and placed them in an ordinary manila envelope, 
such as this, marked on the outside with the identification of the 
corpse. The manila envelopes were then taken and kept in a filing 
room in a field museum established by the Germans about a mile from 
the graves. We observed this autopsy and had an opportunity to see 
a number of other bodies that had been laid out, apparently for 
display purposes, and they had been selected, I believe, because in each 
case the hands were tied like this behind the body [indicating], and 
knotted with cord which was deeply embedded in the flesh. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose the witness designates on counsel how the 
hands were tied, and I would like to see that more clearly. Would 
you show that on Mr. Mitchell here? 

Colonel Van Vurer. The hands were behind in each case, crossed, 
and bound with a rather intricate knot around the wrists, and evi- 
dently very tightly because the cords were embedded in the flesh. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you show each member of the committee exactly 
how those hands were tied, and where the bullet was in the back of 
the head? 

Colonel Van Vuier. The entry point of the bullet was here at the 
back of the head like this [indicating]. Mr. Mitchell, may I turn you 
around? 

Mr. FLoop. Show us one at a time. This is important. 

Colonel Van Vuirer. The hands were crossed like this, and tied this 
way and this way [indicating], with an intricate knot, and the cords 
deeply embedded in the flesh. Each body had a small bullet hole, 
said to be 7 millimeters in diameter, with the exit wounds in the fore- 
head usually having knocked out a much larger piece of bone than 
the entry. There was a larger hole where the bullet came out. 

And may I back you up, now, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mircuexy. Did you say that it was cord that the body was 
bound with? 
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Colonel Van Virer. It was more nearly like a thin clothesline, a 
woven type. I think parachute risers would be about the best descrip- 
tion that I could give at this time. It seemed to be a very stout 
woven, about like a parachute riser. 

The thing that we noticed most, and a point which I felt to be most 
important, was the condition of the clothing, and particularly the 
shoes. This was a point which was not pointed out to us by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Mrrene.i. Which point is that, that was not pointed out? 

Colonel Van Vurer. The condition of the clothing and the shoes. 
The Germans only pointed out that it was a fine grade of uniform 
material, and that these were unquestionably Polish officers. 

Our own observations, my own and I confirmed later with the other 
officers of the group, the observations I considered most important 
were these: The uniforms, as pointed out by the Germans, were of 
high quality, and they were tailored; and the footwear, both shoes 
and boots, usually boots over breec hes, was of high quality, and in 
many cases apparently made to order. 

Now, I don’t quality as an expert on footwear, but I have had to 
wear uniforms for quite a while now, of both sorts, and I know what 
I should pay for them, and I think [ could recognize good boois and 
breeches when I see them. They were not much worn. The heels 
were not worn. There was no sign of patching, tatters, or fraying on 
the uniforms. 

Some of the corpses had an overcoats and some did not. We did 
not have an opportunity to examine many of the corpses in the grave, 
but we did notice the several layers in the grave. I imagine we 
probably saw in the vicinity of 100 clearly visible bodies, and then 
outside many more, the ones that had been dragged out to show. 

Mr. Sueenan. Colonel, to bring out a point, how many bodies 
would you say you examined; roughly, those that you actually saw 
yourself? 

Colonel Van Vier. That is hard to make a very accurate estimate 
on, sir, but I would say that it was somewhere between 2,000 and 
3,000 bodies that I saw that I could identify as individual bodies. 

Mr. S#eenan. In noticing the hands tied behind the back, were 
they all tied with the so-called parachute cord, or did you not notice 
too closely? 

Colonel Van Viter. The only ones I saw were tied with that kind 
of cord, sir. 

Mr. Sueexnan. Thank you. 

Colonel Van Vuiser. If I may continue about the shoes, sir, which 
I think is the most important thing that I have to tell this committee, 
this was in May of 1943. The Germans’ story, which I did not want 
to believe, and I was understandably against the Germans, was that 
these bodies had been buried in April and May of 1940. I wanted 
to believe that the Germans had overrun these Polish prisoners of 
war and had killed them themselves and tried to plant the blame on 
the Russians. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Why did you particularly want that? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Sir, at that time, like many others, I wanted 
to consider Russia as a friend and an ally. I was where I could work 
up a very good case of dislike for the Germans. 

Mr. Mitcue.i. Why? 
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Colonel Van Vuter. As a prisoner of war, | had a personal grudge 
against them, and as an American Army officer I had a professional 
grudge against them. That doesn’t leave much more room for grudge, 
and | was just about filled up. So the German story was one that 
I did not want to believe, and vet from my observation of a point 
which they did not point out to me, I was forced to believe them. 
That was the point that the shoes and the clothing did not show much 
wear, and I reasoned this way: If those Polish officers had been alive 
and in prison camp until the Germans overran the Polish prison 
camps, and if the Germans had in fact killed these Polish offcers, 
then by the very virtue of the fact that those clothes had been worn 
and those shoes had been walked in, they would show much more wear. 

Mr. Mircue.y. How long a period of time was it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Well, the German story, which I didn’t want 
to believe and which I finally came to believe, was that the Polish 
officers had been killed at some time prior to May of 1940. An 
examination of history shows that the war started in the summer of 
1939, and that the Russians occupied a portion of Poland that same 
vear, and gained control of a large portion of the Polish Army, includ- 
ing these Polish officers. The Germans did not then again occupy 
that part of Russia around Smolensk—I think the first German units 
didn’t get in there until July and August of 1941. So had the story 
been as the Russian press and radio claimed, that this was a German 
hoax and that those officers had been recent!y killed, then the shoes 
and the clothing would have shown much more wear. 

Mr. Mircuevyi. Well, that would have been a period of almost 2 
years, then? 

Colonel Van Viter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirene yu. From the time that these Poles were taken prisoners 

Colonel Van Vuter. I have my own personal experience to draw 
from; that of a prisoner of war. I had one pair of shoes when I was 
captured. I was never issued any clothing by the Germans; I was 
nearly barefoot at one time in prison camp before some more shoes 
were produced by the International Red Cross. Actually, they were 
United States military shoes. I wore out two pair of shoes in prison 
camp in 2 vears; and that 2 years is the time, verv close to the 2 
years’ differential in the Russian and German claim as to the length 
of time these people had been killed. 

Mr. Mireney. Did the Germans at any time in their story try to 
refute the charges made by the Soviets that these officers were working 
on a road camp, slave labor? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I never heard that story, sir, until just now, so 
I don’t know. . 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do I understand then, Colonel, that your con- 
clusion or your position is this: that if the Russian story were true, 
and these prisoners were killed at the time that the Germans occupied 
that portion of the country, then the uniforms and the shoes would 
have shown more wear and tear? 

Colonel Van Vuler. Yes, sir, much more. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that your final conclusion was based among 
other factors upon the fact that as a result of the condition of this 
clothing, and these shoes, it was quite obvious that these people could 
not have been in a prison camp a very long time? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O’Konsk1. In the examination of these bodies, and the evi- 
dence that was laid out or taken from these bodies, such as letters and 
newspapers, did you see any documents on those bodies dated after 
May 1940? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. No, sir; I did not. At the grave site itself we 
were shown a number of odds and bits of things Tike torn pages of 
diaries and Polish bank notes, and such. Later, at this field museum— 
which itself was permeated with the odor of the mass graves, seeping 
from the back room where the envelopes were full of belongings re- 
moved from corpses—there were glass cases in which were displayed 
uniform insignia, types of rank, and many diaries, letters, clippings, 
and so forth, none of which were dated after May of 1940. 

Chairman Mappen. We will recess just a moment. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. O’Konsxi. I would like to proceed further with my question. 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. O’Konskt. If the contention is true, as the Germans indicated, 
that the crime was perpetuated = May of 1940 or thereabouts, and 
the Russians claimed that the Germans did it, it means that the 
Germans had no other time to do it earlier than August 1941; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O’Kons«xr. And yet all of the evidence, all of the documents 
and diaries that you saw did not date back later than May of 1940; 
is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vuier. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. I would like to ask, did I understand you 
correctly when you stated that you estimated viewing about 10,000 
bodies? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, I stated that it was my estimate that the 
graves contained 10,000 bodies. I did not see that many because 
there were portions of the graves not yet opened. It was like trying 
to tell how many eggs are in a crate when you can see only a portion 
of it. 

Chairman Mappen. But from the graves that were exhumed and 
the remaining area that contained bodies you would estimate that 
there was approximately 10,000? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I take for granted my colleagues will 
develop generally this scene of the alleged offenses. There is another 
phase of it that interests me very much. This first came to my 
attention back in the Seventy-ninth Congress, a long time ago. I 
raised an inquiry at that time and subsequently in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress about your report. Your name has become 
rather famous as identified with what we refer to here in this com- 
mittee as the Van Vliet report. 

After you left the scene of this offense what did you do that— 
night, that week? Where did they take you? Where did the Ger- 
mans take you when you left the scene? 

Colonel Van Vitet. We were returned to Smolensk, and spent that 
afternoon sighiseeing, matters that had nothing to do with Katyn. 
We were shown a monument that marked, I think, one of the furthest 
advances of Napoleon when he invaded Russia; a model village—— 
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Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting, but after you left the scene, 
Smolensk-Katyn, where did you go then? 

Colonel Van Vuier. We were returned to a jail in Berlin—— 

Mr. Fioop. By “‘we’’ do you mean—— 

Colonel Van Vurer. The entire group, sir. The entire group was 
returned to a jail in Berlin, where we stayed about a week wondering 
what was to become of us. 

Mr. Fioop. That includes you and the Scotchman, the Australian, 
and the other Americans? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Substitute South African for Australian. 

Mr. Fioop. South African. What happened to him? 

Colonel Van Vu1er. Yes, sir. Colonel Stevenson, the South 
African, was bundled off on very short notice. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he the ranking officer? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. He was originally from the same 
prison camp at Rotenberg that I had come from with Captain Stewart. 
I never saw him again. The Germans took him some place else, and 
I don’t know to this day what became of him. Captain Gilder was 
returned to the prison hospital where he worked, and Captain Stewart 
and I were returned to Rotenberg. During the remainder of the time 
that I was a prisoner of war, and by agreement reached among the 
eight of us who had made this trip, I never divulged my opinion that 
the Russians had killed 10,000 Polish officers, or thereabouts. 

Mr. FLoov. Was that vour opinion? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir, that is my unshakable opinion, and I 
reached it very reluctantly. 

Mr. Fioop.. [t was then and is now? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, how were you relieved as a prisoner of war? 
When and where and by whom were you liberated? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I was in a different prison camp at Lucken- 
walde south of Berlin in April of 1945. This prison camp was overrun 
by the Russian Army, and after some turmoil I made my way back to 
the American lines. 

Mr. Fioop. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I reached the American lines on the 5th of May 
1945. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what happened? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Upon reaching the American lines I had three 
main interests. The first was food, the second was to get rid of the 
report that I felt I ought to make, the third was to get home. I went 
to G-2, intelligence officer. 

Mr. Fioop. What outfit and what was his name, if you remember? 

Colonel Van Virer. I don’t remember his name. It was the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 

Mr. Fioop. The One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 
What Army? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I believe that was part of the American First 
Army, sir. I can’t say for sure. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were they based at the time you first contacted 
the G-2? 

Colonel Van Vier. This was in the vicinity of Duben, on the 
Mulde River in Germany. I showed the G-2—— 

Mr. Froop. What was his rank? 
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Mr. O’Konsk1. In the examination of these bodies, and the evi- 
dence that was laid out or taken from these bodies, such as letters and 
newspapers, did you see any documents on those bodies dated after 
May 1940? 

Colonel Van Visser. No, sir; I did not. At the grave site itself we 
were shown a number of odds and bits of things like torn pages of 
diaries and Polish bank notes, and such. Later, at this field museum— 
which itself was permeated with the odor of the mass graves, seeping 
from the back room where the envelopes were full of belongings re- 
moved from corpses—there were glass cases in which were displayed 
uniform insignia, types of rank, and many diaries, letters, clippings, 
and so forth, none of which were dated after May of 1940. 

Chairman Mappen. We will recess just a moment. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Konsxi. I would like to proceed further with my question. 

Chairman Mapprn. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. If the contention is true, as the Germans indicated, 
that the crime was perpetuated in May of 1940 or thereabouts, and 
the Russians claimed that the Germans did it, it means that the 
Germans had no other time to do it earlier than August 1941; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Van Vurer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. And yet all of the evidence, all of the documents 
and diaries that you saw did not date back later than May of 1940; 
is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vuter. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. I would like to ask, did I understand you 
correctly when you stated that you estimated viewing about 10,000 
bodies? 

Colonel VAN Vuier. No, I stated that it was my estimate that the 
graves contained 10,000 bodies. I did not see that many because 
there were portions of the graves not vet opened. It was like trying 
to tell how many eggs are in a crate when you can see only a portion 
of it. 

Chairman Mappen. But from the graves that were exhumed and 
the remaining area that contained bodies you would estimate that 
there was approximately 10,000? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I take for granted my colleagues will 
develop generally this scene of the alleged offenses. There is another 
phase of it that interests me very much. ‘This first came to my 
attention back in the Seventy-ninth Congress, a long time ago. I 
raised an inquiry at that time and subsequently in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress about your report. Your name has become 
rather famous as identified with what we refer to here in this com- 
mittee as the Van Vliet report. 

After you left the scene of this offense what did you do that— 
night, that week? Where did they take you? Where did the Ger- 
mans take you when you left the scene? 

Colonel Van Vurer. We were returned to Smolensk, and spent that 
afternoon sightseeing, matters that had nothing to do with Katyn. 
We were shown a monument that marked, I think, one of the furthest 
advances of Napoleon when he invaded Russia; a model village—— 
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Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting, but after you left the scene, 
Smolensk-Katyn, where did you go then? 

Colonel Van Vurer. We were returned to a jail in Berlin—— 

Mr. Fioop. By “we” do you mean—— 

Colonel Van Vurer. The entire group, sir. The entire group was 
returned to a jail in Berlin, where we stayed about a week wondering 
what was to become of us. 

Mr. Fioop. That includes you and the Scotchman, the Australian, 
and the other Americans? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Substitute South African for Australian. 

Mr. Fioop. South African. What happened to him? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. Colonel Stevenson, the South 
African, was bundled off on very short notice. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he the ranking officer? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. He was originally from the same 
prison camp at Rotenberg that I had come from with Captain Stewart. 
I never saw him again. The Germans took him some place else, and 
I don’t know to this day what became of him. Captain Gilder was 
returned to the prison hospital where he worked, and Captain Stewart 
and I were returned to Rotenberg. During the remainder of the time 
that I was a prisoner of war, and by agreement reached among the 
eight of us who had made this trip, I never divulged my opinion that 
the Russians had killed 10,000 Polish officers, or thereabouts. 

Mr. FLoov. Was that vour opinion? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir, that is my unshakable opinion, and I 
reached it very reluctantly. 

Mr. Fioop.. It was then and is now? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, how were you relieved as a prisoner of war? 
When and where and by whom were you liberated? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I was in a different prison camp at Lucken- 
walde south of Berlin in April of 1945. This prison camp was overrun 
by the Russian Army, and after some turmoil I made my way back to 
the American lines. 

Mr. FLoop. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I reached the American lines on the 5th of May 
1945. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what happened? 

Colonel Van Vier. Upon reaching the American lines I had three 
main interests. The first was food, the second was to get rid of the 
report that I felt | ought to make, the third was to get home, I went 
to G-2, intelligence officer. 

Mr. FLoop. What outfit and what was his name, if you remember? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I don’t remember his name. It was the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 

Mr. Fioop. The One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 
What Army? 

Colonel Van Vuier. I believe that was part of the American First 
Army, sir. I can’t say for sure. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were they based at the time you first contacted 
the G-2? 

Colonel Van Vier. This was in the vicinity of Duben, on the 
Mulde River in Germany. I showed the G-2—— 

Mr. Froop. What was his rank? 
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Colonel Van Vurer. I believe he was a colonel, but that is just be- 
cause G—2’s are habitually colonels. I don’t know. 

Mr. FLoop. You would make a very good one. 

Colonel Van Vurer. I showed him my copy of the photographs 
that I had been carrying ever since Berlin. These photographs had 
been stamped “Gepruft’”’—— 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, what was your rank at that time? 

Colonel Van Vier. I was a lieutenant colonel at that time, sir. 

Mr. Mrrenexi. Did you have any other notes other than just the 
photographs? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Not at that time. The notes that I had pre- 
viously taken were very brief and only had names and dates, so that 
I could relate my travels. 

Mr. Mrreneryi. You didn’t have them when you were reporting 
in to G—2, then? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, I didn’t. I managed to save the photog- 
raphs, but my notes which were with some other belongings I had 
abandoned when we were marched from 

Mr. FLoop. Just at this moment I want to develop what happened 
to G-2. You reported to this G-2, this colonel. Now what hap 
pened? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I told him who I was, what I was, showed him 
the photographs. I said that I wanted to have words with somebody 
in either the War Department or the State Department and no one 
else. He provided transportation from his headquarters to Leipzig, 
which was the next higher headquarters, Seventh Corps, United 
States Army. At Leipzig I spent the night, and before night fell | 
had gone to the headquarters of General Collins. 

Mr. FLoop. General who? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, commanding general 
of the Seventh Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. The present Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. I made my presence known to his 
assistants and stated that I would like, if it was convenient, to see 
the general and that 1 had known the general when I was a youngster 
and I had something to tell him. They arranged for me to see Gen- 
eral Collins the following morning, which I did. 

Mr. Fitoop. You talked with General Collins in person? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. At Leipzig. 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. When was this, about? 

Colonel Van Virer. May 6, 1945. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Van Vurer. I showed General Collins my photographs and 
told him that it was my opinion that the Russians were guilty. I said 
that in my opinion it was a matter for the War Department or the 
State Department and asked his advice. He countered by showing 
me his recent photographs of some of the German atrocity camps 
that had just been overrun and agreed that my report should be made 
higher and provided me with transportation to headquarters, First 
Army, then at Weimar. 

Mr. Mircne i. You mean to say he didn’t ask you to put some- 
thing in writing at that time? 
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Colonel Van Vuier. No, sir. I believe that it was General Collins’ 
view, as it was mine, that the place to make the report was in Wash- 
ington. I can’t say what was in his mind, but that was the impression 
that I had at the time and still have. He provided me transportation 
to headquarters, First Army, told me who to see there to get further 
transportation, and I did. I arrived back in the United States —— 

Mr. FLoop. Did you report to any general officer at First Army? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. I reported to a General Kean, I 
don’t recall how many stars he had up. 

Mr. Flood. Did you report this story? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Only the fact that I had a story to report, sir. 
I didn’t tell him my conclusions. 

Mr, FLoop. You were in transit then? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You were interested in transport there? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You got it and where did you go? 

Colonel Van Vuter. | went to Eisenhower's headquarters at Reims 
where I didn’t report to anyone except the billeting officer and told 
him I wanted transportation to Paris. They provided me with trans- 
portation to Paris. After I had gotten to First Army I switched to air 
and was flown from First Army to Reims and then was further flown 
to Paris. 

Mr. O’Konsk1r. You didn’t get to see General Eisenhower himself? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I had no occasion to see anyone there at all, 
sir. I just passed through. 

Mr. Mitrcuevyi. From the questioning that Congressman Flood has 
asked so far, the only person you ever mentioned this Katyn affair to 
was General Collins? 

Colonel Van Vuter. The only person to whom I expressed my 
opinion as to the guilt. I had to mention the affair and show the 
photographs to the G-2 at the One Hundred and Fourth Infantry 
Division. 

Mr. Mrrene.i. To whom there? 

Colonel Van Viter. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Mrrcne i. Who at that place? What was the name of the 
individual? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. I have already stated, sir, I don’t know the 
name of the G-2 at the One Hundred and Fourth Division. He was 
the one I first spoke to, then General Collins, then General Kean, and 
then finally I wound up in Paris. But of them all, Collins is the only 
one that I expressed my opinion to. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you talk to any general officers in Paris? Did 
vou talk to any G-—2’s in Paris? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. No, sir. I talked with a General Barker, who 
was in the G—1 business in the headquarters of ETOUSA, if I recall 
correctly. I told him I had a story which I believed should go back to 
Washington. It was known to me that at that time there were some 
beginnings being made in Paris, this was just before VE-day, there 
were beginnings on war crimes investigations and that I didn’t want 
to go to Washington and have to turn around and come back to Paris, 

Mr. Fioop. Did anybody at this time, any place, anywhere in the 
American service tell you they knew what you were talking about, 
that they had heard about this offense or add anything to what you 
knew? 
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Colonel Van Vuter. They added nothing to what I knew, but they 
had heard about it because it did get a world-wide press coverage 
initially. It appeared to dry up awful fast after the first smear in the 
German papers. I only know that from looking at back files of United 
States papers. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who ordered you to Washington, by what authority 
did you leave Paris and how did you get to Washington? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I went to Paris on authority of ETOUSA. 
I flew to Washington and arrived in Washington the 17th of May 1945. 

Mr. FLoop. Alone? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. I reported to the Pentagon and 
went to see the office of G—2. 

Mr. F.Loop. Were you directed by anybody overseas to report 
to the office of G-2 or did you from your Army experience decide that 
was where you should report? 

Colonel Van Vurer. That is where I decided to go. I went to the 
office of G-2 and told enough of my story to convince—— 

Mr. O’Konsxr. To whom? 

Colonel Van Vutet. Sir, I don’t remember. It was in one of the 
outer offices of G-2. I don’t know whom I spoke to. It was one or 
two down from the G-2. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. What was his rank, a colonel? 

Colonel Van Vuret. I believe it was a lieutenant colonel, sir, but 
I am unable to say who or what. They said I should see General 
Bissell ——- 

Mr. O’Konsx1. You mean to tell me when you came in there he did 
not introduce himself to you or who he was? He did not tell you what 
his position was nor did you inquire? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. His position was known to me at the time, sir, 
but that has been 7 years ago, and it wasn’t at the time important to 
me to remember whom I talked to in that office. I am sorry, I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Isn’t it customary in military-——— 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Chairman, if my friend does not mind I will pursue 
this line for a few minutes. I will be glad to yield later. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLoop. You went to the Pentagon. You went to G-2. You 
talked to some lower echelon officer. You don’t know his name. 
They thought you should talk to General Bissell. Was General 
Bissell the CO in G-2 at that time? 

Colonel Van Vier. He was G-2 at that time. He was not avail- 
able to me. 

Mr. FLoop. Could you remember the day at this time, the date? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. May 17, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. May 17. All right. 

Colonel Van Vuier. So I waited until General Bissell was available. 
I do not remember now what his business was at the time except that 
part of that time until I saw him on the 22d of May he was not in 
town. When he was available I reported to him. 

Mr. F.ioop. Between the 17th and the 22d of May did you report 
to anybody else or make any statements orally or in writing to anybody 
else, officially or otherwise, about this mission? 

og Van Vurer. No, sir. I kept quiet until I could see General 
Bissell. 
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Mr. Fioop. On the 22d you saw General Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Where, at the Pentagon? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened? 

Colonel Van Vuter. | told General Bissell substantially the same 
story that I have told here. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was present when you talked to Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vuiim1. No one, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. You were in General Bissell’s private office? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You and the general? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Colonel Van Vuter. After I told him the same story, in effect, that 
[ am telling you, he said that it was of importance and that he wanted 
it reduced to writing. He provided me with a female stenographer, 
and the stenographer and I closeted ourselves in an empty room across 
the hall where I collected my thoughts and dictated to her. I suppose 
we were there an hour or so. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know her name? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. No, sir. She then transcribed her notes and 
I read the report that I had made and signed it. 

Mr. Mirene.t. All on the same day? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask a question at this point, please? 
You say the notes were transcribed and submitted to you? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were they in one or more copies? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. I cannot recall, sir. I signed the one copy for 
sure. Whether there were carbons I don’t remember. To clarify 
your question, Mr. Mitchell, at this time I can’t say for sure that it 
was the same day or the next morning that the notes were typed. 
It is my opinion that it was the same day. It may be that vou could 
find other evidence. 

Mr. Mircuet.. Do you recall what time of day you started 
dictating, in the morning or the afternoon? 

Colonel Van Vuiier. It was in the morning, sir, and as I recall, I 
was through, because I left Washington that day to return to Kansas. 

Mr. Fioop. Let’s get back again. You talked to Bissell. Bissell 
said, ‘Go in there and dictate your story.” You took the stenogra- 
pher into this room across the hall; vou dictated the story. 

Colonel Van Vuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Subsequently that day or the next morning, you are 
not sure which. 

Colonel Van Vuier. I believe it was that day. 

Mr. Fioop. That day you were given a transcript of what pur- 
ported to be your statement to the stenographer. 

Colonel Van Vurer. It was my statement, sir; to the stenographer, 
and affixed to it were the photographs, copies of which Mr. Mitchell 
now has. 

Mr. F.ioop. Did this stenographer hand this statement to you? 
This transcribed statement was handed to you by the same stenog- 
rapher that took your statements? 
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Colonel Van Vier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. And affixed thereto were the exhibits, the pictures you 
brought with you? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You sat there and read it? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. It was your statement? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Had it been altered? 

Colonel Van Vurpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It was an exact reproduction? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You wouldn’t change that statement now? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. That is the statement I signed. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was present when you signed it? Where did you 
sign it and who was present? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I signed it in General Bissell’s office and as I 
recall, sir, the stenographer and General Bissell were both present at 
the time. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody else? 

Colonel Van Vuiter. None that I can recall. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know, General Bissell, the same stenog- 
rapher, and you signed it in his office? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. There was one document with the exhibits, as far as 
you know? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.ioop. If there were copies you don’t remember copies? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I don’t remember whether there were or not. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know, there were not. You won’t say 
one way or the other. 

Colonel Van Vurer. I can’t remember. 

Mr. F.Loop. You signed them all? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What did you do when you signed it? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I cannot state whether I turned them over to 
General Bissell or whether the stenographer——— 

Mr. Fioop. Turned “them” or “‘it’’? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Turned it, the document. 

Mr. F.ioop. All right, over to General Bissell. 

Colonel Van Vuiter. It was turned over to someone there in the office 
and that office has a double door. Whether it was the stenographer, 
General Bissell, or one of the other office assistants I don’t know, sir. 
I had signed it and I was through with it. 

Mr. F.ioop. What did you do immediately upon signing the docu- 
ment in this office at that time? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I was directed at that time by General Bissell 
to remain silent on this matter. 

Mr. FLoop. What did he say? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I have the paper that he gave me at that time, 
which is its own best evidence. I think I can produce it, sir. : 

Mr. F.ioop. Will the clerk mark this as an exhibit and let me have 
it back, please. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 1.’’) 
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Mr. F.ioop. I have been shown by the witness what is now marked 
as “Exhibit No. 1,” a letter on War Department heading dated May 
22, 1945, signed by Clayton Bissell. I will ask counsel to read this for 


the record and show it to the members of the committee when it is read. 
Mr. MitcHe vt. This letter is on official War Department stationery: 


War DEPARTMENT GENERAL Starr, MILitary INTELLIGENCE Division, G-2, 
WASHINGTON 


Up in the left-hand corner the initials ““MIL 907", the date May 
22, 1945. 

Memorandum for Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr. 
Subject: Special report to War Department. 

1. You have furnished to the War Department a special report covering a 
certain part of your experiences. These have been recorded exactly as dictated 
by you and will be held available for such use as is considered appropriate by 
United States Government activities. Due to the nature of your report and the 
possible political implications, it is directed that you neither mention nor discuss 
this matter with anyone in or out of the service without specific approval in 
writing from the War Department. 

2. This confirms verbal orders given to you by the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-—2, in Washington, on 22 May 1945. Your signature on a copy of these in- 
structions left with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, indicates that you under- 
stand these instructions. 

By direction of the Chief of Staff: 

CLayTon BIssELL, 
Major General, GSC, Assistant Chief of Staff, G—2. 

Mr. Ftoop. Were you given those instructions orally, as this 
letter indicates? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. I was, and I might add that it was 
rather at my request, for this reason: There were a number of prisoners 
of war that knew that I had been forced to go to Katyn, that knew 
that I had flatly refused to discuss the matter after my return to 
prison camp, and I did feel that sooner or later someone would 
approach me and ask for my opinion. It might be a newspaper 
reporter or anyone. I felt that having rendered this report to proper 
authorities, it would then be a mistake for me to go around the 
country talking about the matter or answering questions. I specifically 
asked General Bissell what should I do in the event that I am later 
questioned about this, since it appears to be a matter that should 
only be handled at top levels. It was at that point that he gave me at 
my request these instructions, and they have been very handy since. 

Mr. Fioop. I should imagine. He gave you this oral command at 
your request? Did you request that it be reduced to writing, too? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. I asked for his instructions, and he 
confirmed them in writing. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you sign the copy indicated in that communication 
subsequently? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have kept this in your possession ever since—— 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Until you produced it from your brief case here today? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what did you do at that point? After you had 
received this memorandum and after you had signed the copy thereof, 
what did you do? 
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Colonel Van Viter. I returned to my home with father and mother 
in Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a Regular Army officer? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. Yes. sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are now a full colonel? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you in your Regular Army experience up until 
this time encounter an incident of that sort before where you were told 
by a general officer to stand silent and have it confirmed in writing on 
any such matter? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did it strike you at that time and—well, strike that 
out. In fairness to you I will not ask that. 

Colonel Van Vurer. I will answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I am going to ask you, of course. Did 
it strike you that that was rather unusual and extraordinary for a 
general officer to a lieutenant colonel of the line, to give such instruc- 
tion to stand silent on a matter that you felt was loaded with such 
potential or propaganda results? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I felt it was appropriate and I welcomed it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked for it. 

Colonel Van Vurer. I asked for it. I have since been glad that I 
had it. I have had—— 

Mr. F.Loop. As far as you are concerned personally. 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. So far as whether that is a usual 
or unusual thing I can’t say because I have only made one visit to 
one set of mass graves and have been involved in only one thing like 
this before. 

Mr. Fioop. We hope nobody else has had the same experience. 
Have you ever seen the original document that you signed that day 
since that time? 

Colonel Van Vuiier. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you ever been interrogated by anybody in con- 
nection with it since? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By whom and where? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I received a telephone call from an officer who 
stated that he was a Captain Semple while I was stationed at Fort 
Lewis in 1949. He said that the report that I had rendered to the 
War Department was not available and would I write another report. 
I told him on the long-distance phone that I didn’t know who he was 
and if it was official he could write me and I hung up on him. I later 
received a letter signed ‘Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Chief of In- 
formation,”’ confirming that it was Captain Semple who had tele- 
phoned and authorizing me in writing to make one exception, and one 
exception only, to General Bissell’s written directive and to reproduce 
from memory as near as I could another report to be used until they 
could find my original report. 

Chairman Mappen. We will take a brief recess. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will now proceed. 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, at the moment of recess I was about to ask 
you did you have here for us today a copy or the original letter that 
you had received from the—General Parks, was it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I have it. 
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Mr. Fxioop. Instructing you to disregard in part General Bissell’s 
written order to you? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I have a copy here, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You have a copy. 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Where is the original, if you know? 

Colonel Van Vuier. I believe, sir, that I destroyed that, together 
with my a copy when I left with the Second Division to go to 
Korea. I didn’t want to leave any personal effects behind that 
would be embarrassing to anyone. I think probably the original 
letter from General Parks has been destroyed. However, 1 will 
certify that this is a copy. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you get what purports to be the copy? 

Colonel Van Vuier. That is from a news release which in turn 
was made from my own report to the War Department. 

Mr. Fioop. I will ask counsel, Mr. Mitchell, if and when the situa- 
tion arises that it is necessary to produce the original I can take for 
granted that you will ask the Department to produce the original of 
this document to the colonel. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They couldn’t have the original. 

Mr. FLoop. Their file copy or whatever they have, that they sent to 
the colonel. Anyhow, for reasons that you state you don’t have the 
original, and you have now what you will certify is the letter you got 
from General Parks? 

Colonel Van Vuiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I will ask counsel to identify this as exhibit 2 and to 
read it for the record and exhibit it to the members of the committee. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 2.’’) 

Mr. Mircne yu. This is exhibit No. 2, taken at the testimony. It 
is dated April 26, 1950. 

Subject: Request for Intelligence Report. 
To: Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Executive Officer, 23rd Infantry Regiment, 2nd 
Infantry Division, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

1. Reference is made to telephonic conversation of 24 Apri] 1950 with Captain 
Malcolm M. Semple, Public Information Division, and Mr. Thomas F. Connor, 
Consultant to the Chief of Information. 

2. A thorough search has been made in the files of G-2, and the report which 

you made to General Bisse!l on 22 May 1945 has not vet been found. A search 
is being continued with the various intelligence agencies; however, until such time 
as the report is located, it is requested that another report be rendered on your 
experience with the Katyn case. 
/ The memorandum addressed to you on 22 May 1945 by the then Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, General Bissell, directing you to silence regarding the Katyn 
case, is rescinded for the purpose of rendering the above-requested report. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the exception to silence is valid only for this 
particular report, and, until further notice, the order directing you to silence will 
again become effective. 

4. Request the report be classified “Secret” and returned to me personally. 


F. L. Parxs, 
Major General, USA, 
Chief of Information. 


In the lower left-hand corner is “Inel #1.” 

On the reverse side of this exhibit in the upper left-hand corner is: 
AMBAG-—0201 Van Vliet, John H. (O), Ist Ind., JJM/f. 

Subject: Request Made of Lt. Col. Van Vliet for Summary of Certain War 


Observations. 
Hq., 2d Infantry Division, Fort Lewis, Washington, 20 September 1949. 
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Thru: Commanding Officer, 23d Infantry, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

To: Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr. 

For compliance with paragraph 3, basic communication. 

By Command of Major General Coilins: 

{signed) J. J. Maloney, J. J. Maloney, Ist Lt. AGD, Asst. Adj. Gen. 

nci. n/c. 

Incl #2, ‘‘Montgomery Green and related papers. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you show that, Counsel, to members of the 
committee. 

After you recetved this communication from the general, what did 
you do? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I typed out a letter to General Parks. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have a copy of that letter? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Will you show that to counsel, please, and have it 
marked as “Exhibit No. 3’’? 

How many pages comprise this third exhibit? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Eight pages, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Instead of having counsel read it for the record at this 
time, we will have submitted to members of the committee and made 
part of the record this reply. For the purpose of my examination 
now I just want to ask you two or three other questions. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and is as 
follows:) 


” 


Exurpitr 3 
Quarters 165 
Ft Lewis, Washington 
11 May, 1950 
Subject: THE KATYN CASE 
To : F. L. PARKS, 
Major General, USA 
Chief of Information 

1. Pursuant to your letter of 26 Apr 1950 (incl # 1) I am personally typing this 
report of my recollections concerning the KATYN Case. I am retaining one 
carbon copy for my personal file. 

2. Since five years have elapsed since I made the first report to Maj Gen Bissell, 
this report will have to omit some details such as names which I have forgotten. 
In order to assist in locating my original report here are the circumstances under 
which it was made: 

On 22 May 1945 Gen Bissell discussed the case with me alone in his private 
office in the Pentagon for about 20 minutes. He decided that it was important 
and directed his civilian female assistant (secretary ? stenographer ?) to go 
with me to closed room across the hall and take dictation. I dictated my 
report, she typed it up and we added the photographs as inclosures. The 
General read the finished report, directed that it be marked ‘‘Top Secret’”’ and 
filed. He then dictated the letter directing me to silence, and had me sign 
a copy of it in his presence. He explained the importance of my remaining 
silent, gave me my copy of the letter and thanked me. 

3. Narrative: I was a prisoner of war at Oflag IX/AZ in Rotenburg, Germany 
in April, 1943. It was primarily a British Officers prison camp headed by Briga- 
dier Nicholson (who had been the defender of CALAIS). I was the senior of the 
125 (approx) American officers inthe camp. At this time the German press began 
a big splurge on the KATYN case. So also did the German radio. 

(note: mention of this radio violates the certificate I had to sign upon being 

processed as a returned POW) 
Hauptman HEYL, the German camp commander, told Brig Nicholson and me 
that he had orders to send two American officers and 1 Brit. officet to the RR 
station at KASSELL, Germany where they would be met by British Maj Gen 
FORTUNE (from another nearby POW camp. He had commanded the Brit Ist 
Div in France). 

Hauptman Hey! stated that I would be one of the two U. 8. officers; that I would 
select the other one; that together with other Allied prisoners we would be a 
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‘‘Board of Inquiry” to investigate the Katyn Massacre. I flatly refused to have 
any part of it. Brig. Nicholson backed me up on this and together we wrote a 
letter to the Swiss Protecting Power which stated that no officers from the camp 
would make any visit to Katyn or make any investigation, or express any opinion. 
That if we were forced to go it would be only as individual prisoners under guard 
and against our protest. That we could not be considered as representatives of of 
the-prison camp, our army, or our nation, and that we protested violently this 
apparent attempt to use us for German Propaganda Purposes. 

ur protest did no good. Using armed guards, the Germans took me and Capt 
Donald Stewart, FA (regular army) to the Kassel RR station where they expected 
to meet Maj Gen Fortune. He did not arrive, to the surprise of the German 
guards. We were then taken to Berlin and jailed in an Arbeits Kommando 
(sp?)—a building overlooking the Spree River, housing P Ws of several nationalities 
who were performing labor in Berlin. 

In this Jail we met several U. 8. soldiers who had been brought from a nearby 
PW camp for the same reason that we had. One of these! was a CPL TAUSSIG 
who had been in the same regiment with me for the invasion of ALGIERS by the 
168th Inf. There were also several british soldiers and a british civilian (internee) 
as wellas ?>LT COLSTEVENSON (british, South African, Sig corps) and a british 
captain, medical corps, whose name [| cannot now remember. In my opinion 
these men were actually what they appeared to be and did not include any 
“plants”. We prisoners of war were very careful in our efforts to make certain 
identification. 

Soon we were taken, one by one, to the jail office where we were interviewed by 
several German staff officers and some civilian officials who appeared to be from 
both the foreign office and the propaganda ministry. The procedure appeared 
about the same for all of us: “‘Since you have volunteered to investigate this terrible 
Katyn atrocity, we are taking you to the scene. You will of course sign a parole 
not to escape.’’, 

“The hell we did volunteer. We dont want to go. Send us back to our 
camps.’’ Great suprise and much chatter among the Germans. Then the same 
thing over again. 

Finally they announced that since we wouldnt give our paroles they would have 
to place guards on the airplane with us. This meant that some prisoners would 
not make the trip, to make room for the guards. The American soldiers were left 
back. 

Lt Col Stevenson was the senior in the group. We cautioned the entire group 
to do no talking, to give no indications of opinion, and not to cooperate in any 
way with the Germans. All agreed. It was evident to all of us that we were 
involved in an international mess with terrific political implications. 

An english-speaking german captain was placed in charge of the group together 
with an english speaking Sonderfubrer (sp?) who gave the name of Von Johnson, 
spoke idiomatic y ame ma and said he had attended school at Rice in the USA. 

We were flown from Templehof to Smolensk about the 6th of May, 1943. At 
that time Smolensk was about 60 miles from the front and appeared to contain 
only garrison treops. We were billeted in some of the remaining intact buildings, 
of which there were only a few. Some sort of a German service unit maintained 
an officers mess where we all ate. While in Smolensk we were taken on a sight- 
seeing tour by the local service unit commander and a major who appeared to be 
an agricultural expert and enthusiast who was trying to re-habilitate the land with 
the remnants of the Russian peasant population. His efforts included a model 
village. In my opinion this “hospitality’’ was spontaneous and was prompted 
partly by his own enthusiasm for his work and partly because he hadnt had many 
visotors. It didnt appear to be organized on orders from Berlin. 

A German Lt (spoke no English) appeared from the group that was in charge 
of operations at the scene of the Mass Graves in KATYN Forest. He acted as 
our guide. We were driven to the site where there was a gate, guarded by young 
soldiers in Polish uniforms. A sickly-sweet odor of decaying bodies was every- 
where. At the graves it was nearly overpowering. There were several graves. 
Professor Herr Doktor BUTZ (BOOTZ ?) a German expert in forsensic medecin 
was present together with other technicians. Several Polish Red Cross workers 
were present. Civilian labor was being used to remove bodies from the graves. 
Each body was searched very carefully, examined, identified, and re-buried in a 
nearby mass grave which was to become a national shrine with suitable monu- 


! T knew Taussig personally ' 
? Lt Col Stevenson was from the same camp as Capt Stewart and myself. He had come to Berlin with us. 


We knew him. 
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ments. The articles removed from each body were placed in a large manilla 
envelope for safekeeping. The search of the bodies was very thorough, including 
removal of shoes or boots where it was possible. (sometimes the whole leg from 
the knee down came off with the boot) The examiners wore rubber aprons and 
rubber gloves. A typist was present recording the findings on each body. 

We followed our guide right into each of the graves—stepping on bodies that 
were piled like cord wood, face down usually, to a depth of about 5 to 7 bodies 
covered with about 5 feet of earth. -About 300 bodies were laid out beside one 
of the graves. These all had their hands tied behind them with cord. The rest 
appeared not to have been tied. All bodies had a bullet hole in the back of head 
near the neck with the exit wound of the bullet being in the forehead or front 
upper part of the skull. 

The graves on the down-hill part of the slope were more moist than the others. 
One end of one grave had standing water in it. German photographers were 
present and took both still and motion pictures of our party while we inspected 
the graves. Copies of the still pictures were later given to us. We never saw or 
heard anything of the movies. 

After we inspected the graves we were shown several other test holes which 
had been dug in the vicinity, together with very old human bones, ie, no meat left 
on them, which were said to have been dug up there. I am inclined to believe 
the story, although there was no proof. The Germans made much of the fact 
that this wooded knoll was a long-standing burial side used by the Russian secret 
police. I forget whether they called them the OGPU, NKVD, or MVD. There 
was a rustic lodge on the low bluff overlooking the small landing on the river 
(Dneiper river, I believe). This lodge was allegediy the scene of frequent tor- 
tures, drinking parties, and various other orgies held by the russian police as mat- 
ters of amusement and recreation as well as routine business. he Germane 
produced an old peasant, Russian, who claimed that this forest of Katvn had an 
evil reputation—it was forbidden ground—that he had seen big-closed vans go 
from the railroad siding (some miles distant) into the forest and that there were 
stories of shots being heard very often in the woods. This was supposed to con- 
firm that the Russians had brought the victims to the mass graves hy rail and 
truck some time before the Germans occupied the area. 

The british medical captain in the group understood German very well and a 
little russian which he had learned while taking care of russian prisoners. 

About a mile down the road the Germans had taken over a house as a field 
museum and office. The porch and front rooms were filled with glass showcases 
containing items removed from bodies in the graves. There were sample uniform 
insignia ranging from General to Lieutenant, there were several Geneva arm bands, 
many letters, photographs, diaries, news clippings, personal souvenirs ete. These 
items were just the better sampels. In the back rooms of the house there were the 
individual envelopes containing the items removed from the corpses. This 
building was also permeated with the smell of the graves, coming from the show- 
eases and the envelopes. 

At this point the Germans produced two small drinks for everyone and then we 
returned to our billets in Smolensk, 

We were flown back to the same Jail in Berlin and stayed there about 10 days. 
During this tyne the Germans were apparently trying to decide what to do with 
us. (The british soldiers and the civilian internee were returned to their respec- 
tive camps before the end of this ten day period—or so we were told—leaving us 
four officers to wonder what it was allabout. An English speaking German soldier 
or Sonderfuhrer Von Johnson would take us for walk through the Tiergarten every 
day, along with guards. It was during this walk period that we had a chance to 
talk without fear of microphones. Our discussion while in the Jail always avoided 
any mention of what we thought about who had committed the murders at Kaytn. 

During these walks, Lt Col Stevenson did a lot of talking with the germans. 
Told them that he had once published a book and that as soon as he returned 
home he was going to get permission from his superiors to write a book about this 
experience. We couldnt get him to shut up about any subject at any time except 
the big question of “‘ Whodunnit ?"’ He was a windbag. He claimed to be a 
member of a group of amateur investigators of the supernatural. He even carried 
a feather in his wallet which he said was from the headress of the American 
Indian Chief (spirit) whom he had contacted through a medium in S. Africa. 

We gathered from the Germans that the front office didnt know what to do with 
us. There was some hopeful implication that we might be released, possibly 
through Spain. 

One afternoon Lt Col Stevenson was bundled off by the Germans on about ten 
minutes notice. He seemed very surprised and quite uneasy as he left the Jail. 
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We never saw or heard of him again. That night Capt Stewart and I were re- 
turned to our original prison camp, where we were met by Hauptman Heyl. We 
asked him what kind of a story he had told us about going to meet Maj Cen 
Fortune. He replied that Fortune had been seriously ill with bronchitis. 

(I later met Maj Gen Fortune and be had not been sick at all) 

{Insert ] Prior to leaving Berlin we were told that Cermany had not and 
would not make any propaganda use of our visit to the graves or 
the pictures taken of the visit. I have never heard of their doing so. 

Throughout the rest of our time in prison camps Capt Stewart and I refused to 
discuss our experiences concerning Katyn and never stated what opinion we had 
formed. 


I reached the American lines in the sector of the 104th Inf Div near Duben, 
Germany at the MULDE River line on 5 May 1945, still carrying the photographs 
given me at KATYN. 

I showed the photographs to G-2 of the 104th Div. (I bad previously showed 
these to only one other person apart from the German prison camp security per- 
sonnel who conducted periodic searches, but always allowed me to keep the photo- 

raphs because they had been stamped ‘“‘Gepruft”. This other person was Col 

omas D. Drake, Senior officer in Oflag 64 who was repatriated for stomach 
ulcers. Before he left the prison camp to be repatriated Capt Stewart and I 
talked with him, showed him the pictures and asked that he report the matter to 
the War Dept. He laughed at me and said that I had been taken in completely 
by the German Propaganda Experts. I dont know if he ever mentioned the 
matter when be reached the States.) 

G-2 of the 104th Div recognized that my report was one of interest to both the 
State and War Depts and provided transportation to Hq VII Corps in Leipzig. 
General J. Lawton Collins then commanded the VII Corps. 

Gen Collins (who has known me since I was a child) discussed the matter with 
ee set the necessary wheels in motion to get me back to the Pentagon with 
all haste. 

In Paris I stayed with Gen Barker and at his suggestion discussed the matter 
with a full colonel (whose name I have forgotten) connected with Wer Crimes 
Investigations. He decided it was a matter for the War Dept and the State Dept 
and took no action. 


COL DRAKE, GEN COLLINS, GEN BISSELL, AND GEN GISSELLS 
STENOGRAPHER ARE THE ONLY PERSONS I HAVE EVER TOLD OF 
MY CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING WHO MURDERED THE POLISH 
OFFICERS AT KATYN. (except, of course, the other members of the perty 
who visited the site with me) 

4. CONCLUSIONS: I believe that the Russians did it. The rest of the group 
that visited the site stated to me that they believed that the Russians cid it. 
(Capt, now Major, Donald Stewert, FA, can be asked to verify this. I dont know 
his present address. He is regular army.) 

5. Discussion: At the beginning of the newspaper publicity concerning 
KATYN I believed the whole thing to be one huge, well managed, desparate 
lie by the Germans to split the Wester Allies from Russia. 

I hated the Germans. I didnt want to believe them. At that time, like many 
others, I more or less believed that Russia could get along with us. 

When I became involved in the visit to KATYN I realized that the Germans 
would do their best to convince me that Russia was guilty. I made up my mind 
not to be convinced by what must be a propaganda effort. 

The apparent weak spot in the German story was the fact that Germany had 
occupied the ground around Smo’ensk for a long time before announcing the 
discovery of the graves. (The exact dates are a matter of record. I don’t have 
the facilities to look them up for entry in this report.) 

I wanted to believe that whole thing was a frame-up. Could these be bodie: 
from an extermination camp, dressed as Polish officers and “planted’’? 

Could the letters, diaries, identification tags, news clippings—all be forgeries? 

What about the state of decomposition of the bodies? Did it appear to agree 
with the German story of when t!ey must have been buried? After all, I’m no 
expert on body-decomposition. What about the temperature, moisture, soil 
bacteria? What about the German statements that Polish families had been 
trying to locate their relatives, known to have been imprisoned when Russia 
occupied part of Poland? Was it true that these Polish relatives ceased to get 
answers from their imprisoned relatives—that a cloak of mystery descended all 
at once? Where is PROOF of who killed these men? Who saw it done? 
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And so on and so on—lI tried every way I knew how to avoid believing that 
Russia had done it. I tried every way to convince myself that the Germans had 
done it. I wanted to believe that the Germans had done it. 

Since the graves were already opened when we were there, it was not possible 
to see for ourselves what sort of growth had existed on top of the graves, in order 
to see how long the graves had existed. And if we had been present, how could 
we know that the Germans hadnt cleverly transplanted older bushes to give the 
appearance of age to the graves? , 

So you see that we pursued every line of attack to weaken the German story 
and avoid the conclusion that the Russians had done the killing. It was only 
with great reluctance that I decided finally that it must be true; that for once 
the Germans werent lying, that the facts were as claimed by the Germans. I 
have thought about this a lot in the past seven years, and freely admit that there 
never was presented to me any single piece of evidence that could be taken as 
an absolute proof. But the sum of circumstantial evidence, impressions formed 
at the time of looking at the graves, what I saw in peoples faces—all forces the 
conclusion that Russia did it. 

The uniforms on the bodies were obviously of the best material and tailor 
made. The footwear appeared to be of the best and included many pairs that 
were obviously made to order. The uniforms and footwear all were obviously 
well-fitted. This convinced me that the bodies were truly those of Polish officers. 
The degree of wear on the clothing and particularly the wear on the shoes led 
me to believe that these officers had been dead a long time, otherwise the shoes 
and clothing would show much more wear. This was a point that was not called 
to our attention by the Germans. It is one of the strongest arguments by which to 
fix the date of the killing. 

6. Last summer I received some letters from Mr MONTGOMERY M. 
GREEN. I wrote the Dept of the Army for instructions on how to reply to 
Mr Green. In order to clear my files and possibly to be of assistance to Captain 
Semple, I am enclosing some papers marked: “MONTGOMERY GREEN and 
related papers” 

(signed) John H. Van Vliet Jr 
JOHN H VAN VLIET JR 
- LT COL., 23d Infantry. 


Incl # 1: Ltr, Request for Intel. Rpt. Gen Parks to Lt Col V. V. 
Inel # 2: “MONTGOMERY GREEN and related papers” 
Inel # 3: Cert. true epy, Directive from Gen Bissell to Lt Col V. V. 


Mr. FLoop. You wrote this letter, then, to the general in reply to 
his letter, is that correct? 

Colonel VAN VuierT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were you at the time you got the general’s 
letter? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Mr. Fioop. Fort Lewis, Wash.? 

Colonel Van Vuiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You were stationed on duty there with the Second 
Division? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you mail the letter from the division? 

Colonel Van Vuset. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLroop. What date, if you recall, was this letter mailed in 
reply to the general’s letter? 

Colonel Van Vuret. I believe I have my registered mail receipt 
here, sir. It may take a minute to find it. 

Mr. FLoop. Don’t bother. We will get to that. 

Colonel Van Vuiret. It was mailed the day I wrote it or the day 
after. It is dated May 11, 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. If you have a registered receipt for- that 
communication of yours to the general, will you have it marked by 
the clerk as an exhibit and made part of the record at this point. 

Colonel Van Vuier. If I have it, ves, sir. 
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(The documents were received, marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and are 
as follows:) 
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Mr. FLoop. Was this letter that you wrote to the general in reply 
to his letter to you what now has become known as the second Van 
Vliet report? 

Colonel Van Vutert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You mailed that to the general at the Pentagon? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did anybody in the armed services or anybody identi- 
fied with any civilian arm of the United States Government or any- 
body else at any time, any place, anywhere, order or ask you or suggest 
or imply that you change any part one way or the other of your origi- 
nal or copied or subsequent report, known as the second report? 

Colonel VAN Vuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Saeeuan. May I ask a question at this point? 

Colonel, could you tell me when you went to General Bissell in the 
first place and the other general, is there anything in the Army 
regulations which states a certain amount of reports should be made 
out, in duplicate or triplicate, or is it just as many copies as they ask 
you to make out? Aren’t there Army regulations on reports of this 
nature? 

Colonel Van Vurer. There are regulations on correspondence, sir, 
but whether or not there is a regulation that applies in this particular 
case I am not prepared to state. I don’t know of it, and I didn’t of 
course know of it at the time. I can’t say whether it was habitual 
to make it in one, two, or six copies. 

Mr. Surenan. In other words, as far as you know, there is no gen- 
eral Army regulation stating they should be made in duplicate or 
triplicate or anything like that? 

Colonel Van VurerT. I cannot answer the question either way, sir. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Furcoto. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman, which I 
should like to put in at this point. 

Colonel, we are trying to locate or to trace your original report. 
Do I understand correctly that the last you saw that original report 
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was when you left it apparently in the office of General Bissell, the 
head of G-2, and that from that time right up to the present time 
that is the last you have seen of your report? 

Colonel Van Vuier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcoio. Can you be of any help whatever to us in any way 
as to what might have happened to that report from the time you 
left it with General Bissell? Or does your testimony leave it, as you 
have, that the last you saw that report it was with General Bissell 
and if we want to trace the chain of where it may be now you can’t 
help us any further than that? 

Colonel Van Vuier. I can’t help you any more than that, sir. I 
can’t say that it was physically in his hands. It was in his office. 

Mr. Furcoo. It was in the office of General Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. To bring you right up to the minute, Colonel, what was 
the next communication you had, written or oral, from anybody 
after you mailed that letter at Fort Lewis to General Parks on the 
date upon which you mailed it? What was the next communication? 
Who got in touch with you next and when, as best you recall? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Unofficially, sir, 1 had been contacted prior 
to the letter to General Parks, by Mr. Montgomery Green, and had 
referred his questions to the Department of the Army, cited my 
directive from General Bissell and requested that they handle Mr. 
Montgomery Green’s question, answer it or direct me how to answer 
it. They replied and told me that I could tell Mr. Green that he 
should address his questions to the Public Information Office and that 
I could not discuss such matters informally, which I did. 

Mr. Fioop. After you mailed the letter to General Parks, which 
is my question. 

Colonel Van Vu1er. No, sir, the letter from Green preceded my 
letter to General Parks. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that? 

Colonel Van Vuretr. That had happened before I mailed this letter 
to General Parks. Since that time—— 

Mr. F.Loop. Since you mailed the letter to General Parks who has 
been in touch with you? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I don’t recall their names, sir. Two news- 
paper correspondents in Japan tried to contact me in September of 
1950, and I told them the same that I had told Mr. Montgomery 
Green. 

Mr. FLoop. That was subsequent to your letter to General Parks? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Anybody in the armed services? 

Colonel VAN Vuier. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the first time that you heard anything about 
yom report, your second report; when is the first time after the Fort 
sewis incident? 

Colonel Van Vurer. In late September 1950 I received some per- 
sonal mail from friends and relatives in the States that enclosed 
clippings from newspapers which appeared to be from a press release 
of about September 18 from the Department of the Army. 

Mr. F.ioop. That is the first you heard about it? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. Did you do anything as a result of those newspaper 
clippings? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the next step you heard? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Later, from reading the newspaper clippings 
I learned that this committee had been formed and that it had ques- 
tioned Lt. Col. Donald B. Stewart. 

Mr. FLoop. Between the mailing of the letter to General Parks and 
between the day you picked up a paper and saw that this committee 
had been formed by the House of Representatives that Colonel Stewart 
had been examined, you had been approached by no one except news- 
paper reporters in one instance? 

Colonel Van Vuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. By telephone or in person or anything else, is that 
right? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. After I learned that this committee 
had been formed and that it had interrogated then Lieutenant Colonel 
Stewart, it became apparent to me that the committee might want to 
interrogate me. My own particular position at the time was I was 
stationed in Japan and my family was about to sail from the United 
States to Japan. I wanted if possible to avoid having them sail in 
one direction and me fly the other way. So I sent a radiogram ad- 
dressed to Representative Madden asking whether my testimony was 
desired. I received a reply from Mr. Mitchell which stated that it 
was and that I would be notified. 

Mr. F.Loop. I take for granted we have such communication, Mr. 
Mitchell, and that will be made part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Yes; we have them in the file. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit 5” and are as 
follows: ) 

[Radiogram] 


Toxyro, November 19, 1951. 
Congressman Ray J. MappeEn, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Will I be called to testify concerning Katyn Investigation? 
Col. Van VLIBT, 
CAS General Headquarters, Tokyo. 


[Cablegram } 
WasnHinecton, November 20, 1951. 
Col. Joun H. Van Vuier, Jr. 
CAS, General Headquarters, Tokyo, Japan: 
Committee desires your testimony after Congress reconvenes late January. 
You will be notified. 
Joun J. Mrrcue.y, 
Committee Counsel, Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and 
Study of the Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 


Mr. FLoop. That is how you came in touch with us, is that right? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you arrive in W ome! on for this hearing? 

Colonel Van Vurer. The Ist of February, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. To whom did you report? 

Colonel Van Viter. The Office of Legislative Liaison in the 
Pentagon. 
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Mr. Fioop. I show you exhibit No. 2, and for the record I direct 
your attention to the back thereof and that line which is marked at 
the bottom thereof ‘Enclosure No. 2,”’ and in quotation is ‘“‘Mont- 
gomery Green and related papers.”’ 

Mr. FLoop. Who is Montgomery Green, if you know? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Sir, I can answer that this way, A Mr. Epstein 
was trying to write a report of some sort and had evidently published 
some newspaper articles. As a result, a former prisoner of war named 
Harry Schultz whom I knew and who knew I had been to Katyn had 
apparently written to Mr. Epstein or Mr. Montgomery Green, who in 
turn wrote me and said, are you the Colonel Van Vliet that Mr. Schultz 
mentioned, and if so, what is the story. 

Mr. Fioop. | developed that only because of what is on the back 
of the enclosure. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furcoio. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Flood asked you one question which brings to my attention 
this next one. Did | understand correctly that from the time you last 
filed your report with General Bissell, your original report, from that 
time up until the present time you at no time heard either directly or 
indirectly that there were some broadcasts of one kind or another 
pertaining to the Katyn massacre that might be in conflict with the 
report that you had filed? Had you at any time heard anything 
about that? 

Colonel Van Vuter. The only radio broadcasts that I heard about, 
sir, were in letters from friends and relatives that mentioned the press 
and radio reaction in September of 1950, the press and radio reaction 
to the press release from the Department of the Army, which included 
my second report. 

Mr. Furcoto. No; I am referring now to whether or not you had 
ever heard, either directly or indirectly, of any radio broadcast that 
might have been made either by private broadcasters or by some 
agency of the United States Government, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, or some other department, referring to the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre. 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. In other words, from the time you filed your report 
up until the present time you have not heard of any such broadcasts 
emanating from this country? 

Colonel Van Vurer. | have never heard of any such broadcast, nor 
did I know whether or not this Government or any of its agencies 
had an official view on the matter, sir. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In other words, from the time you filed your report 
up until the present time you were not aware of any statements made 
by any one in authority in this country that might be in conflict with 
your version on the Katyn Forest massacre, up to the present time? 
Is that true? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I still don’t know of any such. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have one question. Can you state now, 
Colonel, whether the second report dated May 11, 1950, a copy of 
which you have presented to the committee, contains siibstantially 
the same information that was contained in your first report? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. Is there anything that you know of vour own 
knowledge that was in the first report that has not been included in 
this report? 
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Colonel Van Vurer. Nothi material, sir. I think there were 
perhaps some more names in the first report. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In this report you also include your con- 
clusions, do you not? 

Colonel Van Vuret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Those conclusions are the same as those which 
were included in your original report? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Colonel, just so that some people may not mis- 
understand your position, when you viewed those bodies at Katyn 
and came to your own conclusion that it was the Russians who did it, 
what impelled you most to immediately seek G-2 so you could tell 
your story? Was it in protection to yourself because you knew you 
were sitting on a keg of dynamite from the standpoint of international 
politics, or was it because you felt so strongly that that was the case 
and the freedom-loving people of the world would not be living under 
a lie? Which of the two was uppermost in having you to seek out 
G-—2 to give them your report immediately when you got contact with 
the American Army again? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Sir, I don’t believe that personal protection 
was a factor at all. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That is why I asked that question because I 
believe it wasn’t and that ought to be brought out. 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. It was just a matter that I had been 
there and felt that I should render a report on what I had seen and 
state my conclusions for what they were worth. 

Mr. O’Konskr. As a good American soldier you felt that the 
freedom-loving people of the world were entitled to know the truth 
as you saw it; is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vurrr. I felt that I should render a report to my 
military superiors, sir. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Under the circumstances that is the only thing 
you could do, Colonel. I admire you for it. I think you are a great 
American. I do not want any misunderstanding on that. 

Major General Bissell is still with G—2? 

Colonel Van Vuret. I cannot answer that question, sir. He is not 
still the G-2 and I don’t know his present assignment. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. You do not know if he is with the military set-up 
at all, then, do you? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. O’Konskr. The secretary that you dictated this note to, or 
- report to G-2, could you give us a brief description of her? I 

elieve we have her name here; do we not, Counsel? 

Mr. Mrrcusg.t. Is her name Mrs. Mildred Meeres? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I don’t remember her name, sir. I don’t 
believe that I could describe her. I don’t think I could identify her 
now if you produced her. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Did you ever hear of a Lieutenant Colonel Holloman 
when you Were giving the report to Major General Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vu1er. It is possible that that is the name of the 
assistant to General Bissell, who had the adjoining office. I cannot 
state so under oath. 
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Mr. O’Konsk:. After you gave your report, did General Bissell 
show any concern about the report? Did he indicate in any way that 
he was going to follow through to get additional information from the 
other witnesses, or did he create the impression that as far as he was 
concerned your report was a dead issue? What impression did he 
create with you? Was he eager to get the additional information and 
get at the truth of the matter, or did he seem more eager to label it 
top secret and just forget about it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Sir, that calls for an opinion, and I dont 
believe I have enough information even to form an opinion. I have 
the impression that General Bissell agreed with me that it was a 
matter as much for the State Department as a matter for the War 
Department, but that is just what I think these many years later. 
Because I thought so at the time I may be just wishing that he had 
agreed with me. I really don’t know what was in his mind, sir. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That is all I have, except to say I think you are a 
great American and a credit to the United States Army. 

Mr. Sueenan. Colonel, I have a couple of questions I would like 
to ask you, please. 

No. 1, I think when a top secret document is made out ordinarily, 
and I am not sure of the Army procedure, is it not the procedure to 
give it a document number or something? Do you know anything 
about that? To identify it in some way. 

Colonel Van Vuter. It is registered, I believe, sir. The handling 
of top secret material, sir, is covered in detail in Army Regulations 
380-5, and to try and give you a specific answer on that I think 
would be a mistake on my part. 

Mr. Sueenan. In other words, we should consult the regulations. 
Let’s put the question in this way: Do you remember any particular 
document number given to the report when you gave it to the General 
Bissell you mentioned? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. SHeewan. You would not hazard a guess, would you, as to 
why General Bissell thought such top secrecy should be given to the 
report? Did he make any reports to you about top secrecy? 

Colonel Van Vuier. I don’t believe we discussed it, sir. I can tell 
you why I thought so, and if General Bissell saw it as I did—— 

Mr. SHEEHAN. We would like to have your opinion on it. 

Colonel Van Vuter. I thought it was of top-secret value. I later 
had this confirmed by reading Dr. Goebbels’ diaries, that this was a 
matter that the Germans exploited to the hilt in attempting to separate 
the Western Allies from Russia. That immediately puts it in my mind 
into State Department business and therefore top secret. 

Mr. Sueenan. This was in 1945 after the war was all over and may- 
be that same opinion didn’t hold. 

Colonel Van Vuiier. No comment, sir. 

Mr. Suepuan. One other question: When you visited the graves 
at Katyn did the Germans bring any newspapermen along with you 
whose names you might remember? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I can’t say what anyone’s name was at the 
grave other than those I have already identified, none of whom were 
newspapermen. There were people there, I believe, from the German 
Press Relations Bureau, but I don’t know their names, sir. 
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Mr. SHeesan. Were there any there from the International Red 
Cross? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. There was a man there in a Red Cross arm 
band. Whether he was strictly International Red Cross or not I 
can’t state. It was reported by the Germans that the Red Cross was 
supposed to have been invited to inspect this scene. I don’t believe 
they had. 

Mr. Sueewan. My last question, Colonel. You stated that in the 
interim between your original report in 1945 and the report in 1950, 
to the best of your knowledge you put in all you did know. Has 
your memory been refreshed or have any new names been presented 
now that you might think of that wasn’t in the 1950 report, or new 
facts? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sagexan. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. We will recess for a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Mappgen. The committee will now resume. 

Congressman Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. Colonel Van Vliet, did you read the testimony of 
Colonel Stewart, who was with vou at the Katyn graves? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Is it your recollection that that report corresponds 
pretty squarely with your own? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Exactly, sir. I would sign Colonel Stewart’s 
statement as my own. 

Mr. Donprro. Did you come to your conclusion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the government responsible for this act, alone or in 
concert with the others who were at the grave with you? 

Colonel Van Vuret. I reached my opinion alone and reluctantly, 
then discussed it with the others, and we jointly tried our best to 
discredit our opinion. We tried not to believe that the Russians 
had done this thing. We didn’t want to believe it. We wanted to 
believe that the Germans had done it and were trying to hoax us. 

Mr. Donpero. At the time you were prisoners of the Germans. 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Naturally you would not be feeling very kindly or 
friendly toward them. 

Colonel Van Vurer. That is correct, sir, and having reached that 
conclusion independently, having confirmed it in discussion with the 
others, we then spent a lot of time trying to break down our own 
conviction because we were so reluctant to believe that the Russians 
had done it. 

Mr. Donpvero. How long had you been a prisoner of the Germans 
at the time you visited the graves? 

Colonel Van Vurer. About 2% months. 

Mr. Donvero. How long in all were you a prisoner of the Germans? 

Colonel Van Vier. Two years, two and a half months. 

Mr. Donvero. Both you and Colonel Stewart were prisoners 
about the same length of time? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. When you say that you tried to break down your 
own conclusions I want to ask you whether or not you were basing 
your reasoning upon the things that you saw at the graves. 
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Colonel Van Vurer. The things that I saw at the graves, sir, were 
the unshakable thing that made me continue believing that the Rus- 
sians had done it. 

Mr. Donpverro. At the time the Russians were allies of the United 
States? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. But from what you saw you came to the conviction 
and conclusion that it was the Russian Government and not the Ger- 
man Government responsible for what had happened? 

Colonel Van Vuiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. At the time you filed your report with our Govern- 
ment did you file any other reports? 

Colonel VAN Vuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you personally know—and this may be an un- 
fair question—do you personally know of any other reports either 
marked “top secret’’ or ‘“‘secret’’ that were lost at the time that you 
filed your report? 

Colonel Van Vuter. No, sir. 

Mr. DonpeEro. You do not? 

Colonel Van Vuier. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you file it in duplicate or a single copy? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I tried to answer that question before, sir. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Donpero. I did not hear all of your testimony or I would 
not have asked you that. 

Colonel Van Vurer. I don’t recall whether there was one or more 
than one copy made. I signed one and do not recall if there were 
carbons. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not recall whether carbon copies were made 
by the stenographer? 

Colonel Van Vier. No, sir; I do not recall. 

Mr. Donpero. Did you sign the report? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Did you sign more than one? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. I only remember signing one. 

Mr. SuHeewan. Colonel, at any time were you questioned by the 
State Department on this matter, or any official from the State 
Department? 

Colonel Van Vuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Mircuey. Colonel, at the time that General Bissell was 
listening to your story did he ever ask you to look at any other report 
on Katyn? 

Colonel Van Vurer. None that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Mrirecnety. On the statement which you were taking the 
copies from here, which is an official release of the War Department, 
“For immediate release on September 18, 1950,” the statement is 
made, and I will read it for the record: 

The Department of State has no record of having received the memorandum of 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet on May 25, 1945, and the Department of the Army 
has so far found no receipt for it and no covering letter of transmittal. The only 
letter sent on May 25, 1945, from General Bissell to General Holmes was on 
another phase of this subject, and it contains no reference to transmitting the 
Van Vliet memorandum. General Holmes has been reached with reference to 
the matter and does not recall ever having seen Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet’s 
memorandum, though General Bissell remembers having sent it to him. 
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What is the other phase of this subject? Do you know anything 
else pertaining to that? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. That is the first I have heard of it, 
when I read that same paper that you are reading. I didn’t know 
and I still don’t. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Have you ever heard of a Lieutenant Colonel 
Szymanski, Regular Army? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. In yesterday’s newspaper I think 
was the first time I had seen his name. 

Mr. Mrrcue tu. Do you know what his official duty was during the 
war? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I would like to come back, Colonel, to your findings 
at the time you were at Katyn. I would like to ask you whether you 
found that all the bodies were in military uniforms. 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. There were a few, perhaps two or 
three in what appeared to be priests’ robes, black robes. 

Mr. Mrrcue t. In civilian clerical uniform, is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrircne.i. You say two or three of those that you inspected, 
is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. In the field museum established by 
the Germans there were Geneva arm bands and priests’ insignia and 
military insignia. They had a representative sample displayed in 
their showcase, but of course I don’t know for sure that they came from 
the graves. They looked and smelled like they came from the graves, 
but in the grave | only saw a couple of the corpses which appeared to 
have on long black robes like a monk would wear. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. You at least saw two or three corpses with what 
appeared to be civilian clerical uniforms, and these corpses had the 
same bullets as you have described previously? 

Colonel Van Vurer. As to the bullets, | can’t say, sir. I didn’t 
inspect them that closely. 

Mr. Mircewecvy. But they were in the graves with the military? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrenexy. Did you find on any of the corpses any bayonet 
wounds? 

Colonel Van Vuter. No, sir. The Germans reported that they 
had discovered bayonet wounds. They showed us pieces of cloth 
that had triangular holes allegedly made by a bayonet. I have no 
way of knowing what made that tear and couldn’t identify a bayonet 
wound from any other kind of puncture wound in that kind of corpse. 

Mr. Mrrenext. | believe you testified in answer to Mr. Dondero’s 
question that you read Colonel Stewart’s report and subscribed to it 
completely. 

Colonel Van Vuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you remember a reference in that report to the 
finding of the remains of some Russian officers killed back in 1929 
or 1930? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I don’t recall that Colonel Stewart’s report 
said that those were Russian officers, but of by own knowledge, sir. 
we were shown several other holes in the vicinity, test holes that had 
been dug apparently in a search for more graves. In the bottom of 
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these test holes there were bones that appeared to be very old. They 
had no meat left on them. They were scattered human bones. 

Mr. Furcoio. Did you see those bones yourself? 

Colonel Van Vuier. I saw those bones. I had no way of knowing 
whether the hole had been dug and the bones thrown in just to impress 
us or not. We were told that they were the bones of Russians who 
had been executed over a period of years by the Russian secret police 
who used the woods for a disposal ground. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would the fact that in that same location there 
were bodies found of Russian officers or of some persons killed back 
in 1929 or 1930 tend to indicate that it must have been the Russians 
who did the other murders? 

Colonel Van Vuter. It would if that were the fact. I cannot 
testify that that was the fact. 

Mr. Furco io. You do know however that bones were found which 
seemed to be of longer duration that those than you described pre- 
viously? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I was shown bones in the test holes, and they 
appeared to be much older because there was no meat left on them. 
avers. I wasn’t there when they were dug up. 

Mr. Donpero. Will my colleague yield for a brief question? 

Were there any women found among the bodies? 

Colonel Van Vuiier. I saw none. 

Mr. Donpero. Or did you see any? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I saw nothing that I could identify as a woman. 
I don’t recall if any were reported. 

Mr. Mirene.y. Did the Germans tell you there had been? 

Colonel Van Vuirr. I don’t remember that, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one other question, and that is to clear the 
record: I believe you testified that you received a letter from General 
Parks on May 26, 1950. The letter is aétually dated April 26, 1950. 
Did you mean May 26, 1950, or April 26? 

Colonal Van Vurer. The date should be 1950. I believe for the 
record, I made a mistake and said 1949 earlier. 

Mr. Macurowticz. It was on the 11th of May that you prepared 
the new report on the basis of that letter, isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Van Vuiier. Please let the record show that I made a 
mistake and that it is correctly April 26, 1950, for the date of General 
Parks’ letter to Colonel Van Vliet. 

Mr. Suerxan. Colonel, may I ask a question regarding these bones 
that you think or were told were the old Russians from 1929. Was 
there any indication that they were massacred in a smiliar fashion? 
Were their arms tied behind them or anything, or was it just a bunch 
of bones scattered together? ‘ 

Colonel Van Vier. Just a few scattered arm and leg bones lying 
in the bottom of a hole is all that I saw, and how the owner met death 
was not evident, nor was it explained by the Germans. 

Mr. Furco.o. At the beginning of the testimony, the question was 
asked whether or not some corpse was selected as the Germans 
requested. You answered saying “We did. We could not argue 
with a man who has a gun.” JI assume that you used that figuratively 
rather than literally? I think you ought to clear it up for the record 
so there won’t be any question at all about it. 
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Colonel Van Vuirer. We were on a conducted tour under armed 
German guard. I didn’t mean to imply that anyone drew a weapon 
on us and menaced us with a weapon, but when insistence is made that 
you do something with a man who is armed it is pointless to argue too 
long. 

Mr. Furco.to. Then you selected the corpse that vou wanted to. 
They didn’t tell vou to select any particular one? 

Colonel Van Vuirer. Free choice. They would have dug anyone 
out of the grave. 

Mr. Furcoio. You have answered this, I believe, with reference 
to whether or not you found or saw any books or papers purporting 
to be diaries of the Polish officers. You didn’t actually see any of 
those yourself, but were told about them? 

Colonel Van Vurer. I saw diaries in the German field museum. 

Mr. Furco.o. Did you see any that bore a date later than 1940? 

Colonel VAN Vuer. No, sir: I did not. I think had there been 
any, the Germans would have been sure that I didn’t see them. 

Mr. Furco.io. Yes; they could have done that. At any rate, you 
didn’t see any that bore a date later than 1940? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. Furco.io. With reference to the bindings on the hands of these 
Polish officers, at any time did you see anything that looked at all 
like barbed wire? Were the bindings that you saw simply of the 
rope or parachute binding that you mentioned, or at any place did 
you see anything that looked like wire or barbed wire? 

Colonel Van Vuter. I don’t remember seeing anything but cord 
used to tie their hands with. 

Mr. Mirrene.i. How deep in the flesh was the cord? 

Colonel Van Vuter. In places the cord had penetrated its own 
diameter and was flush with the flesh. 

Mr. Furco.o. At any tithe or place did you see any bodies that 
were shot other than in the head? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. You didn’t see any bullet holes any place in the back 
other than in the base of the skull, that you recall? 

Colonel Van Vuier. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. In his testimony Colonel Stewart said that he had 
kept a notebook and he made some notes as he made his observations, 
that he kept that notebook until finally it was taken away from him. 
Did you at any time vourself take any notes on the scene or did you 
keep any sort of notebook as you went along? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. Neither did Colonel Stewart. The 
notes that we had, which we later compared, merely had the names of 
the party, the address in Berlin, and the dates of departure and arrival, 
no comments as to what we saw or our conclusions. 

Mr. Furcoto. I have just one final question, Colonel: You covered 
in your testimony your observations at the scene of this massacre in 
Katyn Forest. I want to quote briefly for vou from the testimony 
of Colonel Stewart. 1 read as follows: 

We did not like the Germans; those who had been prisoners longer had a more 
intense dislike. The longer I was a prisoner, the more I hated the Germans; and 
yet in spite of the animosity I had for the Germans at the end of the war, and in 
spite of what we have found out about their concentration camps, in spite of 
everything that I learned about the Germans while I was a prisoner, it did not 
change that conviction that I formed then, that in this one case—I do not know 
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about any others—in this one case the Germans were not responsible; that these 
men had been executed by the Russians, 

- That is the end of Colonel Stewart’s testimony. 

As I understand it, you subscribe completely to that statement and 
that more or less represented your own frame of mind, too? 

Colonel VAN Vuirer. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. Just to make it absolutely clear, I think that 
perhaps it should also be pointed out that when you yourself were 
freed from prison camp, it was more or less as a result of the Russian 
advance that you were freed, is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. So in spite of that fact, which perhaps might make 
the ordinary person feel a little kindness toward them, your statement 
and your belief is still as I have just quoted it? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. Colonel, in conclusion-1 want to join with the 
sentiments nome by Congressman O’Konski in his commendation 
of you for the way in which vou handled vourself not only here as a 
witness but for the observations vou have made and I too subscribe 
to the theory that vou have acted in all wavs as a patriotic citizen in 
whom not only the armed services but also this country can have 
great pride. 

Colonel Van Viier. Thank you, sir 

Mr. O’Konski. Just one more question, Colonel: Would you 
describe to us the attempt that was made by the Russians to cover 
up those graves and plant trees on them, I understand, so that no- 
body would ever find them? Would you give us a description of the 
terrain. Wouldn’t the type of tree that was found on it more or less 
testify to the fact that they must have been planted when the Rus- 
sians were there rather than the Germans? Do vou have any know- 
ledge of that? 

Colonel Van Vurer. | can testify as to the condition of the ground 
as I saw it, sir, but I didn’t see the trees that were on the graves 
The VTAVES had already been opened. 

Mr. SHeeHan. May I ask one question, please, Colonel. On the 
examination vou made of the bones, we have been talking contin- 
uously about the shot in the back of the head coming out of the fore- 
head. Were there any bodies that didn’t show those particular 
marks, that may have been killed or died some other way or thrown 
in there alive? 

Colonel Van Virer. Not that I saw, sir 

Mr. SHeenan. They all had the bullet hole? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Without exception. 

Mr. Firoop. We may have some other testimony along this line, 
and just for the record, if we ean protect it. Does vour report indi- 
cate the names of the members of the post mortem teams? 

Colonel Van Vurer. No, sir. 

Mr. FLroop. Do you at this point recall the names of any of the 
members of the German post mortem teams that might have been of 
other nationality, if you know or recall? 

Colonel Van Virer. This is the first I ever heard of the German 
post mortem teams. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Fnoop. They didn’t discuss that with you at any time? You 
were present when the Germans conducted post mortem teams on the 
bodies? 
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Colonel Van Vurer. I see what you mean. I was present while 
they examined in detail one body and was at the grave site while 
they were continuing the process of body after body. I do not know 
the names of anyone who was present other than a Dr. Butz. I 
believe that is spelled B-u-t-z. 

Mr. Foon. | just wanted to know if you did. 

Secondly, were you briefed at any time by the Germans at your base 
prisoner of war camp at Katyn or Smolensk, or were comments made 
by Germans to you officially subsequent thereto? 

Colonel Van Virer. Prior to inspecting the graves we were given 
a continual bombardment of what amounted to briefing or propa- 
ganda, if you will. It was just at that time we thought one more 
phase of the anti-Russian propaganda that we were constantly ex- 
posed to. We were very definitely briefed. They told us what we 
we were going to see, where we would see it, who had done it. We 
tried to shrug it off. They failed to point out that the shoes and cloth- 
ing weren’t very worn. That was the thing that we observed our- 
selves and which we think was the most important single observation. 

Mr. Mitcuewt. Colonel, just so we won’t have to call you back 
again, | would like to point out that on exhibit No. 3, which you have 

iven to the committee, page 6, the statement is made by you, I be- 
eeu. I will quote it for the purpose of the record: 

In Paris I stayed with General Barker, and at his suggestion discussed the 
matter with a full colonel (whose name I have forgotten)— 


You have already given that testimony 


in connection with war crimes investigations. He decided it was a matter for 
the War Department and the State Department and took no action. 

I would like to put this on the record and have it certified. Who 
was Colonel Drake? We didn’t discuss him during the testimony. 

Colonel Van Vuiper. Colonel Drake, Thomas D. Drake, was the 
senior American prisoner of war in Oflag 64. He was repatriated 
on the Gripsholm, a matter of stomach ulcers. 

Mr. Mrrene.i. When? 

Colonel Van Vuier. I don’t recall the exact year, but he got out 
about a year before the end of the war. Prior to his departure from 
Oflag 64 then Captain Stewart and I saw him alone, the three of us 
and Stewart and I told Colonel Drake of our conclusions about 
Katyn and requested that he pass that information to the War De- 
partment. Colonel Drake shrugged the matter off. He rather acted 
as though he thought that both Stewart and I had been completely 
hoaxed by the Germans and brushed it off. Whether or not he made 
a report upon his return is not known to me. 

Mr. Mircue.u. Did you say he was senior American officer? 

Colonel Van Vuter. He was the senior American officer in that 
prison camp. 

Mr. Mircuepu. Did he have any way of knowing anything about 
Katyn other than what you told him? 

Colonel Van Virsr. Yes, sir. He had opportunity to hear the 
English language broadcasts that the Germans piped into the prison 
camp, Lord Law-Haw. The Germans had put posters in the pfison 
camps shortly after the discovery of the mass graves at Katyn, 
blown-up photographs of the corpses, and had used it as a great blast 
anti-Russian propaganda. He knew about it. 
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Mr. Mitcuetit. Do you know where Colonel Drake is today? 

Colonel Van Vurer. He retired and left the service. I don’t know 
his present location, sir. 

Mr. Mircue uv. But he stated to you that he thought you had been 
taken in by the German story; is that right? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcwety. Do you know any particular reason why a brother 
officer would make such a comment to you, especially a prisoner of 
war of the Germans? 

Colonel Van Vurer. Captain Stewart and I were both disappointed 
in the fact that we were unable to convince Colonel Drake that the 
two of us had reached a conclusion that was worth passing on to the 
War Department. I don’t know his reason for brushing us off. I 
don’t know of my own knowledge that he did brush us off. He may 
have made a report upon his return. I don’t know. He didn’t act 
as if he thought it was of any importance at that time. 

Mr. Donpero. Colonel, about what time was that conversation 
that you bad with Colonel Drake, the year and the month? 

Colonel VAN Vurer. It was 1944. I don’t recall the month, sir. 
It was shortly before the Gripsholm returned with a load of American 
repatriates. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you know Harry Thomas Schultz, of Hanover, 
N. H.? 

Colonel Van Vuier. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. Any other questions from the committee? 

Colonel, I want to commend you on your straight-forward testimony 
here this afternoon and thank you for coming across the Pacific to 
testify at this hearing. Your testimony has been very valuable and 
the committee appreciates your presence here and the testimony 
which you have recorded. 

Let me ask you one final question. Your testimony has been very 
emphatic and direct after all the extenuating circumstances that you 
witnessed while visiting the exhumed graves at Katyn, and you were 
alike emphatic and convinced that the Russians committed these mass 
murders. In your original report that was submitted to General 
Bissell were you as emphatic as to the guilt of the Russians as you were 
generally speaking in your testimony here today? 

Colonel Van Vuter. Except for a possibly different choice of words, 
I had the same feeling at the time I wrote it, and in my opinion I was, 
sir. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. 

1 might make this announcement. Tomorrow morning at 10:30 
the committee will reconvene, and I will ask the members to be here 
on time because we have decided not to have an afternoon session. 
We have two witnesses tomorrow. We will endeavor to complete 
the testimony of both witnesses even if we have a late lunch. 

Mr. Mircue.u. or the purpose of the witnesses for tomorrow 
and for those present, I would like to say that the first witness tomor- 
row morning will be Mr. Marion (Mike) Gawiak, who was the youngest 
Polish prisoner of war of the Soviets.. He is an escapee from the 
camp at Kozelsk, which is where most of these bodies that were 
identified at Katyn came from. The purpose of his testimony is to 
show that he knew these people whose bodies were exhumed. 
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The second witness tomorrow will be Prof. T. Thaddeus Romer, 
presently a professor at McGill University in Montreal. He was the 
last Polish Ambassador and the man who was handed the notes by 
Molotov at the time of the breaking off of the Russian-Polish relations, 
which was in April 1943. He will be the second witness tomorrow. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee was recessed until 10:30 
a. m., Tuesday, February 5, 1952.) 
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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
THe Sevecr CoMMITTEE ON THE 
KaytN Forest Massacre, 
Washington, dD. C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in 
room 445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Madden (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden (presiding), Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, 
O’Konski, and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

I] might announce that immediately after the hearings this morning 
there will be an executive meeting of the committee. 

Mr. Counsel, | understand this morning we have one or two 
witnesses. 

Mr. Mrrcenevyi. We have two witnesses this morning, sir. I would 
like to run one witness with a translator now, and then we can swear 
the other witness after this witness finishes his testimony 

Chairman Mappen. Which witness is to be sworn? 

Mr. Mrrene iyi. Mr. Marion Gawiak 

Chairman Mappen. Stand up, Mr. Gawiak 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in th 
hearings now being held will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, | do. 

Mr. Mrrenecy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have you swear in 
Mr. Roman Pucinski, translator, from Chicago, just in the event we 
have any difficulty with language this morning. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the interpretation you will give to 
the testimony of the witness at the hearing this morning will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help vou God? 

Mr. Pucinskt. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 


TESTIMONY OF MARION (MIKE) GAWIAK, PORT COLBORNE, 
CANADA 


Mr. Mircnevi.. What is vour full name, please? 
Mr. Gawtak. My name is Marion Gawiak. 

Mr. Mrrene ty. Will you spell your last name? 
Mr. Gawiak. G-a-w-i-a-k. 
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Mr. Mircue i. G-a-w-i-a-k. Where do you live at the present 
time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Right now I live in Canada. 

Mr. Mirewecu. You live in Canada at the present time. Where- 
abouts in Canada? 

Mr. Gawiak. A small town—— 

Chairman Mappen. If you will, speak a little louder. This room 
is a little difficult to hear in. If you will just raise your voice a little 
louder. 

Mr. Gawiak. I live in a small town named Port Colborne, which 
is about 20 miles out of Buffalo. 

Mr. Mirene.ty. Port Colborne? How do you spell that? P-o-r-t 
C-o-l-b-o-r-n-e? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mrreneiit. How many miles out of Buffalo was that? 

Mr. Gawiaxk. Around 20. 

Mr. Mrrcnexu. About 20 miles from Buffalo. 

Mr. Gawiak, I understand that you were a prisoner of war of the 
Soviets during World War II, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes; | was a prisoner of war for 2 years. 

Mr. Mrrenexty. Will you tell us where you were born in Poland? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was born in Krakow. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Would you spell that for us? 

Mr. Gawiak. K-r-o-w—— 

Mr. Mircueui. K-r-a-k-o-w? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mireneiy. Were you an officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I was in officers’ school, at the time war broke 
out. 

Mr. Mircue i. How were you referred to while you were in officers’ 
school? 

(Witness conferring with interpreter.) 

Mr. Gawtak. In English, a cadet. 

Mr. Mircueii. Cadet. How old were you at that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. I was 19. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. When did war break out in Poland? 

Mr. Fioop. Let’s get the date, Counselor. Set the time. 

Mr. Pucinsx1. The Ist of September is what the witness said. 

Mr. Mircue yu. The Ist of September 1939. Could you give a 
statement of what happened at the time war started in Poland on 
September 1, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. On September 1, 1939, I was, like I said before, in 
cadet school in Voremahoest. That is in the eastern part of Poland. 

Chairman MapprEn. Speak louder, please. 

Mr. Mircueuu. In the eastern part of Poland you were in cadet 
school 

Mr. Gawiak. Actually we didn’t see any action at all. 

Mr. Mircne.yi. You were not in the action at all? 

Mr. Gawiak. At the beginning of the war? 

Mr. Mirenenuu. At the beginning of the war. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. | think probably we can make some arrange- 
ments to have these others hear the testimony. Can you turn toward 
the audience, probably. Maybe that will help. 

Chairman Mappen. Are the mikes arranged properly? 
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From the floor. Yes sir, but it is not a public-address system. It 
is only for recording purposes. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me say this for the counsel and the witness 
both. Try and raise your voice just a little higher because it is hard 
for the committee to hear. 

Mr. Fioop. May I suggest this, Mr. Mitchell: Will you instruct 
the young man to talk to that picture on the back wall. If he thinks 
his voice strikes that picture on the back wall, everybody will hear 
him. 

Mr. Mrrcenwe ct. | will do that, sir. I believe he heard it. May 
I ask a person in the back row to raise his hand, if he is getting it? 
I am sure you are probably getting mine. It is the witness’ you are 
having difficulty with. 

Mr. Gawiak. When the Germans were moving east of Poland we 
were preparing in military camp in case they encroached on us 
further. As everybody knows, the war was too fast for the Polish 
troops. The divisions weren’t there, as everybody knows. On the 
15th of September German troops were very near our city. 

Mr. MircHe tv. Could you give us on the map approximately where 
you were located at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I can. 

Mr. Mrrc#e.t. Was it in the eastern or western section of Poland? 

Mr. Gawtak. It was in the center and east. 

Mr. Mircwe.y. Maybe this other map would be of a little more 
assistance to you here. 

Which is the section where you were located? 

Mr. Gawrak. We were located in this section [indicating]. 

Mr. Mircue vt. In other words, you were located in the section 
which was about 100 miles from Warsaw? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, around that. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. South and east, 150. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcwe tv. Let’s see if we can pick that up on the other map 
now. 

Mr. Gawtak. I can’t see the town, but it is not very far from Lwow. 

Mr. Mrrcue tt. That is spelled L-w-o-w. What happened? Were 
you captured, or who was with you when you were captured? 

Mr. Gawtak. Actually it was during the fight of Wojemy-Wolvnski. 
We didn’t have any chance against the Germans. We kept fighting 
for 14 to 15 hours without a rest. I was in the artillery. 

Mr. Mrrcnevyi. How far from your own personal home was this 
place, would you estimate? 

Mr. Gawrak. Around 150 miles. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. West or east? 

Mr. Gawiak. East. 

Mr. Mircwecy. East? 

Mr. Gawtak. I lived on the Russian border. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. You lived on the Russian border? 

Mr. Gawiak. Fifteen miles from—— 

Mr. Mircue tw. Fifteen miles from the border? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Where were your own family at that time? 

Mr. Gawiax. My own family was home. My father, mother, and 
sister. Also we had refugees from the western part of Poland. 
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Mr. Mrreue.y. You had refugees from the western part of Poland? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. Then | take it in the 14 to 16 hours of fighting 
which you were engaged in, you were engaged in with the Germans, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcwewuy. Did you surrender to the Germans or did you sur- 
render to the Russians? 

Mr. Gawsak. No. After our commander, when he realized there 
was no use fighting against the Germans because their forces were to 
powerful compared to ours 

Mr. Mircue.i. The German forces? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. We got orders—May I say it in Polish? 

Mr. Mrrcneuu. Yes. 

Mr. Gawrak (through the interpreter). We received orders to de- 
mobilize and to return to our homes. 

Mr. Mirene tit. Who gave those orders? 

Mr. Gawrax. Our commanding officer. 

Mr. Mirenett. Your commanding officer. 

Mr. Gawrak. Really it wasn’t demobilization. 

Mr. Mirene iyi. Demobilization? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. He realized it was no use to fight because 
we would be captured by the Germans just the same. So he told us to 
go east. 

Mr. Mrresecu. In other words, to return to your homes tempo- 
rarily? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mrresecy. Did you return to your home? 

Mir. GAWwra Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mircneiy. Were your folks still there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. All my family was there, and there were about 
15 old men and children, refugees from western Poland. 

Mr. Mirceue i. Fifteen old men and— 

Mr. Gawtak. No; women and children. 

Mr. Mrrene tse. Mostly women and children and older men? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mirrene.t.. Where was your father at that time? 

Mr. Gawiakx. My father was home. 

Mr. Mircnett. What happened when you returned home after 
this so-called demobilization? 

Mr. Gawiak. To give exactly the picture I would have to tell you 
that my father was very wealthy before the war. 

Mr. Mirrene ty. Your father was very well off financially? 

Mr. Gaw1tak. Correct. He owned property, around 4,000 acres of 
forest land near Wlodzimierz Wolynski. 

Mr. Mirenevy. Have the record show that Congressman O’ Konski 
asked what his father’s business was, to which the reply was just made. 

Had the Soviets moved into Polish territory at that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. That was on September 17 when we heard 
Soviets attacking us from behind, At that time I wasn’t home yet. 

Mr. Mircue.i. You were not home? d 

Mr. Gawiak. | was with my troops. 

Mr. Mrrcuevyi. You were still with the troops then? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. The date exactly was 18th of September when 
I started on my way home. 

Mr. Mircue x. In other words, what vou are saying is that when 
you started home after the so-called demobilization order, it was on 
September 18. 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Had you heard at that time that the Soviets had 
moved in? 

Mr. Gawiaxk. Yes, we knew right away by the radio. 

Mr. Mircuetu. By radio. ; 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Chairman Mappen. September 18, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Did you still continue to proceed home, though? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 1 got home on September 19. 

Mr. Mircuety. September 19, 1939, to your home, which is 15 
miles from the Russian border? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I rode 45 miles and I walked the rest of the 
way home. On the way I changed my clothes from military to 
civilian. 

Mr. Mrrc#e.v. On your way home you changed your clothes. 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuety. From military to civilian. 

Mr. Gawiak. I was stopped by Russians and investigated. For- 
tunately I could speak Russian, not Russian but Ukrainian. 

Mr. Mircueii. You were stopped on your way home? You 
changed your clothes, and you were stopped by Soviets or Russians? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircueii. You can speak Ukrainian. Is that how you man- 
aged to get by the investigation? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuetit. What did you tell them at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. I didn’t tell them much. I just told them where I 
came from, that I was goingon my way home. I managed somehow— 
I didn’t go through big towns or villages, mostly through the country 
and bush. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Your route home, then, was on the country roads, 
what we would refer to as country roads. 

Mr. Gawi1ak. That is right. As I said before, | got home on the 
19th of September, in the morning at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Mircne xt. Five o'clock in the morning on the 19th of Sep- 
tember you arrived home? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircne tt. What happened when you got home? 

Mr. Gawtak. All territory was already occupied by Russia. 

Mr. Mrrcney. The territory at that time was occupied by Russia. 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 1 heard myself on the way home—usually 
when they occupied a town they had meetings and an officer stood 
up on a car 

Mr. Mirenevt. NKVD, is that? 

Mr. Gaviak. Yes. Stand on a truck or car and he was talking 
to the public, naturally big propaganda. Mostly they were telling 
us that freedom was from 

Chairman Mappen. | didn’t get that. 
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Mr. Mircne.t. Go ahead. Will you repeat it. They freed you. 
In other words, what the witness just said is that the Russians were 
announcing in the squares and in the various cities and localities 
that they had freed the local people. 

Mr. Gawiak. At the same time they were arresting all military 
men, especially officers. Also they arrested all men working for the 
Government. 

Mr. Mircuey. In other words, what you are saying is that while 
they were making these statements that they were freeing the peo- 
ple 

Mr. Gawiak. At the same time they were arresting the people 
who were in their opinion—— 

Mr. Mircue i. Military people and Government officials. 

Mr. Gawiak. Thatis right. 

Mr. Sueenan. Who were they freeing them from? 

Mr. Mrrenei.. Congressman Sheehan wants to know who they 
were freeing them from. 

Mr. O’Kownsxt. Fascists and landowners. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. He said they informed the populace, sir, that they 
were freeing them from the capitalists and Fascists. 

Mr. Mrrceneiyi. Will you proceed to tell us some of the details 
of what had happened to your family when you got home since the 
territory was occupied by the Russians? 

Mr. Gawiak. I will go back a day ahead. On the way home I was 
about 5 miles—I was working through a small town, the nearest 
town near our home, name of Mesech. 

Mr. Mrrenepy, You arrived at about 5 miles from where your home 
is, at the nearest village to it? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I meta friend of mine, a young chap, I believe, 
and I asked him did he ever hear what happened with my family. 

Mr. Mrrcueryt. You met a young fellow you knew on the road? 

Mr. Gawrak. That is right. He said that all of them are killed. 

Mr. Mircueiu. This young chap told you that all your family 
were killed? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; by the Reds. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By whom? 

Mr. Gawiak. Reds; the Soviets. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By Reds you mean the Russians. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcue tu. Let’s clarify that point. How do you refer in your 
part of the country to what we call Russian Soviets? Do you refer 
to them as Reds or how are they referred to in your own home town 
of Poland? 

(Interpreter and witness conferring.) 

Mr. Gawtak. Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Mircueiy. Do they use the word ‘‘Red’’? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Yes; we do. 

Mr. Mircueiyi. You were telling us that this young fellow had 
informed you that your family had been killed. 

Mr. Gawtaxk. Correct. So I hurried home. That wasn’t true, 
what he told me, because all of them were alive. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. You found your family to be all alive? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mircuety. Your father was there? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircue.tt. How many more members of your family? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was only my mother and sister. 

Mr. Mircue vy. Just your mother and sister. 

Mr. Gawtak. And, like I told, around 15 wives of Polish officers 
evacuated from the western part of Poland. 

Chairman Mappen. I did not get that. 

Mr. Mircue.t. Fifteen wives of Polish officers who had emigrated 
from western Poland, being pushed back by the Germans. 

Mr. Gawiak. Emigrated. 

Mr. Pucrnski. Evacuated. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Evacuated from western Poland, at the time, I 
presume, when the Germans invaded it. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. So I realized I can’t live at home 
because sooner or later we would be captured and taken to Russia. 
I told my father, ‘we have to get the women out.’”’ At that time we 
had two cars, but I didn’t like the idea of going by car because we 
would be captured even before well away from our home. So we got 
four wagons, and I told all the women to get dressed plain, not fancy, 
to get the children and collect all the valuable things like jewelry, 
and so on. I packed them and I sent them to Zdobunov, with the 
intention that they should get to the other side of the front. 

Mr. Mircuety. When you said the other side of the front, what 
way did you mean then, toward the German side or toward the 
Russian side? 

Mr. Gawiak. I meant the German side. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. Toward the German side. 

Mr. Gawiak. Already occupied 

Mr. Macurowicz. Let me ask a question there. At that time the 
Polish Army was fighting the German Army, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircnexy. And the Polish Army was not at war at that time 
with the Soviets? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, they weren’t. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yet you were fleeing toward Germany? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Why? 

Mr. Gawiak. It is hard to explain myself, but if you know the 
Russians like I do you would flee, too. 

Mr. Macurowicz. | happen to know. 

Mr. Gawiak. I didn’t talk about myself. I am talking about the 
women. In the western part of Poland— 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, you had more reason to fear the 
Russians than the Germans. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuetyt. The women. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the women had more reason to fear them? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Even though the Russians were technically our 
allies at that time. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. At that time we had other family 
relations in the city of Krakow. 

Mr. Mircue.ty. Did the women go on these four trucks? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. They all left, and later on when I was a prisoner 
of Russia I found out they went through. 

Mr. Mircnetu. How did you find out that they had got through the 
lines all right? 

Mr. Gawtak. Through letters. 

Mr. Mrrcne i. Where were you when you received the letter? 

Mr. Gawrak. I was in Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mrrcenety. You were in Kozielsk? Where is that on the map? 

(Witness indicating. ) 

Mr. Mircue yi. When did you get those letters? 

Mr. Gaw1akx. Could I go back. I will come to that point later. 

Mr. Mrrenecu. Sure thing. Let’s change that. I would like to 

have the record show that we stopped where he received letters at 
Kozielsk, and stopped when I questioned him as to when he received 
the letters. You have told us about your family and that they safely 
got through. I would like to know what happened to you and your 
father. 
» Mr. Gawiak. As I said, my father decided not to go with the 
women. It would make the trip too suspicious if there were men 
around. So we sent the women alone, just with the drivers. Myself 
and my father, who was walking in the same direction. 

Mr. Mirene ti. Which way were you walking, east or west? 

Mr. Gawiax. West. Our home was at that place [indicating], and 
my destination was the city of Zdobunov. 

Mr. Mircue.uy. In other words, he was walking from his home 
toward the west to get behind the German lines, too. 

Mr. Gaw1Axk. No; my idea was maybe I can get through to Ru- 
mania. 

Mr. Mrrene.ti. Oh. The idea of you and your father was to go to 
Rumania. How far did you get? 

Mr. Gawiak. I didn’t get far, about 15 miles, and we were captured 
by Russian troops. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Will you tell the committee exactly what hap- 
pened at the time you were captured? 

Chairman Mappen. We will have a recess for just a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask one question to correct a statement 
made. I stated before that at the time of this occurrence Russia 
was technically our ally. Actually the United States was not at war. 
Russia was technically neutral, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawrak. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But they were not at war with Poland. 

Mr. Gawtak. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They were technically neutral. 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircne.u. Before that last question I believe you had just 
been captured; is that correct, at about a distance of 14 or 15 miles 
from your home town? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Could you tell us the name of the town that vou 
were picked up in, captured? 

Mr. Gawtak. It wasn’t a town, it was a village. 


Mr. Mircene tt. A village? 
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What was the name of that, can you recall? 

Mr. Gawiak. Dorseczuwka. 

Mr. Mircuevit. Would you kindly spell that one for us, please? 

Mr. Pvucrnski. The correct spelling is D-o-r-s-c-c-z-u-w-k-a. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. For the record, | would like to point out that that 
is where the witness was captured by the Russians, which is approxi- 
mately 14 or 15 miles from his own home town in Poland, which is 
approximately 15 miles from the prewar Russian border. 

Chairman Mappren. What date? 

Mr. Mircuevtit. What date were you captured? 

Mr. Gawiak. The 19th of September. 

Mr. Mircnety. You were captured on September 19, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcuecy. Will you now tell us what happened to you at 
that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. From Dorscezuwka they shipped us to the city of 
Ostrow. 

Mr. Mrrcuev. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Gawiak. O-s-t-r-o-w. 

Mr. Mrrcne.tyi. What happened to you at that city? 

Mr. Gawtak. We arrived around 5 o’clock in the afternoon, myself 
and father. 

Mr. Mircnecy. Your father was with you at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. The NKVD investigated us in a building, 
a military building which used to be Polish border guard. 

Mr. Mireneti. The NKVD had set up headquarters in this Polish 
outpost or border guard post? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Mirreneiy. What happened at the time of this interrogation? 

Mr. Gawtak. Before they even talked to us they stripped us. 
They told us to take our clothes off. 

Mr. Mrrene tu. All clothes off? 

Mr. Gawtak. All clothes off except shorts. 

Mr. Mrrcenexyu. You had to take off all your clothes except shorts. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. They asked us many questions. 

Mr. Mrrcneiit. What type of questions were they asking? 

Mr. Gawrak. Are you a capitalist or not? Do you own property 
or not? May I speak in Polish? 

(Interpreter and witness conferring. ) 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). During the interrogation if our 
answers did not comply with their theory, then they would beat us. 

Mr. Mitrcuetyi. What form of beating was it? What I mean by 
that, was it with sticks or their hands or how? 

Mr. Gawiak. With their fists. 

Mr. Mircue.yt. Where did they hit you? 

Mr. Gawiak. In the face, right in the face. If that didn’t work 
they used sticks, usually they hit you on the back, where your kidneys 
are. 
Mr. Mrrcuett. In other. words, they had sticks, too, with which 
they hit you on the back? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircue vu. In the region of the kidneys? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Were you subjected to that? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircueiti. Why? 

Mr. Gawiak. I had marks for about a month later still on my back. 

Mr. Mircne.u. In other words, you still have marks on your 
mouth from that? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No. He said he had marks for 1 month later 
from that. 

Mr. Mrrcue ut. For 1 month later. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. In other words, they beat you because your father 
was a landowner, is that right? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. May I say something in Polish? 

Mr. Mircue.u. You can say it in Polish to him, too. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). If my answers didn’t conform 
with the ideas that they were trying to convey, then they would subject 
us to beatings 

Mr. O’Konsx1. If you had said that you were not a landowner and 
if you had said that you were a Communist, they wouldn’t have beaten 
you, is that right? 

Mr. Gawiak. I believe so but I never said that. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. All right. 

Mr. Mircueti. How many beatings did you have in this particular 
city? 

Mr. Gawiak. I had practically every week. 

Mr. Mircue.u. How long were you in this city? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was in prison—it used to be before the war a 
Polish prison—I was there for a month. 

Mr. Mircue tt. In this same city, Ostrow? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I lived by myself in one cell, the same thing 
my father. 

Mr. Mircue t. In other words, you were in individual cells, your 
father had one and you had one? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. In the cell we didn’t have anything, 
just the floor and the walls. Like I told you before, we had only 
shorts. 

Mr. Mrrcue tu. All this period of time you only had shorts? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mircuety. What time of year was this? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was exactly September 22 when I got to the 

rison. 
; Mr. Mircue.t. In other words, you were put in the prison Sep- 
tember 22, 1939? 

Mr. Gawtak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mircueti. How were you clothed at that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. Just shorts, no shoes, no stockings, no trousers, no 
coats. 

Mr. Mircue tt. What is the weather in that particular part of 
Poland at that time of year? 

Mr. Gawiak. It is cold, getting really cold. 

Mr. Mircuetit. When you say getting really cold, you live in 
Canada, could you compare it for us? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes; it is just the same climate in Poland. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. In other words, in September and October in 
Canada it is the same as it was there? 
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Mr. Gawtak. I am talking about the part of Canada where | live 
now. — 
Mr. Mrrcue.u. That is 25 miles from Buffalo. 

Mr. Gaw1ak. That is correct. The temperature I imagine, as 
I remember, would be around 60. 

Mr. MircHe.y. How old were you at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Nineteen. 

Mr. Mircue.y. How old was your father? 

Mr. Gawtak. My father was 67 years old. 

Mr. MircuHe vu. At that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircueti. What did you get in the way of food? What was 
given to you? 

Mr. Gawtak. In the morning we used to get a bow] of boiled water. 

Mr. Mircuett. A bowl of boiled water? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is all. At noon they gave us a small bowl, 
they called it soup, with 400 grams of bread. 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. At noon you received a small bowl of soup with 
—peny 400 grams of what kind of bread? 

Mr. Gawiak. Rye, dark bread. 

Mr. MircHe tt. A rye, rye dark bread. What else did you receive 
during the day? 

Mr. Gawiak. At night they gave us water again. That is all. 

Mr. Mrreweu. That is all? 

Mr. Gawtak. That is all. 

Mr. Mircue.u. At night you received only water again? 

Mr. Gawiak. Just the water. 

Mr. Mrrcne.i. No more food? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mircuevy. How long were you in this prison? 

Mr. Gawiak. In the single cell I was for 3 weeks, and I am telling 
you it was really cold. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Were you being interrogated? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. How often? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. Three or four times during my stay in prison. 

Mr. Mircue.u. Was your father interrogated? 

Mr. Gawtak. He was, I found out later. I had no contact with 
my father during our stay in the prison. 

Mr. Mitcuetyi. Did you have contact with any other Polish 
prisoners at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, I didnt. After 3 weeks—it is hard for me to 
say what was the reason—they transferred me to a public cell. 

Mr. MitcHett. What do you mean by public cell, being transferred 
to a public cell? 

Mr. Gawtak. It was a room about one-third the size of this room. 

Mr. Mircuety. One-third the size of this room. 

Mr. Gawiax. Yes. There were 65 men. 

Mr. Mircue.it. How many? 

Mr. Gawtak. Sixty-five. 

Mr. Mrrcue.t. Sixty-five men. How long were you in that room? 

Mr. Gawrak. I was a week. 

Mr. Mircuet.i. What happened to you while you were in there in 
that room? 
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Mr. Gawraxk. I was called for investigation about 3 days before 
I left Ostrow Prison. I was told they would give my clothes back 
and the things I had with me before if I answered the questions. 

Mr. Mircue.u. You were told that you would get your clothes 
back and the things you had before at this time—— 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrcwevy. If you answered the questions correctly? 

Mr. Gawrak. That is right. 

Mr. Mrircenetu. Did you do so? 

Mr. Gawtak. No. 

Mr. Mircneti. When you say correctly, you mean the way they 
wanted them? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrewe.u. Since you didn’t get your clothes back, what hap- 
pened to you then? 

Mr. Gawtak. I was beaten by two Russian soldiers until I lost 
consciousness. 

Mr. Mrrenetyi. You were beaten by two Russian soldiers. 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. Until you lost consciousness. 

Mr. Gawtaxk. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. Regular army soldiers? Who was in charge of 
this. prison that you were in? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was a major or colonel—I don’t remember the 
rank of the man—a high officer, anyway, of the NKVD. 

Mr. Mrrenett. A high ranking officer in the NK VD. 

Mr. Gawrak. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrenext. Is it customary—what is the distinction between 
the regular Russian Army officer and a NKVD officer? 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). The distinction, the actual 
distinction is the different emblem on their caps. 

Mr. Mirene i. What is that emblem? 

Mr. Gawtak. Red, red color around the hat. 

Mr. Mrrene.u. Ask him if it is a red band. 

Mr. Pucinskt. It is a red band around the cap? 

Mr. Gawtak. With a blue top. 

Mr. Mircne.y. That is the identification of the NKVD officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. Then they have insignia on the uniforms. 

Mr. Mircne ty. These two officers who were beating you—were 
they dressed like that? 

Mr. Gawtak. No. But he was questioning me. He sat behind 
a desk just like you do and asked me to sit down. He gave to me a 
cigarette. I didn’t smoke at that time. He was very polite to me. 

Mr. Mircue tu. I trust I don’t appear quite like he did or ask the 
same type of questions. 

Mr. Gawiak. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Mrrcuey. We left it where you had lost consciousness. How 
many times were you beaten like that while you were in this public 
prison? 

Mr. Gaw1ax. When I was alone in the cell I was investigated 
twice a week, mostly at night. , 

Mr. Mrrcneu. Mostly at night. 

Mr. Gawtak. That ts right. 

Mr. Miresre.ty. Why at night? 
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Mr. Gawtak. For the simple reason that they figure if they wake 
you up you are half asleep and you don’t know what you are doing. 
They will scare you and you will tell them what they want. 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. What time of night did they usually wake you up? 

Mr. Gawtak. Between 1 and 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Mircneti. Were you ever released from this prison? What 
happened to you after the prison? 

Mr. Gawiak. They shipped us by trucks to a town that was a 
military camp in Russia, Szypytowka. 

Mr. Mircue.i. This was in Russia proper, and what was the name 
of that? Could you show us where it is approximately? You were 
being shipped there in trucks. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. It is between Ostrow and Szypytowka. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is S-z-y-p-y-t-o-w-k-a. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. This may be 40 miles. 

Mr. Mireneyi. That would be about 15 miles on the eastern side 
of the Russian border, the Russian-Polish border, at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. It was a big military camp for Russian 
troops. 

Mr. Mircuey. For Russian troops? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircue tit. When you were shippedy how many others were 
shipped with you, Polish? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Ostrow were shipped around 200 men. 

Mr. Furco.to. What was the date of this? 

Mr. Mrrene.i. Congressman Furcolo would like to know what 
date. 

Mr. Gawiak. I got to the prison 20th of September; around 20th 
of November. No. October. 

Mr. Mrrcnet. In other words, you arrived at this main Russian 
camp approximately October 20, 1939? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrcene.y. And there were approximately 200 other Polish 
people with you, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawi1ax. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrcnevyi. Were they officers or civilians or who were they? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. They were all mixed. Practically everyone 
who owned land in the district was there, police forces, military men 
soldiers, and officers. 

Mr. Mircne.yi. When you say these owners, big landowners, police 
officials, Government officials were there, what do you mean by there, 
at this main Russian camp at Szypytowka? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I am talking about at Ostrow, who were with 
me. 

Mr. Mircnetu. Were these same individuals shipped with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrenexyi. You arrived there on October 20? 

Mr. Gawtaxk. Correct. 

Mr. Mircne.tyi. What happened at that camp? 

Mr. Gawtak. We found around 8,000 Polish officers and privates 
in that camp. 

Mr. MrrcHe.u. 8,000? 

Mr. Gawiax. Correct. 

Mr. Mircueut. Officers and privates? 
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Mr. Gawiakx. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Any Polish civilians? 

Mr. Gawtakx. Notmuch. There were around two or three hundred. 

Mr. Mrrcneuy. These landowners and property owners that you 
referred to—were they civilians or were they officers in the Polish 
Army at that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. No; mostly they were civilians. It all depends on 
how old they were. 

Mr. Mircuety. Was your father still with you at this time? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes; he was with me. My father and my nearest 
neighbor, who died in—— 

Mr. Mrrenety. When you were being interrogated at Ostrow, did 
they take photographs of you at that time? 

Mr. Gawtak. No, not in Ostrow. 

Mr. Mircuety. What happened when you reached this other main 
Russian camp at Szypytowka? What happened to you there? 

Mr. Gawtakx. We were held for about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Mrrenetu. Held for 3 weeks at this camp? 

Mr. Gawisk. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. What were the accommodations at this camp? 

Mr. Gawtak. The accommodations were very poor. It used to be 
old barracks of the Red army. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Old barracks of the Red army. 

Mr. Gawtaxk. Correct. No bed or anything, just the concrete floor 
and the walls. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. What did you have for clothing at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak. At that time I did get pants, before I left Ostrow and 
a jacket. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. In other words, when you left that public prison 
you had received a pair of trousers and a jacket? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct, not mine, somebody else’s. 

Mr. Mircue.u. Somebody else’s. 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 1 had no shoes. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. No shoes? 

Mr. Gawtk. No shoes. 

Mr. Mircuey. Will you tell us what happened in the main Russian 
camp? You were there for approximately how long did you say? 

Mr. Gawtax. Three weeks. 

Mr. Mircuetv. Will you tell us what happened? Tell the commit- 
tee what happened during that period of time. 

Mr. Gawiax. During that period they fed us what you call here a 
hot meal once a day around noon. 

Mr. Mrrenety. A hot meal once a day around noon. 

Mr. Gawtk. By “meal” I mean the soup, with potatoes and barley 
or something like that. To get the food you have to have your own 
dish. Like myself and my father, we didn’t have that. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. In other words, to get any of this so-called hot meal 
that you received you had to have your own dish, and you and your 
father didn’t have any? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Had you up to this point been identified by anybody 
else or had you identified yourself as military personnel or a cadet 
student officer? 

Mr. Gawiax. At that time I told the truth, what I was. 
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Mr. Mirenety. They knew you were a cadet officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircue.y.. Were you placed with military personnel, were you 
placed with other Polish officers at this new camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Mircue.vu. They divided the civilians from the military? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mircue tt. Had they divided the officers from the privates? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mircue ti. All right, go ahead. Mr. Gawiak, you were telling 
us about the lack of a dish or a bowl. 

Mr. Gawiak. I could not find anything for a period of a day or two. 
Then I find a old can thatused to be 

Mr. Pucrnsk1. He found an old can. 

Mr. Gawik. Like we have here. It was all rusted. I cleaned it 
up with sand, polished it. 

Mr. Mirenevy. Sand? You mean sand on the ground? 

Mr. Gawiaxk. Correct. To get the rust off because you couldn't 
get it off with your hands. I fixed one bowl for my father, one for 
myself. Usually we spent time in the lines directed to the kitchen. 
You go through and they would pour you some soup in the bowl. 

Mr. Mircue.ty. Then it depends on hpw large a bow! you had as 
to how much you got? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, you are mistaken, because they had a spoon. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. They had a spoon to dish it out. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You got one, not two? 

Mr. Gawiax. Only one. They had the system, you couldn’t go 
twice to repeat and get some more soup, because usually they divided 
the children and men on one side, a line of soldiers. You get your food 
and go to the other side. 

Mr. F.ioop. At this point you had been taken into Russian territory 
and placed in a Russian military camp, and you were being treated 
as prisoners by the Russians. Russia at this point wasn’t at war with 
anybody, was she? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. m 

Mr. Mircue.yi. Your stay at this camp was for how long? 

Mr. Gawiak. Like I said before, I was there 3 weeks. 

Mr. Mircuevy. Your father was still with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. He was with me. 

Mr. Mitcuety. What happened to you? 

Mr. Gawiak. From this camp we were shipped on train. 

Mr. Puctnski. Freight train. 

Mr. Mircue.y, Were you photographed at this camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Not at this camp. 

Mr. Mitcue.y. You were shipped out of this camp approximately 
what day? 

Mr. Gawiak. Approximately, let me see, November 7. 

Mr. Mrrene.u. On a freight train. Where did you go from there? 
Can you show us the route you had from there on the map? 

Mr. Gawrak. Yes, I can. It was along a road. [Witness indi- 
cating on map]. We were shipped from Szypytowka through Kiev. 

Mr. Mircuetu. To Kiev. 

Mr. Gawtaxk. To Poltawa, to Starobelsk. 
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Chairman Mappen. Let me ask you when you arrived at Starobelsk, 
what did they do upon your arrival? What did the Russians do? 

Mr. Gawiak. They stopped the train on the tracks across the camp. 
They didn’t tell us to get off the cars. They kept us for 6 to 7 hours, 
and they moved again. 

Mr. Fioop. How far was Starobelsk from the old camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. About six or seven hundred. 

Mr. FLoop. Six or seven hundred miles further into the interior of 
Russia? 

Mr. Gawiax. Correct. Around 600 miles. 

Mr. Mircuetit. You were stopped at Starobelsk for from 4 to 
6 hours you say on a train? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircene tit. What happened? Did you ever get off the train 
there? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, nobody got off. 

Mr. O’Konsxki. How many days were you on the train? 

Mr. Gawtak. When we got to Starobelsk it was around 8 days. 

Mr. O’Konskt. That was in November, and it was cold? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. How many in a boxcar? 

Mr. Gawiak. In my boxcar there were 75 men. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Seventy-five men in one boxcar? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. We couldn’t sit down, all of us. 

Chairman Mappen. We will recess now for a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Mappgen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mircue.ti. I think it is time to step up the tempo of the 
testimony now. I personally know that he and his father and these 
75 men who were crowded into these freight trains only paused for 4 
to 6 hours at the Starbolesk which is down at the bottom, and then he 
proceeded up to Kozielsk, which he will show you now on the map. 
In other words, the most important part of this testimony is the fact 
that he was taken from within 15 miles on the western side of the 
Russian-Polish border through down into the Starobelsk, which you 
can see, which is in the main part of Russia proper. And then later 
up to Kozielsk. That is where we will pick up the story. He is 
going into Kozielsk. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Ask him if he confirms that statement. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Is that your route? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I want to go here to thisotherone map. You have 
Katyn up here. The distance is approximately 35 miles. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Mr. Mitchell, may I interrupt for just one second. 
Could you tell us why they took such an indirect route to get you to 
your final destination? Why didn’t they ship you direct from the 
camp where you were to Kozielsk instead of taking you the indirect 
way, giving you a 1,400-mile ride when they could have done it with 
about 400 miles? Was there any purpose behind that? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. I believe there was one. Can I say it in Polish? 

Mr. O’Konskxt. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Gawtk (through interpreter). We learned late that the reason 
they took us first to Starobelsk and then subsequently to Kozielsk is 
because at the time they were taking us to Starobelsk they didn’t 
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know that that camp had been filled. Then they transferred us from 
Starobelsk to Kozielsk. 

Mr. Gawrtak (in English). From the day we started the trip we 
were 19 days in the car. 

Chairman Mapprn. What time did you arrive at Kozielsk, what 


day? 

Mr, Gawiak. Around—we left the 26th—— 

Mr. Mircue.t. No, the 

Mr. Gawiak. Around the 26th of November. 

Chairman Mappgn. The 26th of November. What happened 
when you arrived at Kozielsk? What did the Russians do when you 
arrived there? 

Mr. Gawtak. They placed us—Kozielsk was a monastery. They 
had there four churches. They placed us in a church. I was in 
block No. 5. There were 600 men. May I say it in Polish? 

Chairman Mappen. How many prisoners in total were at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawtak. A little over 5,000. 

Chairman Mappen. How long were you at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawtak. At Kozielsk 1 was through the winter, and I was 
shipped in the spring next. 

Chairman Mappen. What month in the spring? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Around May. 

Chairman Mappen. Could you tell us when you arrived 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I didn’t get that answer. Then you were shipped 
in May where? From Kozielsk where? 

Mr. Gawtak. To Pavlischev Bor. 

Chairman Mappen. When you arrived at Kozielsk were you put 
under examination or questioning? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, everybody went through an examination. 
They took everybody's pictures, side, front, and the other side, profile. 
Mr. Mrrcneu. From the side and the front and the other side? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. They took us all fingerprints, for every man 
in the camp, and they had all the records of all the men in the camp. 

Chairman Mappen. Did they place you under questioning and did 
they beat you or punish you or threaten you? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes, they did. 

Chairman Mappen. Just tell the committee about that. 

Mr. Gaw1ax. About 2 weeks later when we arrived at Kozielsk I 
was called at 1 o’clock to headquarters for investigation. 

Mr. Macurowricz. One o’clock in the morning or what? 

Mr. Gawtak. At night. When I got into the room there were two 
NKVD officers. They were very nice to me in the beginning. They 
fed me coffee, the first coffee since I left Poland, and cigarettes. They 
started to work on me telling me I am a young fellow, my whole life is 
ahead of me, what I think abont communism. 

Chairman Mappen. About communism? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. I told them what I think. So I was beaten. 
I couldn’t walk to my barracks. 

Chairman Mappen. After this beating you couldn’t walk to your 
barracks? 

Mr. Gawtax. No. May I say it in Polish, please? 

Chairman Mappen. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). During*/the interrogation the 
method was as follows: First, they were very pleasant and friendly, 
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and they asked me questions and they suggested that I be converted 
to communism. en I answered them that I had no interest in 
political matters because I am a soldier, the interrogator’s attitude 
oe considerably. He pounded the desk with his fist and: assured 
me that sooner or later he would get me to make certain admissions. 
Later he calmed down and tried another method. He knew that I had 
my family in Poland. He asked me if I loved my family. I told him 
“Yes.” Do I want to improve their welfare? I said “Yes,” He then 
assured me that he would do everything possible to improve their living 
conditions if I would subscribe to their political views. Naturally f 
realized that these were lies. They were just tricks that he was 
using to get me converted. 

His behavior again changed radically. He jumped from his chair. 
He struck me upon the left and right side of the face. I fell to my 
knees. ‘At the same time I realized there were two other Russian 
soldiers in back of me, and I was afraid to move, He asked me again 
if I have decided to give him a definite answer. I said “No,” and he 
waved to the other two soldiers. And the routine beating began. 

First they predominantly struck me in the sensitive spots, kidneys, 
twisting of the arms, and similar tactics. Later I was carried out of 
this building. They didn’t take me to the barracks. They carried 
me to a special barracks. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Punitive barracks. 

Mr. Pucinski. Punitive barracks. 

Mr. Gawtk (through interpreter). In which barracks I got to 
know or became acquainted with their modern and new tactics of 
torture. When I regained consciousness they took me to a cell, to a 
cell which was lower than I am. The ceiling was lower than Iam. I 
had to remain stooped during my entire stay there. I could not sit 
because the cell was filled with water up to my knees and the refuse 
of those who had preceded me to this room. 

Chairman Mappen. What month was this? 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). It was 3 weeks after I arrived 
there. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. No heat? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). They kept me in this room 
24 hours. When I came out I couldn’t either move my legs or my arms. 
They returned me to my own barracks. And they left me alone. 
They applied these procedures predominantly to the younger people. 

Mr. Mrrenetit. How much did you weigh when you were taken 
prisoner? 

Mr. Gawiak. I weighed 180 pounds. 

Mr. Mircne.i. How much were you at this particular time? 

Mr. Gawiak. It is hard to answer, but I lost quite a bit of weight. 
Later on I was living, as I told you before, with 500 men in a church. 
We had tiers in ours, nine, one on top of the other, nine high. We 
called them towers. We climbed that by ladder. I realized my father 
was getting weak, so I decided to manage to wovk in the kitchen. 

Mr. Mircue.xy. You decided to work in the kitchen? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct, to get in somehow. 

Mr. Mircue.u. To arrange it. 

Mr. Gawtak. To steal some food. It took me pretty near a we k 
from the time I went to peeling potatoes and so on until I got in te 
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kitchen and started to be second cook. At the time I was cook we 
had sanitary inspections made by a Russian dector. She was a woman, 
around 25 or 20 years old. 

Chairman Mappen. This Russian doctor was a woman about 
25 years old? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Chairman Mappen. Who made inspections in the kitchen? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Chairman Mappen. Where you were working? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. At that time | was speaking quite 
good Russian. During the inspections I had the feeling that that girl 
wanted to tell me something. 

Mr. Mrrcse.u. The girl wanted to tell you something? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. May I say it in Polish? 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). During my contact with this 
woman doctor I felt that she took a liking toward me, and I wanted 
to find out what was happening to the people being removed from this 
camp. It was our opinion that the camp was being subdivided into 
smaller camps or that the prisoners were being sent to farms. 

Chairman Mappren. Now ask him this: Were these prisoners 
being taken out of there in small numbers, like 100 or 200 at a time? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. The transports were between 150 
men to 200 a day. 

Mr. Mircueti. When did this begin? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The shipments began in March. 

Mr. Mrrcnei. 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Toward the end of March and 
the beginning of April. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me ask you this: Were there any prisoners 
leaving or being taken away from the camp along in, say, midwinter, 
like in the last part of December or January? Were there any dis- 
appearing then or being taken away? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, there were, and among them was my father. 

Chairman Mappen. Your father was one of them? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. About how many would they take each day? 
You say about 150 or 200? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. With my father they took only three men. 

Mr. Mircnett. With your father they took only three men? 
What did they do to your father? 

Mr. Gawiak. I found out later they moved them to another camp. 

Mr. Mircuexy. Do you know which other camp they moved them 
to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Ostashkov. 

Mr. Mirenety. Ostashkov. Could you show us where that is on 
the map, please. 

Mr. Gawatk. It is right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Mircue.u. They took your father from Kozielsk to Ostashkov. 
When, approximately, was that? 

Chairman MappEen. What month was that, January, December? 

Mr. Gawiak. That was the beginning of December. 

Chairman Mappen. The beginning of December. About how far, 
ey yg mn is Ostashkov- 

Mr. Gawiak. It is approximately around 300 miles. 
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Chairman Mappren. Coming back to this woman doctor. You 
can proceed with your narrative about her. You stated you got 
acquainted with her. Proceed with your conversation to her. You 
may speak in Polish. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). One day while she was making 
her inspection it developed that there was no one else around except 
she and I. When I asked her why I was not being shipped out she 
told me that I ought to be happy and satisfied that I was not being 
removed from this camp in the early transports from Kozielsk. 

Mr. Macurowic7. Just a moment before you go any further. Did 
you ask her why vou should be happy or not? 

Mr. Gawiax. Yes; I did, but I didn’t get an answer. 

Mr. Furcoio. She didn’t say anything else except that? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Chairman Mappven. She was a Russian doctor? 

Mr. Gawrak. She was a Russian. 

Mr. Mrrcnevyi. Was she a regular army doctor of the Russians or 
one of the NKVD variety? 

Mr. Gawtak. I believe, sir, she belonged to the party. 

Mr. Mircnett. NKVD. 

When did your father leave? Do you know what month your father 
was taken from the camp? 

Chairman Mappen. He said December. 

Mr. Gawtak. I said December. 

Mr. Mrircne tu. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Furcoxo. If I might interrupt, Mr. Chairman, did you talk 
with this woman doctor at all as to where these other prisoners were 
being shipped to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.io. When she told you you should be happy that you 
weren't being shipped, didn’t you ask her where the others were being 
shipped and why you should be happy? 

Mr. GawtaKk. Yes; I did ask, but I didn’t get an answer. 

Mr. Furcoio. By that you mean she didn’t say a word or that she 
said, “‘I can’t tell you” or what? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is exactly what she said, ‘‘I can’t tell you.” 

Mr. Furcoio. She said what? 

Mr. Gawtiak. “IT can’t tell you.” 

Mr. Furco.o. “I can’t tell you.” 

Did you ask her anything else after that? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Furco.o. Had you heard anything about where these others 
were being shipped to? 

Mr. Gawtak. Like I told you before, we had the opinion they 
shipped them to a farm, and when the Russians found out we were of 
that opinion—— 

Mr. Furcoto. Did you ask that women doctor if that was where 
they were being shipped to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Furco.io. What did she say? 

Mr. Gawiak. She doubted it. 

Mr. Furcoro. She said “I doubt it’’? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct, 
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Mr. Furcoto. I think it would be helpful if you would tell us all 
the conversations that you had with her about this point that you can 
remember, even though it might not seem important at this time; 
anything at all that you said to her or that she said to you. Is there 
anything else that you remember? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). I can give you almost a ver- 
batim conversation between her and myself. 

Mr. Furco.o. I for one would like to have it, Mr. Chairman, but 
that is subject to whatever you wish. 

Chairman Mappen. If the witness remembers it verbatim he can 
give it to the interpreter and say it in Polish. 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). When we began our conversa- 
tions I realized that something was happening as far as we prisoners 
were concerned. I asked her ‘‘Why aren’t they removing me?” She 
answered that she cannot give me the reason. I then asked her if I 
ought to leave in the early transports, but there was no control as to 
how you could get on these transports. Her reply was, ‘You are 
very lucky; you were born under a lucky star that you are not being 
removed now.” 

I asked her why. I received no reply. She replied in circles, giv- 
ing me no direct answer. 

Mr. Fioop. From the time you arrived at Kozelsk in the latter 
part of November all during November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, the time you are telling us about now, had the 
Russians divided any of the prisoners, the 5,000 at Kozelsk? Did 
they separate the military from the civilians, did they separate the 
officers from the enlisted personnel? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, they didn’t, but they separated the two camps, 
each camp—amay I say it in Polish? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). They separated the camp into 
two subdivisions, and each of the two subdivisions had officers in the 
range from general down to sergeants. It also had civilians. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there has been no dividing of the personnel be- 
tween civilian, military officers, enlisted or noncommissioned? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Fioop. All kept together no matter where they were. One 
camp, two camps, three camps, they were still all together? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. When these shipments that you are talking about were 
being made every day did they select any particular kind of personnel 
to go in those shipments, officers, noncommissioned officers, enlisted 
personnel, or civlians, or did they take just a group mixed up? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; they mixed everything, but they usually had a 
list of the names. 

Mr. Fioop. They had a list of names, but whoever they shipped 
were still in one batch, all mixed up, no division. 

Mr. Gawiak. All right. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me ask you this. How far was your 
camp from the Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Gawiak. This is Kozelsk, and Smolensk is approximately, I 
would say, 100 or 150 miles. 

Chairman Mappen. 150 miles. 

a Gaw1ak. Between Smolensk and the Katyn Forest it is 15 
miles? 
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Chairman Mappen. Was there any talk or any suspicion among 
the prisoners that these groups that were being taken away in trucks 
were going to be executed or harmed in any way? Was there any 
conversation or talk among the prisoners as to what might be happen- 


ing? 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). Definitely. We were very 
much concerned about what was the reason for removing us from 
these camps in such small groups. We knew from experience that 
every transport leaving the camp went through a very rigid inspec- 
tion. 

Chairman Mappen. Did they search the prisoners at your camp 
before they took them away in trucks? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The procedure was as follows: 
A Bolshevik officer would come along with a list of names. He would 
go from barrack to barrack and call out the names from this list. In 
15 minutes every one was to be ready to respond to the call. When 
he completed calling out these names the entire group on that list was 
then assembled in a special building. We had no contact with this 
group once it went into this building. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me ask you this at that point. You were obvi- 
ously a Russian prisoner several hundred miles inside of Russia. Did 
the Russians tell you why you were prisoners of the Russians? Did 
you Poles wonder or talk about why are we in here? Are we at war 
with Russia or is Russia at war with the Germans? Who is at war 
with whom? Did you talk about what this was all about, how you 
got there, what the Russians said about it? Did you have a chance 
to talk to any Russians beside that woman doctor? What was the 
attitude and the state of mind of the Poles there at that time or during 
all this time? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

Mr. F.oop. If you answer that in one sentence you are a good man, 
but I want the atmosphere. I want to know what was going on, why 
did you think you were there, what was this all about. Tell us some- 
thing about that. Just make a statement about what it was all about. 

Chairman Mappen. We will recess for a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman MappeEn. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. FLoop. You understand what I want, Mike. Just tell me 
what the situation was at this camp, what was the attitude, conver- 
sation, the point of view, the discussions among the Poles at Kozielsk. 
Tell us in your own way. 

Mr. Gawtak (through interpreter). The main accusation against us 
by the Bolsheviks was that we are white, that we are in the capitalistic 
world. 

Mr. Fioop. By “white” you meant that you are Fascist as opposed 
to Red Communist? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, democratic. 

Mr. Pucinsxr. By white he means that they were democratic. 
Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). They accused us of conspirin 
to start the war of 1920, and they accused each of us, including myself, 
of spying. They would accuse one of one thing and the other of 
another thing, but the main point was that we are opposed to 
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Mr. Foon. As far as the officers, the cadet officers, and the civilians, 
all the Poles at Kozielsk, they were all experiencing this same kind of 
treatment as far as you know, were they? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The conversations were pretty much like you are telling 
us now as between you and the Russians, the interrogators, the 
NKVD, or the Russian military? 

Mr. Gawiak. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there military as well as NKVD at Kozielsk, 
Russian military, was it all NKVD, all of it? 

Mr. GawraKk. Mostly. 

Mr. Fioop. These interrogations were going on regularly every 
week? 

Mr. Gawtak. Every week. 

Mr. FLoop. All categories of Poles were getting the same thing? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. The treatment was pretty generally the same. 

Mr. Gawtak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. How were the Poles resisting, how were the Poles 
reacting? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). From our side the Russians 
met with tremendous resistance to their efforts. 

Mr. Foon. They were not making any converts. In American 
slang, they weren’t “getting any place.” 

Mr. Gawriak. No. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Were there any Polish women in these camps? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was one. 

Mr. Mircuecty. Who was she? 

Mr. Gawtak. She was a flier, a pilot. 

Mr. Mircnety. A Polish Army flier? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure if she was Army, but she wore an 
Army uniform. 

Mr. O’Konskxr. Of these people who were taken away from that 
camp during the months of January, February, March, and April, 
did anybody ever hear of those people again or did they just disappear? 

Mr. Gawtak. Just disappeared, nobody heard of them. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Nobody ever heard from or of those people again? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. So it is assumed that they were killed somewhere? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konskxtr. There is no other conclusion. 

Mr. Mircuety. What happened to your father? He was taken 
away in February. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. Your father finally got back, and so did you, but 
of all these people who were taken away in these small groups, when 
they were taken away from there during those months—and this is 
very important because this is about the time that they were killed, 
the months of January, February, and March—these groups that 
were taken away, nobody ever heard of those people again? 

Mr. Gawiax. Nobod 

Chairman Mappen. He stated that there were groups taken away 
earlier than January. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Yes. 
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Chairman Mappen. As early as the last part of November and 
December, groups being taken away? 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Of your group there were about 5,000. How many 
of you got away that were not sent the way of those small groups that 
disappeare “dl? 

Mr. Gawiak. 172 men. 

Mr. Mircnetit. How many? 

Mr. Gawiak. 172 men. 

Mr. Mircue tn. 172 men. How do you know that? 

Mr. Gawi ik. Because they came for us. 

Mr. Mircnextyi. Where were you taken from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Kozielsk they took us through Smolensk. We 
stopped in Smolensk for about 6 hours, and we arrived at Pavlishev 
Bor. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. The dates are very important here. They started 
to take them away in December, didn’t they, right after you got 
there? 

Mr. Gawiak. They started about a month later. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. In December. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You got there in November. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. In November. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Kownsk1. So during the month of November 1939, December 
1939, January 1940, February 1940, March 1940, they were taking 
them away? They started taking them away in February? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. That is the group that nobody ever heard from 
again? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. O’Konsxt1. Of the 5,000 in the camp only 175 survived? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. FiLoop. Of course they had removed your father and two or 
three others in December, you told us before. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. FLoop. But of the groups that were removed from then on in 
you went to the next camp—what was the name of that camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Pavlishev Bor. 

Mr. FLoop. With how many men from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. 172. 

Mr. Fioop. So far as you know, only 172 men of the 5,000 that were 
at Kozielsk ever got to the next camp with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You are positive of that? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was left in the camp about 150 men after I left. 

Mr. FLoop. During the time you were at Kozielsk there were about 
5,000 Poles there? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Of all categories? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. At the time you left Kozielsk there were only 150 Poles 
remaining at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. F.ioop. There went with you 100—and how many? 
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Mr. Gawiak. 172. 

Mr. Fioop. 172. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. About when, the month and the year, did you leave 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. I left the first part of May. 

Mr. Fioop. The first part of May 1940 you, with 100 and some 
others, went to— 

Mr. Gawiak. Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Fioop. In that month and that year there were about 150 left 
at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Between that month in 1940—What was the month? 

Mr. Gawiak. May. 

Mr. FLoop. Between May of 1940 going backward to November of 
1939, just short of 5,000 men had been taken from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Where they went you don’t know? 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know. 

Chairmaa Mappen. Have you any explanation or any reason why 
the remaining 170 were not executed? 

Mr. Gawiak. 150. 

Chairman Mappen. Why you, the remaining 150, were not taken 
away as the others had been, and instead you were taken to another 
camp? 

Mr. Gawtak. I have no idea. 

Chairman Mappen. You have no idea or no theory? Have you 
any theory why they might have kept you? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. Later 

Chairman MappENn. You can answer that to the interpreter. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Later in Pavlischev Bor we dis- 
cussed this matter widely. After we arrived from Pavlischev Bor to 
Gryazovets after determining and becoming convinced that the others 
had just disappeared, we had contact through the mails with families 
in Poland of these men. There were many inquiries from the wives 
and mothers of these men. From these persistent inquiries we con- 
cluded that these men had either been executed or that they had com- 
pletely disappeared. Now I will answer the question posed by the 
chairman. 

Mr. Pucinskt. He is asking what was the question. 

Chairman Mappen. What is your theory or what is the theory that 
you feel you 150 were spared? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Later in Gryazovets we con- 
cluded, after determining that these other soldiers had disappeared 
or had been killed, the reason for our survival was that the Russians 
wanted to have proof by permitting us to survive. We discussed this 
matter frequently among ourselves, and we came to the conclusion 
that sooner or later there will be an investigation by the Western 
Powers or the Red Cross, and it was our theory that anticipating this 
investigation they decided to preserve at least some of us. 

Mr. Fioop. I just want to straighten the record out on these dates 
and camps again. About this time, between 1939 and 1941, there 
were many Polish prisoner of war camps and internees in Russia. 
They were at Kozielsk, Starobelsk, Ostashkov, is that right? 
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Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Three of them. You told us that at Kozielsk between 
November of 1939 and when you left in May of 1940 there were in 
round numbers about 5,000. 

Mr. Gawiaxk. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. At Kozielsk there were three different camps, you 
told us. 

Mr. Gawtak. Two. 

Mr. F.Loop. Two different camps, all right, and in the camp with 
you there were what, about 4,500, the big camp? 

Mr. Gawtak. No, the small camp was around 800 men. 

Mr. FiLoop. Around 800 men. Then that would leave, say, about 
4,500 at camp No. 2. 

Mr. Gawraxk. Correct. 

Mr. F.Loop. In camp No. 2 at Kozielsk, officers and cadet officers, 
there were about 4,500 men. Of that 4,500 men, in May of 1940 
there were left 150 when you got out of there. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And there was about 170 went with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Adding these two figures together I now want to 
inquire—Mr. Mitchell, can you tell us at this point how many bodies 
were discovered at Katyn? 

Mr. Mircnevvy. According to the published data of the Refugee 
Government in exile in London and the Polish Red Cross figures, the 
total number of bodies exhumed by the Germans during their investi- 
gation from the period April 7, 1943, until June 3, 1943, there were 
4,243. 

Mr. Fioop. 4,243. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one moment. I would like to complete 
that statement so we will have it complete for the record. However, 
is it not true that that same source gives the total number of Polish 
officers who had disappeared, about 15,000? Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Fioop. I am aware of that. I am concerned at this moment 
only with the numbers of persons at the one camp at Kozielsk. The 
records indicate there were two other camps, as I just mentioned, and 
as this man confirmed, at Starobelsk and at Ostashkov, but as far as 
Kozielsk is concerned I repeat—you tell me 4,243 bodies were dis- 
covered at Katyn. 

Mr. MircHe i. Were exhumed. 

Mr. Fioop. Were exhumed at Katyn. 

Mr. Mircue.ty. By the Germans in conjunction with the Polish 
Red Cross. 

Mr. F.oop. I want the number just now. 

Mr. Mircue.u. 4,243 as of June 3, 1943, when the work was 
interrupted. 

Mr. Foon. Just at this minute I want to get the record on Kozielsk. 
One hundred and fifty were left at the camp when this man left in 
May of 1940, and 150 or 170 went with him. Adding 4,243 to those 
two figures seems to me to check with the 4,500, approximately— 
these numbers are all approximate—approximately 4,500 that were 
at camp No. 2 at Kozielsk between November and when this man left. 

That certainly ties in as far as figures are concerned. 
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Mr. SHeenan. However, Mr. Chairman, 10,000 bodies, according 
to Van Vliet’s testimony and Stewart’s testimony, were in the graves. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Of course, Mr. Mitchell just specified the dates 
on which the bodies were exhumed, and that satisfies me as far as this 
one figure is concerned. 

Mr. Mircueuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
matter of the difference of opinion between Colonel Van Vliet’s 
testimony of yesterday, where he said there was between 10,000 and 
12,000 and the figure that I have given today, namely 4,243, is what 
was definitely exhumed from these grades at Katyn for the period 
April 7, 1943, through June 3, 1943. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. And the Russians came in and they couldn’t exhume 
any more. 

Mr. Mircue.y. We were going to get to that by virtue of other 
witnesses at a later date who are not available in this country at this 
time, namely, German representatives at the graves themselves, when 
we will extract from them the truth of exactly what they think, how 
many bodies were actually in those graves, because the matter is 
something that is still up in the air, and we——— 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Mitchell, we will get to that. I still want to tie 
this record down on Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mitcuety. You have tied it down. 

Mr. FLoop. Therefore, only about 245 men got out of Kozielsk of 
all categories at any time, including your group, into the next camp, 
Pavlishev Bor. You got there in May 1940. Do you have any idea 
how many men were at that Pavlisheyv Bor when you got there in 
May, about? You have no idea? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was nobody there. 

Mr. FLoop. When you got there there was nobody there. You 
were the first crowd that got there. All right. How long were you 
there? 

Mr. Gaw1ax. We found out they were there before. 

Mr. Fitoop. Others had been there before. About how long were 
you there? : 

Mr. Gawi1ak. About a month or a month and a half. 

Mr. Fioop. Then where did you go from there? 

Mr. Gawiak. From there they shipped us to Gryazovets. 

Mr. FLoop. How many went with you to Gryazovets, approxi- 
mately, in June of 1940? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. Three hundred. 

Mr. Fioop. How long did you stay at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawiak. In Gryazovets we stayed until war broke out between 
Russia and Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. Until the Russian-German war broke out. About 
when was that? 

Mr. SHeexHan. Pardon me. Could I interrupt to ask how he got 
to the other camp? How did they transport you? 

Mr. Gawiak. Tem Kozielsk to Pavlishev Bor, you are asking? 

Mr. Mrrcnuevi. He wants to know from Pavlischev Bor to Gryaso- 
vets. 

Mr. Gawiak. In trains. 

Mr. Mircue tit. How? Will you kindly describe to him just 
exactly how you all were transported? You can do it to Polish if you 
wish. 
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Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The freight cars in which we 
were being transported were very similar to previous freight cars that 
we had used for transportation, with this difference—— 

Mr. Foon. I don’t want to yield to how they were transported. 
At this point that isn’t important. You can follow that up as soon as 
I finish. 

You got to Gryazovets in June 1940 from Pavlischev Bor. How 
long did you stay at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawiak. In Gryazovets we stayed 

Mr. FLoop. Until the Russian-German war broke out? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. When was that, about? 

Mr. Gawtak. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Fuoop. Did you leave Gryazovets about June of 1941? 

Mr. Gawi1ak. We went south to, the name of the place— 

Mr. FLoop. For what purpose? You were free then. 

Mr. Gawrtak. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You want down and you joined the Polish Army? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. FLoop. The Polish Army in Russia. 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. FLoop. From your testimony thus far and the figures you have 
given me and as I have developed, from the time you entered Kozielsk 
in November 1940 until the time you left in May of 1940, 97 percent 
of the men who were with you at Kozielsk disappeared. 

Mr. Gawiak. Right. 

Mr. O’Konskt. These Army officers who were in the other camp at 
Kozielsk—-were they dressed in the regular army uniform? 

Mr. Gawtak. All of them. 

Mr. O’Konskr. And boots? 

Mr. Gawrak. Except the civilians. 

Mr. O’Konskt. The army officers had their overcoats. 

Mr. Gawiak. I can describe it exactly. 

Mr. O’Konskt. They had their boots? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Were the boots in good condition? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; very good condition. 

Mr. O’Konskx1. Very little worn? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right, because we didn’t use them 

Mr. O’Konskr. Let me ask you this question. You have heard 
the description of the bodies that they have exhumed describing 
the overcoats that they wore and the boots that they wore. Does the 
description of those exhumed bodies fit the description of those soldiers 
as they were taken away from that camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Exactly. 

Mr. Furcoto. I wanted to ask him a question about the same thing. 

Chairman Mappen. Just a moment. Congressman Sheehan had a 
question. 

Mr. SHeenan. Mr. Chairman, my question was on the basis of 
trying to find out when they transported him from Pavlischev Bor to 
Gryazovets, Was that in a train or in vans? 

Mr. Puctnsxr. They were in prison cars, by train. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinsktr. By train. 
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Mr. SHeenan. This was only the 170 or so left in the camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. In one car or more than one car? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was a little more than. At Pavlischev Bor we got 
small transport from Ostrashkov. Among those men was my father. 
I met him again. There were only about 30 or 35. 

Mr. Mircueut. In other words, one important point there—— 

Chairman Mappen. Is Congressman Sheehan through? 

Mr. Furcoto. I wanted to ask you about back in the camp itself 
at Kozielsk. I was interested in the same point Congressman 
O’Konski spoke about, and that is with reference to whether or not 
you saw what these men were wearing when they were taken from the 
camp when you saw them for the last time, with particular reference 
to the overcoats and the boots. As I understood your answer your 
answer was that— 

Mr. Gawiak. I was answering that. 

Mr. Furco.o. You go ahead and answer that. 

Mr. Gawtak. In the camp we didn’t use our boots. We realized 
that maybe we were stuck there for a long period. I am talking now 
about precautions. We had something like wooden shoes instead of 
using our own military shoes. I had them, too. We used to use our 
wooden shoes or rags or something like that. If we could save our 
uniforms we were proud. Everybody was proud of his army uniform. 
We didn’t wear them. That is the reason at the time the transport 
started we had everything in very good condition. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, you wore clothing other than your 
good uniforms most of the time you were in the camp, but when these 
men were being taken away for the last time that you saw them, at 
that time they put on their best uniforms, their only uniforms? 

Mr. Gawtak. You see, we figured we were going out of the camp, 
and we had to be dressed up like soldiers. 

Mr. Furcovo. | also understand from your answer that the same 
thing is true about your boots, that you didn’t wear your boots most 
of the time while you were in the camp. 

Mr. Gawtak. No. 

Mr. Furcoio. But that when these prisoners were being taken 
away and you were seeing them for the last time, at that time they 
were wearing their boots. P 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. I did the same thing. 

Mr. Furco to. You did the same thing. Did you see any of the 
bodies afterward or have you seen pictures of the bodies that were 
found? 

Mr. Gawrak. I just saw the pictures. 

Mr. Furco.to. You have seen the pictures. I would like to get 
your best opinion as to whether or not the bodies that you saw had 
the same clothing and boots of the same type that the men were 
wearing when they left and you saw them-for the last time. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right, they had exactly the same clothes. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I want to find out this: You testified something 
about the identification that was made of the prisoners when they 
were brought into camp. , 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. You are probably familiar with the fact that the 
Russians claimed for a long, long time that they didn’t know about 
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these prisoners. Tell us whether or not anything else was done in 
addition to pictures that were taken of each prisoner, and a card that 
was made out with his name on it. Was that done? 

Mr. Gawiak. They had all the records of each man who was in the 
camp. Isawmyrecords. It was a file that high [indicating]. They 
had all the details, where I came from, what I was doing, what my 
father did, and so on. r 

Mr. Furco.o. In other words, your own card had your name, your 
identification, your picture, your fingerprints, where you came from? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. What you were doing? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. Did you see any other cards there that were like 
yours? 

Mr. Gawiak. Certainly, I saw a pile of them. 

Mr. Furco.o. So your evidence is that there were files for all of 
the men? 

Mr. Gawiak. All of them. 

Mr. Furcoio. You saw piles of cards like that? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoio. At any time did you have any talk with anyone in 
the camp there other than that woman doctor that you have already 
told us about, any other Russian in the camp there, about either 
records or what was happening to these persons? 

Mr. Gawtak. No; I didn’t ask. 

Mr. Furco.o. The only other thing that I want to ask you is this: 
As I understand it, after you were free you and others who were in the 
camp had inquiries from families of these men who had been with you, 
and you learned that they hadn’t heard anything of your former 
buddies or comrades who had been with you. What | want to get is 
this: Did you have any talk with any of them from wiich you could 
give us any idea at all how frequently their husbands and sons and 
brothers had been writting to them? How often were you folks 
allowed to write from the camp that you were in? In other words, 
what I am trying to get at is this: If they had been accustomed to 
receiving letters fairly regularly and all of a sudden they stopped in 
April of 1940, that might or might not mean something. 

Mr. Gawtak. It was exactly what you say. It took them around 
2 weeks by the time we could write letters home, exactly the time. 
We knew the place, the address in Kozielsk, the Province of Smolensk. 
On the letters sent home we never could put that address. | remember 
right now the address was Moscow, box 1, and that is all. 

Mr. Furcoio. In other words, you learned that they had been in 
communication with their families up until a certain time, probably 
March or April of 1940, fairly regularly? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. Then after that date all communication with the 
families apparently stopped? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; until we got to Gryazovets. We had some kind 
of boycott; we stopped eating for 3 or 4 days. 

Mr. Furco.o. | am not talking about the families of you men who 
went to this other camp. I am talking about the families of the men 
who left Kozielsk and who were never seen again and who subsequent 
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events have proven were killed. Those families had heard regularly 
from their men up until about April or May of 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. And then it stopped? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircwe.u. Do you have any letters or post cards of your own 
that you received while you were in these various camps? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mircue ti. Would you be willing to surrender those at this 
date to the committee at least for photostating purposes? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Mircuexuyi. Then you will send them to the chairman of the 
committee at a later date? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Mitchell, I want to get this. When you were at 
Pavlischev Bor, secondly when you were at Gryazovets, did you meet 
any Poles who had been at any other camps in Soviet Russia other 
than Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. I met them in Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Fioop. At Pavlischev Bor, the first camp you went to after 
you left Kozielsk, in May of 1940, you met other Poles? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Who had been prisoners of the Russians at other camps 
in Russia? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Froop. What other camps? 

Mr. Gawtak. Ostashkov and Starobelsk. 

Mr. Fioop. Both? 

Mr. Gawiak. Both. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many? 

Mr. Gawtak. From Ostashkov we got about 30 men. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you ever hear how many men, how many Poles 
had ever been prisoner at Ostashkov? Did the Ostashkov men tell 
you how many had been there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Gawtak. Over 6,000. 

Mr. FLoop. Over 6,000 had been at Ostashkov, 6,000 Poles. That 
was a different camp from the one you were at? 

Mr. Gawiak. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Thirty got to Pavlischev Bor with you, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they tell you what had happened to the 6,000 who 
had been at Ostashkov? Did they ever say to you that they had been 
taken off the same way your friends had been taken away from 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. The same way, the same story again. 

Mr. Fioop. The same identical story. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. FLoop. How many men from Starobelsk got to Pavlischev Bor 
at the time you were there, about? 

Mr. Gawiak. Between 120 and 130. 
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Mr. Fioop. About 120 to 130. About how many, if they men- 
tioned it at all—did they mention how many Poles had been at Staro- 
belsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was between three to four thousand. 

Mr. Mircuetyu. May | interrupt here for 1 minute. We are going 
to have to cut off for the recorder anyway. I would like to ask the 
chairman to recess for 1 hour and bring the witness back at that time. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t want to recess for 1 hour; I don’t mind a few 
minutes, until I tie these camps up. It wil) take only a couple of 
minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. FLoop. At the time we recessed I asked you how many Poles 
came from Starobelsk to Pavlischev Bor, and you told me about 130. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they have any conversations with you or did they 
say anvthing about how many Poles had been at Starobelsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. Like I told you, the top figure of around 4,000. 

Mr. Fioop. About 4,000 top. Did they say anything about what 
happened to the 4,000 who had been at Starobelsk? 

Mr. Gaw1ax. The same story. 

Mr. Fioop. The same story at Kozielsk, the same story as happened 
at Ostashkov, as those men who ‘came from Ostashkov, taking away 
groups and they disappeared. 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct, during the same time. 

Mr. Fioop. During the same period of time. Then you men went 
to Gryazovets and you joined General Anders forming the Polish 
Army in Russia? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. At the risk of being redundant, I want you to follow 
me now as I recite these figures myself, and you just interrupt me and 
say no if 1 am wrong. 

Mr. Gawiak. Very well. 

Mr. FLoop. Now listen. In November of 1939 you got to Kozielsk. 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. During the period of time that you were at Kozielsk 
between November of 1939 and May of 1940 when you left Kozielsk 
there were about 5,000 Polish citizens there, officers, cadet officers, 
police officers, and civilians, 

Mr. Gawtak. No; police. 

Mr. Fioop. No police, all right. Officers, cadet officers, and some 
civilians. About 4,500 were in the one camp and several hundred in 
another camp. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. About 175 left Kozielsk and went to Pavlischev Bor 
in May of 1940 with you. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In May of 1940 when you and the other one-hundred- 
and-seventy-some Poles left Kozielsk there were about 150 left in 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. . 

Mr. Fioop. You heard me say, as I was advised by the counsel 
for the committee, that about 4,243 Polish bodies were found at 
Katyn 
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Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. F.ioop. When you got to Pavlischev Bor in May of 1940 and 
you stayed there until June of 1940, during that month there were 
about 130 Poles who came to Pavlischev Bor from a second camp 
in Soviet Russia at Starobelsk. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You had conversations with these Poles who came to 
Pavlischev Bor from Starobelsk and they told you there were about 
4,000 top Poles at Starobelsk during the same period of time, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure about how many men there were from 
Starobelsk. 

Mr. Fioop. In round numbers between three and four thousand? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; 4,000. 

Mr. FLoop. You also had conversations with about 30 Poles who 
came to Pavlischev Bor during the months you were at Pavlischey 
Bor from a third camp in Russia of Poles, Ostashkov, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard in these conversations that there were 
about 7,000 Poles at Ostashkov? 

Mr. Gawtak. My father told me that. 

Mr. Fioop. He was one of the men who had been taken from 
Kozielsk in December to Ostashkov? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. He came to Pavlishckev Bor in June of 1940, when 
you were there? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. O’Konskr. May I ask a question. You spoke at the beginning 
of your mother and your sister fleeing to Germany. Since that time, 
am I correct in saying you learned that the Germans killed your 
mother and your sister. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Later on. 

Mr. O’Konxkst. Later on you learned that. 

Mr. Gawiak. Later on. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You and your father went the Russian way, and 
you were both freed? 

Mr. Gawiak. My mother and sister were killed round 1944 

Mr. O’Konskr. By the Germans, though. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes 

Mr. O’Konskt. In other words, in your heart, with the experience 
that you and your father had in Russia, tough as it was, and with 
what vou know happened to your mother and to your sister, you 
would have every reason to hate the Germans far worse than you 
hate the Russians, wouldn’t vou? 

Mr. Gawiak. I hate them just the same, both. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In other words, your opinion here is not prejudiced. 
You are telling us just what vou saw, because you have an equal 
right to hate the Germans as you do to hate the Russians. 

Mr. Gawtak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoxo. | have two questions. 

I don’t know whether vou remember names or not, but do you 
know a man who was a prisoner at Kozielsk, and who apparently was 
one of the last to leave. His name was W. Jan Fertik. 
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Mr. Gawiak. Fertik. 

Mr. Furco.o. I probably say it wrong. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is my friend. 

Mr. Furco.o. That is your friend? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is my friend. 

Mr. Mireneii. Where is he today? 

Mr. Gawtak. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you know such a man? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Furco.o. This man has a book published in the library which 
you have probably read, Mr. Mitchell. 

Was there such a man there at the camp when you were there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.to. He was one of the last to leave, the same as you 
were? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. He was a cadet, too. 

Mr. Furco.o. Do you remember the name of a lieutenant colonel 
also at the camp, named Prokop? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Furcoto. That man was also there at the same time you 
were? 

Mr. Gawtak. Correct. 

Mr. Furco.o. To the best of your knowledge they were men of 
good character and in whose word truth could be placed? 

Mr. Gawiak. Good patriots. 

Mr. Furco.io. The only other question I have is this: Whether or 
not in February, Mareh, and April of 1940 from your observations 
did the Russians have either a scarcity or a plentiful amount of over- 
coats and boots for their own soldiers? 

Mr. Gawiak. Could you translate that, please. 

(Interpreter translating the question.) 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). No, they were lacking. 

Mr. Furco.o. I want to be sure I get this correctly now. In other 
words, in January, February, and March of 1940 at Kozelsk you saw 
many Russian soldiers and officers. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do I understand your testimony to be that they 
had plenty of overcoats and boots for those Russian ee, or that 
they were lacking in the overcoats and boots for those Russian 
officers? 

Mr. Gawtak. I know. Like I said before, they were short of 
clothing. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. The Russians were short of clothing? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Probably the reason they didn’t take them was 
because they didn’t want to wear any capitalist boots, is that right? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. That could be. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In your experience in these camps and subsequent 
experience later did you come across any names of Poles who became 
traitors to the Communist cause, who are now in high position in the 
Polish Government? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I did. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Could you give us those names? Did these people 
know that their fellow Polish soldiers were killed at Katyn Forest? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Kownsk1. In other words, they are accomplices to the crime. 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Could you give us the names of some of those 
officers in the Polish Government at the present time who would be 
accomplices in this crime and helped cover up? Could you give us 
the names? 

Mr. Gawiaxk. Sure. I knew one who was a pilot, navigator. His 
name is W-i-c-h-e-r-k-i-e-w-i-c-z._ I don’t remember his first name. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Where did you meet him and under what cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. I met him in Szypktowka. 

Mr. O’Konskxr. Did you know then that he was in with the Com- 
munists? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I didn’t have that idea. Gradually during 
the investigations he switched. 

Mr. O’Konskr. When you talked to him in this camp was he of 
the opinion, as you were, that the Russians murdered these Polish 
officers? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes 

Mr. O’Konskr. Yet he turned to them? 

Mr. Gawiak. Later on. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Later on. He is now with the Government? 

Mr. Gawiak. General of aviation. 

Mr. O’Konskt. He is general of aviation in Poland. 

Chairman Mappen. Anything further? 

Mr. Mircuevy. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to recess for about 
an hour, and to call the witness back. We still haven’t finished with 
this witness as vet. 

Chairman Mappen. I think we ought to have lunch. We will be 
back at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Mrrcneui. Mr. Chairman, you had better make it 2:30 if 
vou can. 

Chairman Mappen. No, 2 o'clock because I told the others to be 
back at 2. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the committee recessed until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. ) 

Chairman MapprEn. The committee will come to order. 

I might make this announcement: Tomorrow morning’s hearing 
will be in the caucus room in this building, the large caucus room, 
at 10:30. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Mircueui. Mr. Witness, I believe that you were identifying 
for Congressman Flood the names of prisoners of the Soviets who are 
today high ranking members of the Polish Government in Poland. 
Will you repeat for the record the name of the general of the air 
force, and then carry on with the answer to the question for Congress- 
man Flood? 

Mr. Gawiak. Fider Kiecz. 

Mr. Mircue.v. Will you spell that once more? 
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Mr. Pucrnsxi. The spelling is F-i-d-e-r K-i-e-c-z. 

Mr. FLoop. That question was originally asked by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. O’Konski. What I wanted to ask was: Do you 
know of any other personalities now prominent in the Polish Govern- 
ment, in the civil or military arm, whom you knew at the same period 
of time? Are there any others? 

Mr. Gawiak. Colonel Berling. 

Mr. FLoop. And what is the status of Colonel Berling in the Polish 
Government today? 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. FLoop. But he is active and prominent in the Polish Govern- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mirenevi. What camp was he in? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure, but I think he was in Starobelsk. 

Mr. Mircuevu. Are there any other individuals you know who are 
in the present Polish Government, who were in these various camps 
that you have been telling us about this morning? Are there any 
others outside of these people, just these two? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. Or, yes. But they don’t have any high 
position. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. But there are others? 

Mr. Gawiak. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sueexan. May I interrupt for a couple of questions, here? I 
would like to have you pursue the line of thought that I tried to go 
into this morning. In the conveyance in which you were taken 
from one camp to the other camp, and you said it was quite crowded, 
and that that was the residue of prisoners who were left at the camp, 
roughly 150 or 170, who were crowded into this particular bus or 
van. Would you give me a little description before I proceed with 
some more questions, on how you were put in there? Was it crowded? 

Mr. Mirreneiyi. Congressman Sheehan, I would like to clarify for 
the benefit of the witness that at that point it was the transporta- 
tion that was provided from Pavlischey Bor to Gryazovets that is 
referred to. 

Will you pick it up and explain to the Congressman what happened 
from the time you left Pavlischev Bor until you got to Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawtak. We were shipped usually in prison cars. That was 
from Pavlischev Bor to Gryazovets. But before we got to Pavlis- 
chev Bor from the station, we were transported by trucks. 

Mr. SHeenan. By a truck? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. That was to Pavlischev Bor. And I 
remember clear, when we get off of train, we were packed in to stand 
very close to each other just like sardines in the cars. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. Would you prefer to say it in Polish? 

Mr. Gawtak. I would rather. 

Mr. Mrrene.yi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gaw1ak (through the interpreter). They ordered us to mount 
these trucks, the platforms of these trucks, in an upright position, 

standing, very close, one to the other, and we were standing in the 
trucks, one right next to the other, so that you couldn’t even put a 
pin in between the men, they were packed in that tight in the truck. 
Then they closed the gate, the back gate, of the truck. Two of the 
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Russian guards stood on top of the cab of the truck, and we were 
given an order to sit down. 

It is easy to see how packed we were when this order came. We 
virtually were sitting on each other’s laps in the truck. This trip in 
this condition took 4 to 5 hours. 

When we arrived at Pavlischev Bor, they ordered us to dismount 
from the truck. They opened the back gate of the truck and ordered 
us to dismount. It was impossible to do. We were all stiff. We 
couldn’t move our legs or our hands after this trip. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Who was sitting on you? 

Mr. Gawiak. On my legs was sitting particularly a Polish pianist. 
His name is Jrzybowski. 

Mr. Mircueti. That would be J-r-z-y-b-o-w-s-k-i. 

Mr. Sueenan. Is he still alive? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. He is in Poland now. 

Mr. Mitrcnetyi. Do you know what he is in Poland now? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. Where? Or what he is doing? 

Mr. Mircne vit. Where and what he is doing. 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know where he is, but I know he continues 
there. 

Mr. Mircue tu. Is he a Communist sympathizer today? 

Mr. Gawtak. That’s what I hear; yes. 

Mr. SHeewan. May I ask you this question: It seems to me from 
Congressman Flood’s questioning before and from your statements, 
with the small number of gentlemen left from the original 5,000 pris- 
oners, they must have kept you fellows apart for a certain purpose, 
or we could assume a purpose. 

Would you go on and amplify on that, or may I guess and say that 
maybe they thought they might make good converts out of you to 
communism? Was that a possibility? 

Mr. GawtaAk. No; I would rather say they would save us for proof 
in case is any investigation from outside. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. But you also say that this pianist who was with you 
is now, would you say, favorable to the party? 

Mr. Gawtak. I am not sure, but I heard later. 

Mr. SHeewan. You just heard it? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Saeenan. That is all. 

Mr. Donpero. Just one question. How did you escape being shot? 

Mr. Gawiak. Like I told you. 

Mr. Donpero. Was that your answer, just a minute ago? 

They thought they would make a convert out of you? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mirenevi. When did you arrive in Gryazovets? What month, 
if you can recall? 

Mr. Gawtak. Let me see. We came out in July. 

Mr. Mircue.v. How long were you at Pavlischev Bor? 

Mr. Gawtaxk. Wasn’t long. Was between a month and a month 
and a half, 6 weeks at the most. 

Mr. Mircuetu. At Pavlischev Bor? 

Mr. Gawiax. Correct. 

Mr. Mircue tt, Let’s see. You told us this morning that you had 
left Kozelsk the early part of May, so we can assume, say, the 10th 
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of May. Six weeks. That would mean that you left Pavlischev Bor 
and were in Gryazovets the latter part of June 1940. How long were 
you there from that time on? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was there till the war started between Russia and 
Germany. 

Mr. Mircue ti. You remained at Gryazovets from the time you 

ot there, in June of 1940, until war started between Germany and 
Russia? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircue.ty. When did the war start between Germany and 
Russia? Do you know? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). The summer of 1941. 

Mr. FLoop. Before you develop that line, Mr. Mitchell, I am still 
not satisfied with the answer given me this morning. That is, I do 
not quite understand the answer. 

Why do you think the Russians permitted you to survive? Why do 
you think the Russians took you and 169 others out of the 5,000 Poles. 
who were in this camp? Why do you think, if you have any idea, 
they permitted you and the friends they took with you to Pavlischev 
Bor to escape whatever happened, this killing at Katyn? Do you 
have any idea? What did you fellows talk about? Why do you think 
you got out of it? 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Do you want that translated? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

(The question is translated to Mr. Gawiak.) 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). That is a very difficult 
answer. 

Chairman Mappen. I think he went into that this morning. 

Did you not? The decision that you and your friends arrived at 
was that the Communists thought there might be an investigation, 
and they did not want a complete wiping out of everybody. 

Mr. FLoop. I understood that, Mr. Chairman, but that does not 
make sense to me. If they were going to wipe them out, in my 
opinion they would wipe them out, and they would not worry about 
150 people. 

Now, you were there from about November of 1939 to about May 
of 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And there were, in round numbers, 5,000 Poles there 
with you. And you and your friends saw these Poles being taken 
away in small groups day after day, month after month, until finally 
there was only about three or four hundred of you left. And then 
in May of 1940, they took you and 170 others to Pavlischev Bor, 
leaving 150 at the camp. Now, in view of that, do you have any 
other reason than the one you have just indicated, and that Mr. 
Madden has repeated? What did you men talk about? Why did 
you think you were left? What did you say? Is that the only 
reason you have? Tell it in Polish. 

Mr. GawiAk (through the interpreter). Naturally, there was a 
great deal of debate amongst us as to why we were being retained, 
and there were many of us who felt that the Russians had planned 
to send us through a schooling, a training course, in order to convert 
us to communism. 

Mr. F.Loop. Now, that is beginning to make sense. 
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Was such a course or schooling ever given to you or the rest of you 
men who survived, as far as you know or recall? 

Mr. Gawtak. Not to me, but, like I told the men before, Fider 
Kiecz and General Berling and a few others went to Moscow directly. 
And they came back to our camp in Gryazovets about 5 or 6 months 
later altogether changed. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, after you left Pavlischev Bor, you went to 
Gryazovets. 

While you were at Gryazovets, then the Russians took several of 
your colleagues, several of your friends, and took them to Moscow; 
is that it? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Fioop. For some kind of a training course? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Fioop. And that was consistent with your idea and the idea 
of your friends, in the conversations you had had at all of the camps, 
as to why you survived. They were trying to break you down. 
They were trying to train these survivors. They did take some to 
Moscow. How many, about? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s hard to say, because they were taken not 
only from one camp, but from all of them. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this, then. During the time you were 
at Gryazovets, about how many men were at Gryazovets during the 
time you were there? 

Mr. Gawtak. Only four or five. 

Mr. FLoop. Did they come back while you were still at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawtak. All of them. 

Mr. Fioop. What was their point of view, their attitude, as far as 
you recall, when they left Gryazovets to go to Moscow? 

Mr. Gawiak. In my opinion, they were strictly patriots. 

Mr. FLoop. Loyal democratic Poles. How long were they gone, 
about, if you remember? 

Mr. Gawiak. Five or six months. 

Mr. Fioop. They were gone 5 or6 months. When they came back, 
what was their attitude? What was their conversation? 

Mr. Gawiak. I remember very good—— 

Mr. Foon. First of all, had they changed? 

Mr. Gawiak. Completely. 

Mr. Fioop. Had they become Communists? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they talk egmmunism? 

Mr. Gow1ak. That’s right. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did they try to convert you to communism? 

Mr. Gawiak. (through the interpreter). They started forming 
Communist clubs or cells in the camp. 

Mr. FLoop. They went away loyal, patriotic Poles. They came 
back Communist agents? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to make a point. Congressman 
Flood has questioned the witness somewhat on the reasons why & 
small group was saved from the eventual fate of the others. Now, 
of course, this witness cannot answer that question except as to his 
supposition. But I want to say that he gave two reasons, as I under- 
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stand it. One was that the Russians wanted to maintain some sort 
of an alibi and some sort of a semblance of the continued existence of 
these prisoners. And secondly, they wanted to create cells and prob- 
ably educate, using their own term, some of them into communism. 

I want to say that I don’t discount the first version at all, because 
subsequent historic events have shown that that first version might 
be the real reason why they were kept; because I think the next witness 
will bring out the fact that the Polish Government was frequently 
given various numbers, various figures, of witnesses in various camps, 
and it is quite logical to assume that the Russians probably main- 
tained 150, 300, or 500 and exaggerated the amount in those camps 
and thereby created a series of confusions among the Poles. 

Mr. Ftoop. Mr. Machrowicz, anything is possible. I will agree 
with you. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There is one point I wanted to bring out. The 
witness has testified that for a while his clothes were taken away. 
Correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where those clothes returned to you? 

Mr. Gawtak. No. I am talking just for myself. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Your own clothes. All right. Now, can you 
tell me what was done by the Russians with the Polish officers as far 
as their clothes were concerned? Were they taken away from them? 

Mr. Gawtak. No. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. So the Polish officers kept their clothes and 
their boots? 

Mr. Gawtak. That’s right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So you did not mean to infer, did you, in your 
previous testimony, that the clothes and the boots of the Polish 
soldiers and the Polish officers were taken away from them? 

Mr. Gawtak. No. I was just speaking about myself. 

Mr. Macrowicz. I did not want there to be any question about 
that. 

Mr. Gawtak. You see, they captured me in civilian clothes, so 
they treated me like a civilian. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But the Polish officers who left the camps for 
fate unknown left with their full uniforms and shoes? 

Mr. Gawtak. Full uniforms and shoes. 

Mr. Donprero. What kind of clothes did they give you in place 
of them? 

Mr. Gawrak. Well, I got a pair of trousers and a jacket. 

Mr. O’Konskt. I would like to have him elaborate on the question 
you raised, Dan, an important one, as to why he survived. 

Of these 175 who left this camp, were there any high-ranking 
officers among you of those who survived? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes, there was. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. About how many? 

Mr. Gawtak. There was one general, and if I remember there 
were three or four colonels, and gradually down. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Were there any leaders of the Polish Government 
that survived that were in high office, civilians? Did any of them 
survive? 

Mr. Gawtak. It was, yes. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. There were some? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Mr. Gawiak, when my line of questioning was 
slowed up for clarification of the record, you had stated to this com- 
mittee that you had been at Gryazovets until approximately June 
1941. 

Mr. Gawtiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mircnett. When the German and Russian Armies became 
involved in conflict. Can you tell us what happened to you from 
that time on? 

Mr. Gawiak. We remained in the camp for a period of 2 weeks of 
time. 

Chairman Mappen. If the witness cares to speak in Polish on this, 
that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). We remained in the prison 
camp for about 2 weeks, and then we were transferred to the south. 

Mr. Mircueri. Could you show us the route on which you were 
transferred from Gryazovets and where you ended up, please, on the 
map? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I can. [Indicating Gryazovets.] Here is 
Gryazovets, way up north, and we moved to Totskoye. I am talking 
about where I went. 

Mr. Mircue cy. That is where you went to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mircne i. Was your father with you at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Mircue tt. How many others of you made the trip from 
Gryazovets to there? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. That was a big transport. At that time in a camp 
we have around 1,500. Now, you ask me question where they come 
from, those 1,500 in Gryazovets. I would rather say it in Polish. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me say to the witness: 

Any time you have a statement that you feel is easier for you in 
Polish, go right ahead. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). When we arrived at Grya- 
zovets, our transport consisted of about 400. Those were those who 
were brought from Pavlischev Bor. Three months later they attached 
another transport of about 1,800 soldiers from Estonia and Latvia. 

Mr. Mrrcene ty. Then that made a total of approximately 2,200 in 
Gryazovets in June 1941; is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mircnety. And then all of you were transported from there 
to Totskoye at the same time? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. Wehad twotransports. 1 mean, one after one. 

Mr. Mircuetit. How many officers were in the group? Polish 
officers. 

Mr. Puctnsxi. You had better restate that question. I don’t 
think he understood you. 

Mr. Gawiak. You ask me how many officers was in the transport? 

Mr. Mircueti. From Gryazovets to Totskoye. 

Mr. Gawiak. Approximately about 95 percent. 

Mr. Puctnski. Ninety-five percent of those from Gryazovets to 
Totskoye were officers. 

Mr. Mircue ti. When you arrived at this camp at Totskoye, would 
you give us now a description of your life there, who was there, and 
who you met, and so forth? You may do that in Polish. 
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Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). Our transport was the first 
to arrive there. Returning to Gryazovets, 1 week after the Poles 
and the Russians agreed, made their agreement, our camp was visited 
by General Anders. 

Mr. Mircueti. When was that? 

Mr. Gawiak. That was in June. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. No, June was when they went to war. 

Mr. Gawiak. Later, in August. 

Mr. Pucinsxkr. August 1941. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). There was a review there 
and a parade and a reception for the general, and he informed us 
that we were going to be transferred to Totskoye, and there we would 
be organized into a Polish army. From that moment, we all began 
registering. 

And we didn’t resign, but we were still in the Army. 

Mr. Mrrcn#e.t. In other words, when General Anders announced 
to you that a Polish army was going to be formed in Russia proper to 
fight with the Russians, how many officers were at Totskoye at that 
time in all, a rough guess? 

Mr. Gawiak. A rough guess? About twelve or thirteen hundred. 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. Twelve to thirteen hundred officers. I now want 
you to tell for the record and to this committee what happened about 
the conversations that went on in the camp among all of you officers 
and the people in this camp relative to the missing officers. Accord- 
ing to the records I have read in relation to this whole matter, pub- 
lished by various groups, it seems that you all were recording the names 
of those officers who had been with you. Would you just give the 
committee a more or less brief description of what took place at that 
time? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). As soon as we regained our 
freedom while still at Gryazovets, we all began compiling lists of 
names of people who were with us at the various camps in which we 
were interned. That was on the orders of our high command, and 
also on our own initiative. 

Having carried on communications with relatives of some of our 
friends in Poland, we knew that these men were not in Poland. This 
was before the Germans invaded Russia. Each of our units compiled 
as complete a list as it could, and these lists were then forwarded to 

our high command. 

As far as I recall, these lists were then forwarded to the Russian 
Government. We received answers while at Totskoye, that the 
Russian Government had no knowledge of the whereabouts of these 
officers. There were rumors that some of these officers were trans- 
ferred to the St. Joseph Islands. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Mr. Chairman, I believe that develops the story 
from this witness’s point of view. I would like to go on quickly and 
just tell you what happened to him from there on in. * 

He remained with General Anders’ army 





Chairman Mappen. I think the witness should testify to that. 

Mr. Mircue.ui. Well, it will take us about another 10 or 15 minutes. 

Chairman Mappen. He could just terminate briefly. 

Mr. Mircue yi. Will you tell us right now the route your army 
followed, where you ended up, and how you got over here to Canada? 
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Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). They took us from Tots- 
koye during the winter to Uzbekistan in the Soviet Republic. We 
remained there several months. We were then transferred to Persia 
and from Persia through Lraq to Palestine. In Palestine, we received 
further training in the English methods of warfare. From there we 
were transferred to Egypt, as Polish units, and from Egypt to Italy. 
We remained in Italy until the end of the war, and I came to Canada 
directly from Italy. 

Mr. Mircue.i. May I ask where your father is at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). My father is at Welland, 
Canada. 

Mr. Mircue.y. How old is he? 

Mr. Gawiak. Seventy. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me ask if any members of the committee 
have any further questions of the witness. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Were there any priests at the Kozielsk camp with you, Roman 
Catholic priests or Orthodox priests, that you know of, Polish 
prisoners? 

Mr. Gawiak. I remember four priests, or, | believe, five. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened to them, if you know? 

Mr. Gawiak. From the records I have heard, they found them 
all at Katyn. 

Mr. FLoop. They found them all at Katyn? 

Mr. Gaw1ak. Yes. There was one Jewish priest, one Orthodox—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mean a Jewish rabbi? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes 

Mr. FLoop. Two Roman Catholic priests, an orthodox priest, and a 
Jewish rabbi? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). And one Protestant. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. | would like to develop one point further that is 
very important. You testified earlier this morning as to the condition 
of the shoes, the soles, of these Polish soldiers. 

Evidently when war broke out, they were all issued new uniforms 
and new shoes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s correct. 

Mr. O’Konskt. When they were captured, they had evidently worn 
those shoes slightly before they were captured. 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. O’Konskr. And they were taken out of these camps during the 
months of January, February, and March of 1940; is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s correct. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Now, if those soldiers had those shoes and those 
uniforms until August of 1941, almost a year and a half later, would 
those shoes and those overcoats have shown far more wear than they 
had shown? 

Mr. Gawiak. Naturally; yes. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. From the condition of the shoes as described by the 
witness, yesterday, and by the pictures you have seen of the autopsy, 
would you say that the condition of the shoes and the clothes indicates 
that they were with the soldiers for a period of 6 months, or a period of 
2 years? 

Mr. Gawiak. I would say 6 months. 
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Mr. O’Konsktr. There is no question in your mind about that at all? 

Mr. Gawiak. No question about that. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. That clarifies that. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know, what percentage of the officers 
who were with you from the time you came to Kozielsk until the time 
you left Kozielsk, if you know, were reservists of the Polish Army, or 
regular army officers? 

Do you know what I mean by reservists, as distinguished from regu- 
lar army or recent recruits? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I know. It is hard to say, but as I remember, 
in this district it was about 50-50. 

Mr. Fioop. But at Kozielsk, of the 5,000 Poles there, at least balf 
of the officers were reservists, of all ranks? 

Mr. Gawiak. That's right. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Considering your statement as to vour feeling, antipathy, toward the 
Nazis and toward the Russians, have you, in line with the testimony 
that you have narrated here, and with your experience as a prisoner 
over that long period of time, and all these extenuating circum- 
stances—have you in your own mind made a decision as to what 
country or nation was responsible for the murders at the Katyn 
Forest? 

You can answer that “Yes” or “No.’’ Have you made up your 
mind? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes, I did. 

Chairman MappEen. Who would you say committed the mass mur- 
der at the Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Gawiak. Russia. 

Chairman Mappren. Now, I want to thank you, Mr. Gawiak, for 
your testimony here. 

Mr. O’Konskr. May I ask just one more question? 

When you met with General Anders, and all these people came from 
these various camps and survived, you were all interrogated as to 
what you thought happened to all these officers, and was there any- 
body that had a different opinion than that the Russians did the 
murdering? 

Mr. Gawrak. I don’t—I doubt it. 

Chairman Mappen. | wish the record to show that Congressman 
Joseph Carrigg of the Fourteenth District of Pennsylvania, is present 
at the hearing. 

1 wish to thank you, Mr. Gawiak, for your testimony. I want to 
say that you have made a great witness. You have made a very sincere 
witness, and you have created a very good impression on the com- 
mittee, coming down here from Canada, away from your business, 
and offering this testimony voluntarily. 

I know that in the future the value of your testimony will be 
known not only to yourself and to your countrymen, but to the 
people and to the public generally, because your testimony will, I 
think, eventually serve to possibly give to the minds of the people not 
only in the free countries, but behind the iron curtain, what a criminal 
background is behind the leaders of this communistic movement, 

And the testimony that you have revealed I think will serve a great 
purpose, to bring to the minds of the people generally throughout 
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the world what the free peoples of the world are up against in this 
scourge that is trying to aggress throughout the globe. 

And I know I speak in behalf of the committee in thanking you for 
the great service that you have rendered in coming here today to testify. 

Mr. Donvpero. Just before he leaves the stand, I want to ask a 
question? 

Did you have any papers or any documents in your possession to 
show that you were a prisoner in these various camps? 

Mr. Gawtak. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Donpero. Have you got them with you? 

Mr. Gawtak. No, I left them home, unfortunately. But I will 
send them here. 

Chairman Mappen. They will be made a part of the record when 
you mail them to us 

Mr. Mircnevyi. Mr. Chairman, the witness would like to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Gawitak (through the interpreter). I am very deeply moved 
with the attitude and the action and the undertaking of this com- 
mittee. I have been waiting for this moment for 10 years, and I am 
certain that just as some day we will get the satisfaction, by the same 
token the people in this country at last will understand what Russia 
is. 

Chairman Mappen. The next witness is ex-Ambassador T. Romer. 

There will be a recess for a minute 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

I might announce that Congressman Edmund Radwan of New 
York is present at the hearings. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Counsel? 

First, I will swear the witness. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give m te 
hearing now in session will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Romer. I do. 

Mr. Mrrcenety. Will you try and speak as loudly as you can? And 
for the purpose of the record, may I have your full name and address? 


TESTIMONY OF TADEUSZ ROMER, FORMER POLISH AMBASSADOR 
TO RUSSIA, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Mr. Romer. My name is Tadeusz Romer. My address is Mon- 
treal, Province of Quebec, Canada, 495 Prince Arthur West. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Would you tell us something about your own 
personal background, beginning at the time you left school, briefly, 
please? 

Mr. Romer. I was born on December 6, 1894, in Antonosz, par- 
titioned Poland under the Russian domination. I was at school and 
high school, in Cracow, Poland. I went through my matriculation in 
1913. 

Then I was at the university in Switzerland, Fribourg, and Lau- 
sanne. I studied law, science, philosophy, and politics. 

I graduated in 1917, and then went to Paris to serve in the Polish 
National Committee under Roman Dmowski, one of the foremost 
Polish statesmen of that time. 
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Mr. Mrrcneui. When did you first enter the Polish Career Diplo- 
matic Service? 

Mr. Romer. I first entered the Polish Career Diplomatic Service 
in 1919, in Paris, as first secretary of the Polish Legation 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. Will you give us a short history, a brief history, of 
your various assignments as a Polish career diplomat? 

Mr. Romer. I was in Paris from 1919, until 1921, then from 1921 
to 1927 in Warsaw at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Mrrceneiyu. You were at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; from 1921 to 1928. From 1928 until 1935, I 
was first conselor of the Polish Legation, and then the Polish Embassy 
in Rome, with the Italian Government. 

From 1935 until 1937, I was Polish Minister in Lisbon, Portugal. 

From 1937 until 1941, I was Polish Ambassador to Japan, in Tokyo. 

And then, after the rupture of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Poland, under German pressure, 6 weeks before Pearl Harbor, I 
left Japan with my family and the staff of the Polish Embassy and 
went to Shanghai, China, in order to pass through the United States, 
to London, to reach the Polish Government in exile. 

It was impossible because of lack of communication, and I stayed 
in Shanghai, during the Japanese occupation until the diplomatic 
exchange between the western powers and Japan. 

Mr. Mrrene it. When was that? 

Mr. Romer. It was in August 1942. 

Mr. Mrrceweuyi. August 1942? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mircnety. Where did you go in August 1942? 

Mr. Romer. I went to eastern Portuguese Africa. And there I 
received my appointment as Polish Ambassador to Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Mircneiyi. You received that appointment while you were in 
South Africa? 

Mr. Romer. In eastern Portuguese Africa. 

Mr. Mircue it. Where did you proceed from eastern Portuguese 
Africa? 

Mr. Romer. I took a plane, and I proceeded through Egypt into 
Iran to Teheran and then to Soviet Russia directly. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. What year was that? 

Mr. Romer. It was in 1942. 

Mr. Mireneit. What month? 

Mr. Romer. It was either in September or in the beginning of 
October. 

Mr. Mircueti. Whom did you see en route who might have given 
you instructions as to your duties in Moscow? 

Mr. Romer. I had not received any instructions during my travel. 
I just received a few telegrams from my Government in London, 
containing general information. And I saw in Teheran my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Kot, former Ambassador to Soviet Russia. I saw him in 
Teheran, and I saw also General Anders and a lot of Polish officers. 

Mr. Mircne.ti. One moment. 

You stated that you saw your predecessor, who was Ambassador 
to Moscow? What was his full name? 

Mr. Romer. Prof. Stanislaw Kot, K-o-t. 

Mr. Mrrcuevi. He was your immediate predecessor? 
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Mr. Romer. Yes; my immediate predecessor, but he left Kuibyshev 
in July 1942. 

Mr. Mircne.yi. Where was the Polish Embassy located, in Russia? 

Mr. Romer. In Kuibyshev, formerly called Samara, on the Volga 
River, where the whole diplomatic corps was located since the wartime 
evacuation of Moscow. 

Mr. Mircwe.u. You stated that you saw him in Teheran. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuety. When? 

Mr. Romer. At the end of September or the beginning of October. 

Mr. Mircneti. What did Ambassador Kot tell wou about condi- 
tions in Moscow, or Russia, with relation to your new assignment at 
that time? 

Mr. Romer. He gave me all his own files and archives, and he 
told me about his own experiences there. 

Mr. Mircue.y. This committee is particularly interested in any 
reports that he may have given you in connection with the missing 
Polish officers. 

Mr. Romer. | received the full evidence list of the missing officers, 
the list prepared by different Polish officers and numerous Polish 
refugees and personalities in Soviet Russia, and the minutes of all 
conversations and all Polish interventions as to the Russian authorities 
concerning this matter. 

Mr. Mrrceneui. Did you see General Anders? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; | saw him several times. 

Mr. Mircne.i. Where? 

Mr. Romer. In Teheran, also. 

Mr. Mircneti. What did he tell you about it? 

Mr. Romer. He told me also about all his experiences concerning 
these questions and others, too. 

Mr. Mircueryi. Did he tell you the name of the individual who 
had been assigned the responsibility of ascertaining where these 
officers were? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mircue.tit. What was that individual’s name? 

Mr. Romer. Joseph Czapski. 

Mr. Mircue ty. Where is Mr. Czapski today? 

Mr. Romer. At present in Paris, France. 

Mr. Mirrcne.u. Where is Ambassador Kot today? 

Mr. Romer. He must be in Paris, too, | believe. 

Mr. Mrircue ui. Is it your opinion that this committee should 
hear the testimony of those individuals? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely so. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyi. Where are the official records today, if you know 
where they are, of the conversations that took place between Kot 
and the Russian authorities? 

Mr. Romer. The originals must be with the Polish state archives 
and many copies in different hands. 

Mr. Mircnexii. Who else did you see of note in Teheran? Who 
else did you see outside of Ambassador Kot and General Anders 
Did you see Czapski? Did you see Czapski in Teheran? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; he is my great friend ever since childhood, and 
I saw him several times there. 
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Mr. Mrrenety. Did you see General Sikorski in Teheran? 

Mr. Romer. No; General Sikorski was not in Teheran at that time. 
I saw him much later, in London, when I went there in January 1943. 

Mr. Mirenetyi. When did you leave Teheran for Kuvibyshev? 

Mr. Romer. In the early or middle part of October 1942. 

Mr. Mrrenety. When did you receive your official papers appoint- 
ing you to the Soviet Government? 

Mr. Romer. I received only a telegram appointing me, and I 
awaited my credentials in Kuibyshev, with which I went to Moscow 
to present them to the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Mrrenevu. How long did you have to wait in Kuibyshev? 

Mr. Romer. Approximately 10 days. 

Mr. Mirrenetyi. When you received it, how long from then until 
you presented them? 

Mr. Romer. I went to Moscow with some person from my staff, 
and I presented my credentials on the 2d of November 1942. 

Mr. Mircuetit. Whom did you see at that time? 

Mr. Romer. The President of the Supreme Soviet. 

Mr. Mirenetyt. What was his name? 

Mr. Romer. I don’t remember at this time. He died 2 years ago. 
Is it Kalinin? 

Mr. Mrreneti. Who was the next person vou saw in the Soviet? 

Mr. Romer. Mr. Molotov, of course. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyi. Did you present your credentials to Molotov? 

Mr. Romer. No; I had to present them to the Chairman of the 
Supreme Council. 

Mr. Mrrenetyi. Would you give us the gist of your first conversa- 
tion with Mr. Molotov? 

Mr. Romer. Oh, it was only a formal conversation at this time. 

Mr. Mrrene iyi. What was his position at the time? 

Mr. Romer. He was the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Murcne x. When did you first meet Marshal Stalin? 

Mr. Romer. This I shall tell you later on, with my general state- 
ment, if you allow me. It was a political conversation, and I think 
it would be interesting to know all the details about it. 

Mr. Mrrene yu. I would like to have you make a general statement 
at this time, unless the committee, the chairman or any members of 
the committee, have any questions to ask up to this point. 

Chairman Mappen. Without objection, the witness will make a 
general statement. 

Mr. Donvero. Before he does so, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know whether you have any reports left of what took place between 
Ambassador Kot and the Russians which he reported to you? Have 
you any papers in your possession on that point? 

Mr. Romer. No; I have no papers, Mr. Congressman, but the 
results of the conversations are in the Polish state documents. 

Mr. Donvero. Where are they? 

Mr. Romer. I don’t know where the state archives are at present. 
They were moved somewhere. But I was not in the Government at 
that time, and I don’t know about the respective arrangements. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. However, they are now under the jurisdiction 
of the Polish Government in London? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And their whereabouts are known to the Polish 
Government in London? 

Mr. Mircue tt. Of course. 

Chairman Mappen. You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 

Mr. Romer. When I was Polish Ambassador in Japan, one of the 
main problems I had to deal with was the fate of the hundreds of 
thousands of Polish deportees in Soviet Russia who were deprived of 
any assistance whatsoever on the part of the Polish authorities, owing 
to the fact that diplomatic and consular relations between the two 
countries were broken off after the invasion by Russia on September 
17, 1939, of the eastern part of Poland. 

In the first part of 1941, | had published already a first list of nearly 
10,000 names and addresses of Polish deportees in Russia, with whom 
some kind of contact had been established. Already, then, in the 
letters 1 was receiving, | could find many signs of fear on the part of 
the families in regard to the fate of the Polish prisoners in the three 
camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. 

When I came to Russia, as Polish Ambassador, in October 1942, the 
relations between the Russian and the Polish Governments were 
already seriously strained. The battle for Moscow was lost for the 
Germans, the tide of the battle for Stalingrad was changing in favor 
of the Soviets, the American supplies were flowing to Russia in very 
large quantities. 

The Polish-Russian agreement of July 1941, which had been sub- 
sequently enlarged during General Sikorski’s visit to Russia in Decem- 
ber of the same year, was becoming a liability to the Soviet Govern- 
ment owing to the favorable change of war events. The Soviet 
Government apparently considered those agreements as temporary 
expediencies. 

My predecessor had left Moscow in July 1942. 

Mr. Mirene i. Excuse me one minute. Do you have any reason, 
to vour knowledge, as to why he left? 

Mr. Romer. He was recalled to London to take part in the Polish 
Government in London, and this was the main reason. 

Mr. Mrreneiy. Why he left Kuibvshev at that time? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mireneuyi. Thank you. 

Mr. Romer. And in the meantime a great number of Polish relief 
workers and representatives of the Polish Embassy throughout Russia 
were arrested and many offices closed, so that the vast relief organiza- 
tion planned for the Polish deportees in Soviet Russia was slowed, if 
not completely jeopardized. 

The Polish Army Corps formed in Russia under General Anders had 
to be withdrawn during the vear of 1942 to the Middle East because of 
lack of food and adequate equipment. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this decision had been approved by Stalin himself, the Soviet Govern- 
ment bitterly criticized later on this move accusing the Poles that they 
were not willing to fight with their Russian comrades the common 
German enemy. 

One of the main problems I had to examine on my arrival to 
Kuibyshev, in the light of previous correspondence, was the question 
of the missing 15,000 Polish war prisoners from the three above- 
mentioned camps. And these camps were Starobielsk, with mainly 
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4,000 prisoners, servicemen, Kozielsk, with, roundly speaking 4,500 
officers of various ranks, Ostashkov, with more than 6,500 or 6,600 
various military personnel. In all, around 15,000 Polish war prisoners. 

Why do I call them Polish war prisoners? We were not at war, 
formally speaking, with Soviet Russia. But Soviet Russia invaded 
Poland in September 1939, and at that time relations, diplomatic and 
all relations, between Poland and Soviet Russia, didn’t exist any more. 

Mr. Mrrenevy. Russia? 

Mr. Romer. Yes, Russia, on the 17th of September, just at the 
back of the Polish retreating armies before the advancing German 
armies. And at that time several different Polish units had battles, 
and very severe battles, with the incoming Russians. 

This is why in the press, in the newspapers, in the Russian news- 
papers themselves, they gave the number of what they called Polish 
war prisoners was published. The number given in the Russian news- 
papers corresponded in all to 200,000 people captured by the Russians 
during that advance. 

All of them, or most of them, were put into camps of war prisoners, 
and a great number of them later on were transferred to the deportee 
camps inside Russia, in Siberia, and so on. And only these three 
great camps, Ostashkov, Starobielsk, and Kozielsk contained the most 
important, the most well known, of those people. 

That is why we were very much concerned with these three prisoner 
of war camps. Among them were top and high ranking Polish Army 
officers captured by the Russians in September and October 1939. 
Among those prisoners were also well known scientists, politicians, 
lawyers, physicians, economists, and even clergymen. 

In other words, they were the flower of the Polish intelligentia. 

These men were, of course, badly needed, not only for our war 
effort, but also in connection with future plans for mutilated Poland. 
| hardly know of any family in Poland, which was not alarmed by 
the fate of missing members of the family, or close friends. 

The evidence lists I had at that time I received from my predecessor 
and from the files of the Polish Embassy, and the evidence lists I had 
proved that since the spring of 1940 no sign of life had come from 
those men to their families, and that the correspondence had suddenly 
ceased. 

| looked over the numerous minutes of conversation between Polish 
diplomatic and military representatives in Soviet Russia when unsuc- 
cess.ul inc uiries on the whereabouts of those prisoners were made. 

[ was particularly struck by a remark that the top ranking Soviet 
security executives, Beria and Merkulow, made already in October 
1940, to Colonel Berling and to a small group of Polish officers who 
joined him. These were Beria’s words at that time: “In regard to 
them we made a great mistake.”’ 

My Embassy and myself were receiving hundreds of letters from 
Poles anxiously inquiring over the fate of the disappeared men. | 
did not lose any occasion to question those arriving from remote 
Russia regions in order to trace any possible sign of evidence of the 
missing prisoners. Everything was in vain. 

I had no instructions to continue conversations on this subject with 
the Soviet Government, because we saw clearly after our numerous 
previous unsuccessful attempts that the Russians were unwilling to 
help us in finding these prisoners. Apart from that, I was mostly 
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concerned over the fate of the Polish deportees numbering about 
1% million Polish citizens living in appalling conditions in remote 
regions of European and Asiatic Russia. The help of our Embassy 
in food, clothing, medical, and other supplies, which were provided 
for some 270,000 of those we have been able to contact, was threatened 
to be completely suppressed 

My line of thinking about the war-prisoner problem was, on the 
basis of my studies, the following: There was no doubt for me already 
at that time that the great majority of these men were not alive, 
because we had sufficient evidence lists of all the deportees being 
spread all over the territory of the Soviet Union, and not a single 
name out of the Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Ostashkov camps was among 
them. 

Obviously, | am not speaking of the group of some 450 exprisoners 
from the Gryazovets camp and Moscow prisons, who were with us and 
helped us greatly in the search for their friends and comrades. The 
first witness today, my countryman, Mr. Gawiak, is one of them. 

My personal guess was that at the time of the German-Soviet 
friendship, some sort of liquidation of these leading groups of the 
Polish intelligentsia was agreed upon by the two totalitarian partners, 
whose final aim was the definite destruction of the Polish nation. I 
never excluded the possibility that the Naxis would be capable of 
committing such a mass murder, knowing only too well their methods 
in occupied Poland and elsewhere, but we had sufficient evidence from 
the Polish underground in German-occupied Poland to be certain that 
no mass exchange of prisoners or individual escapes into German- 
occupied Poland had taken place. 

[ came then to the evident conclusion that the responsibility for the 
fate of these 15,000 men layed on the Russian side. 1 must say that 
at that time I was still very far from suspecting the full tragic truth. 
I had an idea that these prisoners maybe were sent to some Arctic 
regions, and had died of starvation and unlivable climatic conditions. 

In December 1942 I was called by my Government for consultation 
to London, and when leaving my Embassy in Kuibyshev I received a 
formal assurance from Vishinsky, at that time Vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, that during my absence from Russia no unilateral 
decisions or changes would take place in regard to the status of the 
Polish deportees in Russia, this having been the main subject of our 
negotiations. 

As soon as | arrived to London in January 1943, I found to my 
amazement that by order of the Soviet authorities the Poles in Russia 
had been deprived of their national status and forced, under threat of 
arrest and torture, to accept Russian passports. After having con- 
tacted my Government I flew back directly to Moscow, and on 
February 26 and 27, 1943, | had a night-long conversation with Stalin, 
in the presence of Molotov. I brought him, under instructions of my 
Government, a far-reaching and rather sensational offer of the Polish 
underground. 

Chairman Mappen. We will have a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will proceed. 

Mr. Romer. And so, coming back to Moscow, I saw Stalin im the 
presence of Molotov on February 26 and 27, 1943, and I brought him, 
under instruction of my Government, a far-reaching and rather 
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sensational offer of the Polish underground to proceed on a givendate 
for 3 to 5 days to the simultaneous destruction of every German line 
of communication in occupied Poland just behind the German side 
of the front line. 

Chairman Mappen. Would you repeat that, please, and talk just 
a little slower? 

Mr. Romer. I brought him—— 

Mr. Mircne.u. You brought who? 

Mr. Romer. Stalin. I brought him, under instruction of my 
Government, a far-reaching and rather sensational offer of the Polish 
underground to proceed on a given date for 3 to 5 days to the simul- 
taneous destruction in occupied Poland of every German line of 
communication just behind the German front line. 

This offer was the best, although a very costly, proof of the potential 
possibilities of the Polish underground, and of its readiness and willing- 
ness to contribute to the Russian offensive. 

On the other side we considered this offer as a possible counterpart 
for a change of Russian policy in the Polish deportee problem and 
other pending difficulties in Polish-Russian relations. 

Stalin seemed to be struck by this offer, but apparently fearing its 
political implications preferred to sidetrack it for the time being, and 
all I was able to obtain from him was the renewing of the negotiations 
with Molotov in regard to the legal status of the Polish deportees. 

And so I continued negotiating in Moscow this time, and was 
absent from my Embassy. I took from Kuibyshev several persons 
from the staff of the Embassy to help me. We lived in a hotel in 
Moscow. I was negotiating with Molotov on the status of the 
Polish deportees in Soviet Russia after the decree of the Soviet 
Government, which deprived them of their Polish national status. 

It was during those negotiations that the bombshell of Goebbel’s 
propaganda revelations of Katyn exploded. 

The news about Katvn was announced in a German communique 
on April 13, 19438. 

Forty-eight hours later we had the Russian answer. We had waited 
nearly 2 vears, from the latter part of 1941, through the whole of 1942 
and the early part of 1943, for anv precise answer, about the where- 
abouts of the Polish war prisoners in these three camps. None of our 
diplomatic interventionists with Soviet authorities on every level, 
numbering more than 50 had any answer 

And vet, after 48 hours an answer came. The answer was the follow- 
ing one. I have here the offcial statement of the Tass Agency, dated 
April 15, 1943. It was published in every Russian newspaper. I give 
you here the English translation. This was the text of the statement 
of the Tass Agency. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, if vou will let me interrupt you there, 
this statement was made within 48 hours after the Germans announced 
the discovery of the graves? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. And this is the statement of the Tass Agency, 
dated February 15, 1943: 

The Polish prisoners in question were interned in the vicinity of Smolensk in 
special camps and were employed in road construction. It was impossible to 
evacuate them at the time of the approach of the German troops, and as a result 
they fell into their hands. If, therefore, they have been found murdered, it means 
that they have been murdered by the Germans, who, for reasons of provocation, 
claim now that the crime has been committed by Soviet authorities. 
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I have, to make Mr. Chairman a few remarks about this text. 
My first remark concerns this work on the roads imposed on the Polish 
war prisoners. They were officers and under the Geneva convention, 
the officers are exempt from manual labor. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You mean officers? 

Mr. Romer. Officers. They were never forced to labor before in 
those three camps, and we couldn’t see any reason for this change of 
attitude of the Russian Government. 

My second observation is: How can we explain, if this were true, 
that no information about this fact had been given to the Polish 
Government in answer to their 50 or more inquiries about the where- 
abouts of these officers? 

And my final remark is that if they really had stayed the whole of 
this time, from the month of April 1940 until the German occupation 
of the Smolensk region in July 1941, it would be quite impossible that 
through different channels we would not have received news about 
their fate and about their whereabouts. Why were they not allowed 
to correspond with their families and come into contact with the Polish 
officials in Soviet Russia? We were then in friendly relations with the 
Russian Government. I can see no reason for this state of things. 

And so you understand, Mr. Chairman, that the explanations in 
the Russian communique were not only lacking in sincerity—they were 
not only unconvincing to the Polish Government in London, but they 
gave rise to very great alarm in the whole of Poland and to all the 
Poles abroad. You can well understand the feeling of horror which 
has pervaded Polish public opinion after the German discovery. 

! must underline here that we did not, in any way, exclude the 
possibility of the Nazis committing such acrime. The different camps 
of extermination in Poland are the best proofs that the Germans, the 
Nazis, used similar methods of mass extermination. But in this case 
we considered it necessary to study this question in a very objective 
manner through reliable channels in order to discover the truth. 

Not one move has been made by the Polish Government to accuse 
the Russians. All that was asked for was the truth. And this is why 
the Polish Government, on the 17th of April, requested the Inter- 
national Red Cross, as a neutral organ, an organ which was instituted 
by the Geneva convention, to study problems concerning war prisoners, 
to organize for an impartial and exhaustive inquiry. 

Mr. Donvero. The 17th of April of what year? 

Mr. Romer. It was 2 days after the Russian answer, the 17th of 
April 1943 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You say 2 days after the Russian answer? 

Mr. Romer. Two days after the Russian communique, after the 
Tass statement answering Goebbels’ first communique on the dis- 
covery of Katyn. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I understood your previous testimony was that 
Russia had announced that on February 15. 

Mr. Romer. No, no. It was April. If I made a mistake, will you 
please {correct it? It was April 13, 1943, the date of the German 
communique; and the Russian answer was on April 15. The Polish 
Government’s appeal to the International Red Cross was on April 17. 
And on the same date the Polish Government in London decided to 
send a note to the Soviet Ambassador accredited to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in London, Mr. Bogomolow, asking him to advise the Russian 
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Government to give all possible information and all possible explana- 
tions about this case to the Polish Government. This note was 
handed to Mr. Bogomolow on April 20, 1943, in London, 

We went through those five or six hectic days in Moscow, during 
which I saw quite clearly that the Soviet Government was only pre- 
paring to use this question of Katyn as a pretext for rupture of rela- 
tions between Poland and Soviet Russia. 

The International situation had already changed considerably from 
the time of my arrival in Soviet Russia. The battle for Stalingrad 
was won by the Russians in early February. The Russian armies 
advanced steadily, every day, step by step, toward the Polish frontier. 
The American armies in western Africa and the British armies in 
northeastern Africa advanced, toward each other, and later converged, 
battling through [taly to attack central Europe; but they were very 
far away from Poland at that time, and the Russians were each day 
nearer. I believe that at this very time the Soviet Government had 
already made up their plans about the future of Poland, had prepared 
for a new occupation of Poland, and made plans to set up a Communist 
regime in our country. 

During the night of Easter Sunday, on the 25th of April at 11 p.m. 
I was awakened, and was told that Mr. Molotov asked to see me at 
midnight or quarter past midnight, whichever time I preferred. 

Chairman Mappen. That was 1943? 

Mr. Romer. 1943. My choice was the earlier time. I answered 
that | was coming to see him at midnight. I dressed and went to the 
Kremlin. I had to wait until 15 minutes past midnight. It was 
already Monday, the 26th of April 1943. 

Mr. Molotov read to me a note prepared and addressed to me, a 
note containing misstatements and false accusations. 

I shall read you only a few excerpts of this note and hand over to you 
the full text. It was, of course, like all the other Russian notes we 
received, written in Russian. Our answers were as a rule, in Polish. 
1 will give you some excerpts of the English translation of this note. 
The follow ing is one of them: 

Not only has the Polish Government failed to counteract the base Fascist 
calumnies about the U. S. S. R., but it has not even found it necessary to address 
a question to the Soviet Government or ask for explanations in the matter. 


I repeat, we asked more than 50 times for explanations, and the 
Polish note dated April 20, addressed to Ambassador Bogomolow, 
preceded by 5 days, this note which L have quoted. 

Here is another excerpt: 

The fact that a hostile campaign against the Soviet Union has started simul- 
taneously in the German and the Polish press and is conducted on an identical 
platform can leave no doubt of a plot between the common enemy of the Allies, 
Hitler, and the Polish Government. 

May I draw your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that if, at any 
time, the American press makes any statement the American Govern- 
ment, will be held responsible for it by the Soviet Government in your 
dealings with them. 

And the last excerpt: 


The above circumstances force the Soviet Government to state that the present 
Polish Government, having descended to the level of plotting with the Hitlerite 
authorities, has in fact as an ally violated its relationship with the U. S. S. R. 
and has adopted an attitude which is hostile toward the Soviet Union. In con- 
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sequence, the Soviet Government have decided to break off relations with the 
Polish Government 

My comment is that Poland, which was the first to be in war with 
the Germans, the first to oppose the German aggression, a country 
which has endured the most appalling losses and sufferings in this 
war, was accused here of plotting with the Hitlerite authorities by a 
Government which, during the whole of the first part of the war was 
an accomplice of Germany, helping the German armies not only to 
conquer Poland but even to overpower France and Great Britain 
| wish to remind you of the Molotov-Ribbentrop arrangements and 
of the flow of war supplies then sent by Russia to Germany 

Chairman Mappen. As a matter of fact, the only conflict between 
the Soviet and the Polish Government was the fact that the Polish 
Government wanted to know where these thousands of Polish officers 
disappeared to 

Mr. Romer. Not only did the Polish Government insist on knowing 
the truth about the Polish officers, but also the Polish press and p iblie 


opinion 


On hearing the text of the note I declared that nothing was left to 
me but to express my great regret at this decision, for which the 
Soviet Government will have to take full responsibility. At the same 
time, I emphatically protested against the suggestions and conclusions 
contained in the note read to me. It inadmissibly accuses the Polish 


Government of conduct and intentions which are contrary to fact 


thus rendered the note itself unacceptable. 

| also pointed out that, contrary to statements in the note the 
Polish Government has, for the past 2 years, made numerous uns 
cessful efforts to obtain an explanation from the Soviet Government 
concerning the fate of the lost Polish officers, and lately has again 


repeated this request in a note of the 20th instant addressed to Am- 


bassador Bogomolow in London 

That is why I refused emphatically to accept this note and I left 
it on the table of Mr. Molotov | told him that, in accordance with 
international rules and procedure, if he wants to send such a communi- 
cation to the Polish Government, he has to make it through his own 
channels, through Ambassador Bogomolow in London. 

I said, that I shall not take such a slanderous note 

When I left Molotov and returned to my hotel, I received 1 hour 
later, a sealed envelope from the Soviet Foreign Ministry. This 
envelope contained the note I had refused to take from Molotov. 
| made immediately a copy of it, which I will hand you written, as it 
was, in Russian. I sent back this note in my own envelope, with an 
answer in Polish. I shall give you the full text of the Russian note 
in Russian and its English translation, and the full text of the English 
translation of my answer, dated April 26. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will accept those exhibits, and 
they will be part of the record. 

Mr. Mireneiy. I want to identify them by exhibit numbers, if I 
may. Will vou give me the note that was handed to you by Molotov? 

The note from Molotov to Romer and the translation of the Rus- 
sian note become Romer exhibits 1 and 2. 

The other one is Romer exhibit 3, Romer’s reply. 

(The documents described above were marked “Romer Exhibits 1, 
2, and 3,” and made a part of the record.) 
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Exursit No. 1 
Kona. 


MockBa, 25 anpenn 1943 rone,. 


Tocnoxmx Tlocon! 


flo nopywexuD [IparntexbcTra Consa ConeTcunx ColnanactTuyecKnux 
Pecny6auK A AHMED YECTb RORCCTH AO CREReHMA llombCKOroO [ipasnTenb- 
CTRa HHBeCHexymnes: 


llonexenne [lonbcxoro [IlparnuTeAbCTRA A OTHOBenHMH CCCF mB noczex- 
Hee Bpems ConeTcKoe |lipanwTeALCTRO CYNTAeCT COREPHCHHO HEHOPMANEHHEM, 
H@PyEAnQuM ACC NPARHAG HM HOPME RO HSAMMOOTHOMCHHAX IRYX COMSHHX 
rocyZapcTrR. 


Rpammesuan ConeTcKomy Cowm3y KNeRETHNVECKAN KAMNAHHNA, HayaTaR 
HCMCLKEMM QASNCTAMH NO NOROXY AMM ME YONTHX NONDCKHX OdmllepoR RF 
pafone CmMomeHCKa, HA OKKyNMpoORaHHOM TrepMaHCKHMM KOMCKAMH TeppH- 
TOpHH, Oma cpasy me NoxXRAaveHa [lonbCKHM [[pARNTENECTROM M RCAWECKH 
PASEBMTACTCA NONBCKOR O¢umMANbHOP nevwaTEn, [lonbcKoe [panuTenbcTRO 
He TONbKO HE ZaNO OTNOpAa NOANOM GdawucTcKoK KneneTe Ha CCCP, HO xame 
He CO¥NO HyBHEM OGpaTuTbcA K ConeTcKony UpapmtenbcTay c KaxnMn- 
AMOO BONPOCAMH MAK 38 pas'ACHCHMAMM TO @TOMy NoRoZy. 


PHTMe€PORCKHE BNACTH, CORCPEHB GyRORMMHOE NpecTynAeHue HAX 
NONbCKMMM O¢MMCPAMM, PASETPURANT CAEICTRCHHYD KOMOXHD, B MHCLCHE- 
POBKE KOTOPOM OHM ACNOAbSORANM HEKOTOPHE NOROGpAHHwe MMM BE CAMH- 
MM MOMbCKEG NPOPABACTCKHE JACMCHTH M3 OKKyNMpORAHHOM Mlonban, rxe 
BC@ HAXOXMTCA NOx NATOR TuTmepa uw rue YECTHMANOAAK HE MOMET OTKDH- 
TO CKASATb CROero cnoRa. 


Jima “paccnexoneakua" UpaRnmeweH Kak flombcKum IlpanuTeAbCTRoM, 

TAK HK THTMCPORCKKM MPARKTEALCTROM MemIyHApOAHEM Kpacnwy® Kpect, 
KOTOPRA BEHYRLCH A OSGCTAHORKE TeppopuCcTHYeCKOrO pemmMa c ero 
PACCIBUAMA A MACCOREM ACTPECNCHHOM MHPHOTO HACOFOHAA NPHHFTL 
xeacmes B @TOM CHEACTHEHHOM KOMERME, PEMMCCEPOM KOTOPOR FRARETCA 

uTZep. [loH#THO, YTO Takoe *"paccnexOnaHHe", OCyMeECTRAReEMOCE K TO- 
uy: me 3a cnmHof ConetcKoro PARUTENECTRA, HO MOMCT AHSRATL XO- 
ROPHA y CKOMBKO-HHOyXb YOCTHEX Ape. 


TO OSCTORTEALCTHO, YTO APAMICOHAA KRAMMAHHA NpoTHR ConeTcKoro 
Comsa HaTATa OXHORPEMEHHO A HeMeILKONR H NONBCKOM NewaTH A ROXET- 
CA R OXHOM MH TOM BC NAAHE, ~- ITO OCOCTOMTEALCTRO HE OCTARARECT 
COMHCHMA R TOM, GTO MOMXY RPArom COMSHHKOR - ['uTNepom uw [lombCKAM 
[I[pARNTCALCTROM MMOCTCH KOHTAKT MH CroROp BF TMpoRnereHnn aTOR ApaR- 
xe‘nHom Kammanun, 


B TO BPeMA, KK HAPONW CoReTCKOTO Compsa, OOAMRAFCh KPORbD 
BR TAmenO Sophie c ruTAeporncKo# Tepmanne#, Hanprramt ace cron 
CHAN XNA pasrpoma o6mero AparA pyCCKOrO H NONBCKOTO HApOROR # 
RCO6X CHOGORONDGOAANX ROMOKPATHYCCKHX CTpaH, [lombcKoe [lpanuTeAbCTRO 
R yroxy Tupanan [uTnmepa HAaHOCHT nepomomHut yxap CornetTcxomy Comsy. 


Tocnoxuny T.POMEPY 


Upespuveaknomy uw llomHomoynomy Soczy 


IlombCKOR Pecny6auKn 
Mockna, 


ie 


ConeTcKony JIpARTeAbCTRY MNSRECTHO, YTO 9TA RPARTECHAA KaMnAa- 
HMA TpoTurn ConeTcKoro Con3a npexznpuHeta llonbcnem IlpannterbcTRom 
naif TOTO, 4YTOOH NyTeM HCNOAbSOHAHMA TATREPORCKON KReReTHMIECKON 
CAaNbEXRKK NPOMSReECTHA HAmMM Ha ConeTcKoe [lpanuTeNbcTRO Cc Nebo 
RUPRATL y HETO TEPPHTOPHAABHNS YCTYNKH 34 CYST HMHTEPECOR CoReT- 
cKom YxpaxHu, coneTCKOR | emopyccuu mM CoRneTCKOt JiMTRH. 


Bee 3TH O6CTOATENLCTRA RRHYRIANT ConeTcKoe [lpanuTesbCTRO 
NpPMSHATh, YTO HEHEBHEE NPARATENLCTHO [IONbEK, CKATHRDACh Ha NyTb 
Cronopa C PATACPORCKMM NPHRUTENSCTROM, NpevpaTHAO HA Rene Cco- 
m3HBe OTHOWeHUAR C CCCP w CTANO HO NOSMNMD RPARmyesHRX OTHOREHHR 
K ConeTcKomy Comsy. 


Ha OCHOR@HHK ROCTO asaToro ConeTcKoe J/ipanxnTeNbCTRO pesnnO 
NpepRaTb OTHOWCHHA: C lionbcKum JipanuTenbcTRoOM, 


Iiposy Bac, rocnoxuH [OCOA, NpRHFTL yRepeHAA A MOeEM REChMA 
RYUCOKOM YRARCHHE,. 
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Exarpir No. 2 
[Translated from Russian] 
PEOPLE’s COMMISSARIAT FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Moscow, April 25th, 1943. 
Mr. AMBASSADOR, 

On instruction of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
I have the honour to inform the Polish Government of the following: 

The Soviet Government finds the behaviour of the Polish Government during 
the last period of time absolutely abnormal, infringing all the rules and norms 
of mutual relations as between two Allied States. 

The Polish Government has been eager to pick up, and the Polish official press 
is in every way inflaming, the calumnious campaign launched by German fascists 
regarding the Polish officers killed by the German armies in the district of Smo- 
lensk which they were occupying. Not only has the Polish Government failed to 
counteract the base fascist.calumnies about the USSR, but it has not even found 
it necessary to address a question to the Soviet Government or ask for explanations 
in the matter. 

The Hitlerite authorities, having accomplished a monstrous crime on Polish 
officers, are now enacting the comedy of an investigation, in which they are using 
Polish fascist elements whom they have carefully selected in occupied Poland, a 
country thoroughly dominated by Hitler and where no honest Pole can ‘openly 
express his opinion. 

The Polish Government on a par with the Hitlerite Government, has called 
on the International Red Cross to carry out an “investigation’’ staged by Hitler 
against the background of his terroristic regime with its gallows and mass destruc- 
tions of peaceful populations. Obviously, such an ‘‘investigation’’, carried on 
behind the back of the Soviet Government, cannot inspire confidence in anyone 
possessing even a modicum of honesty. 

The fact that a hostile campaign against the Soviet Union has started simul- 
taneously in the German and the Polish press and is conducted on an identical 
platform, can leave no doubt of a plot between the common enemy of the Allies: 
Hitler, and the Polish Government. 

At a time when the nations of the Soviet Union, shedding their blood in the 
desperate fight against Hitlerite Germany, unite for the defeat of the common 
enemy of the Russian and Polish peoples and of all freedom-loving democratic 
countries, the Polish Government bowing to Hitler’s tyranny aims a treacherous 
blow at the Soviet Union. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Soviet Government that the Polish 
Government have taken advantage of Hitlerite falsifications to start hostile 
campaign against the Soviet Union, so as to extort concessions at the expense of 
the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet Lithuania. 

The above circumstances force the Soviet Government to state that the present 
Polish Government, having descended to the level of plotting with the Hitlerite 
authorities, has in fact as an Ally violated its relationship with the USSR, and has 
adopted an attitude which is hostile towards the Soviet Union. 

In consequence, the Soviet Government have decided to break off relations 
with the Polish Government. 

Please accept, Mr. Ambassador, the expression of my highest respect. 

Signed: V. Motorov. 

Mr. T. Romer 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

of the Republic of Poland 
Moscow. 
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Exuisit 3 
[Translated from Polish] 

To Mr \ \IloLoroy 
People’s Commissar 

for Foreign Affairs 
Moscow 

Apri 26th, 1043 

Sir, 


Today at 0.15 a.m. vou were good enough to invite me with the purpose of 


reading to me a note signed by you, dated the 25th inst., informing me of the de- 
cision of the Soviet Government to break off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government On hearing the text of the note I declared that nothing was left 
to me but to express my great regret at this decision for which the Soviet Govern- 


ment will have to take full responsibilit At the same time, I emphaticall, 
protested against the suggestions and cone) sions contained in the note read to me 
[t inadmissiblv accuses the Polish- Government of conduct and intentions which 
are contrary to fact, thus renderi ve the ote itself unacceptabl 


I also pointed out that, contrary to statements in the Note, the Polish Govern- 
ment has, for the past two years, mad imerous unsuecessful efforts to obtain an 
explanation from the Soviet Government concerning the fate of the lost Polish 
officers, and lately has again repeated this request in a note of the 20th inst. 


addressed to Ambassador Bogomolow 


In spite of my firm refusal to accept vour note, I find that it has been delivered 
to my hotel in a sealed envelope of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
1 therefore have the honour to return it in accordance with my position as set 
out above 

I have the honour to be, ete 


Signed: Taprusz Romer. 


Chairman Mappen. When vou get through with vour statement, 
Mr. Witness, let us know so that the members can ask questions. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Romer. I have nothing more to add concerning what happened 
to me and to my embassy later on. We went to Persia after that, and 
that has nothing to do with the question we are studying here. | 
just want, if you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, to make two general 
remarks at the end of my statement. 

You will probably understand my very deep emotion in testifying 
on this problem. For to me, as a Pole, it is not the sad story of an 
anonymous victim. It is one of the most tragic episodes of the whole 
tragic story of the Polish nation, a tragedy in which the flower of our 
manhood was involved. I hardly know, as | told you, of a Polish 
family that was not directly or indirectly affected by the loss of one 
of his dearest members or friends, and, as for myself, | have found on 
the list of victims several relatives and close friends of mine. 

And my other remark, Mr. Chairman, is the following one: When 
I was honored by the invitation to testify before this select committee 
of the House of Representatives, a friend of mine asked me about the 
purpose of such a hearing. You will not, said he, bring back to life 
the victims of the Katyn Massacre, nor bring its perpetrators to 
repentance. My answer was that in the pursuit of the truth we are 
not seeking vengeance nor inciting hatred, but promoting justice. 
Sooner or later the day will come when those responsible for this 
unprecedented war crime will be called before a regular court of 
justice. And I hope, I pray, that we shall avoid the repetition of 
such horrible things. 

We are rightly told, Mr. Chairman, that peace, freedom, and 
democracy are indivisible. I firmly believe that decency, justice, 
and truth are indivisible, too. And this is why | am thanking you 
very heartily for the fine work you are doing. 
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Chairman Mappen. We will take a 1 minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

[ wish to commend you, Mr. Witness, for that statement and your 
testimony. The Committee appreciates it very much, and especially 
the sentiments that you expressed in your closing remarks. 

During these numerous conferences that you and others had with 
Stalin and Molotov, previous to the announcing of the finding of the 
Katyn graves by the Germans, at any time during these conferences, 
did Mr, Stalin or Mr. Molotov or anybody connected with the Soviet 
make any statements whatsoever about these prisoners working on 
roads or doing any manual labor for the Nazis, for the Germans? 

Mr. Romer. Never, Mr. Chairman. But I have never spoken 
with Stalin and with Molotov about the conditions of these prisoners. 


As | told you, thi ques mn was put by my predecessol and by General 
Anders and when | Wi present there | received no instructions 
and had no intention of a king this question, because | had othe very 
important probicen LO deal with, and Was convinced that the Soviet 
Government was unwilll iw LO LLVe any explanation And so | \re- 
ceived no answer at all of this kind from any Soviet authority. 
Chairman Mappen. There have not been any records that were 


turned over to you by the Soviet, through Mr Stalin Ol Mr. Molotov 
or otherwise, as to these prisoners of war working on roads or in the 
fields or any place else? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Ambassador, how long were vou in Moscow as 
the Ambassador representing the Polish Government? 

Mr. Romer. Part of my stay in Russia was at Kuvbyshe Vv. But 
I staved until the end of April 1943. And then later on, when I was 
Foreign Minister of the Polish Government in London in 1944, | went 
twice to Moscow, in an unofficial mission, because our diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Government were already broken in order to 
trv to negotiate some arrangement. 

The first time I went there, with the Prime Minister of the Polish 
Government, Mr Mikolajezy k, it was at the end of July 1944 And 
my second unofficial visit to Moscow was « the visit of Mr. 
Churchill in October 1944 

Mir. Donpero. At the time that vou were in Moscow, however, 


e 
1. 
turing 


was that the occasion when you received the note from both Stalin 
and Molotov, that vou have described to us? 

Mr. Romer. This was when I was there as ambassador, in April 
1945. 

Mr. Donprro. Were you staying at the Polish Embassy at that 
time? 

Mr. Romer. No; at that time I was at a hotel in Moscow. It was 
the National Hotel. I did not return to my Embassy in Kuibyshev, 
as | had to negotiate with Molotov on the national status of the 
Polish deportees. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know where the Savoy Hotel is? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. You did Stay there? 

Mr. Romer. No 

Mr. Donpero. What was the population of your country at the 
time it was divided by Germany and Russia? 
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Mr. Romer. Thirty-five million. 

Mr. Donvero. This question of the note being handed to you: 
Nothing was done by Russia until the Germans announced that they 
had found the graves; is that correct? 

Mr. Romer. Quite correct. 

Mr. Donvrro. Although you had tried for a year and a half or 
nearly 2 years to get Russia to make some statement as to the where- 
abouts of the Polish officers? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Donprro. And then you were accused, or at least your 
Government through you, the moment that that announcement came 
from Germany, that they had found the graves, that you had entered 
into a plot with Germany against Russia, and they accused you of it 
in this note when they broke off relations with the Polish Government 
in exile, in London? 

Mr. Romer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. But nothing prior to that time? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely not. 

Mr. Donvero. And they were silent? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I wanted to add my compliments and commen- 
dations for your very informative and complete statement, which no 
doubt will cast much light, particularly on the good faith of the 
Polish Government and the bad faith of the Soviet Republic in dealing 
with the fate of these lost prisoners. 

There is one question I wanted to ask you. It is this: You say 
that these 50 or 60 incidents of negotiation occurred all during the 
time that Mr. Kot was ambassador. Is that correct? 

Mr. Romer. Yes, not only on the side of the Polish Embassy but 
also of General Anders and his staff, through the military as well as 
the diplomatic channels. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For that reason, you consider it important for 
this committee to contact both General Anders and Minister Kot? 

Mr. Romer. I consider it quite essential. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you ever seen the correspondence inter- 
changed either between Mr. Kot or General Anders and any Soviet 
officials on this matter? 

Mr. Romer. Oy; course. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, in the Soviet answers to the inquiries, 
did they at anytime give the number of prisoners or give any infor- 
mation about their whereabouts? 

Mr. Romer. No; never. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was the nature of their answer? 

Mr. Romer. The nature was always evasive. They always tried 
to say that they had liberated every one of them, and that it was 
none of their concern nor interest to know what happened to them 
later on; that they were freed. The only conversation which was a 
little bit more specific was the conversation between General Sikorski 
and General Anders on one side and Stalin himself on the other. 
Stalin made the supposition that perhaps some of these officers fled 
from Russia through Manchuria. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was a supposition only? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Did they ever refer in any of their answers to 
Katyn? 

Mr. Romer. Never. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, one other question. Are you familiar 
with the incident of one of the consular officials of Poland in Russia 
being taken by the Russians? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. Just at the beginning of the war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you give us the man’s name? 

Mr. Romer. Mr. Matusinski, a consul general of Poland in Khar- 
kov, Ukraine, was kidnaped and disappeared without leaving a trace. 

Chairman Mapprn. Would you spell the name? 

Mr. Romer. M-a-t-u-s-i-n-s-k-i, Matusinski. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When was this? 

Mr. Romer. I was then in Japan, and I know it only through the 
files and through the records. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You had access to the files and records? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. It must have been just at the beginning of the 
war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That would make it in 1939? 

Mr. Romer. In 1939, ves, probably before the Russian invasion of 
Poland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And at that time, what was the relationship of 
the Polish Government and Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Romer. A normal neighborly relation. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Now, will you relate the incident as you know 
it, from the official records? 

Mr. Romer. The only thing we knew then was that he was invited 
for a talk, a car was sent for him. Some officials invited him to come 
see them. He took his own car, with his own chauffeur, and we 
never heard of him later. He disappeared. His widow—lI believe 
he must be dead—is at present in Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were representations made to the Soviet 
Government by the Polish Government? 

Mr. Romer. Of course. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were there any satisfactory answers? 

Mr. Romer. None at all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And so, in addition to these officers we are 
talking about, there was at least one incident where a Polish consul 
was actually kidnaped by the Soviet authorities? 

Mr. Romer. That’s right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And never heard of since? 

Mr. Romer. Never heard of since 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman O’ Konski? 

Mr. O’Konskr. When you first found out you were not getting 
anywhere with the Russian officers on the location of the Polish officer 
prisoners, you went back to London, did you not, for consultation with 
your Government? 

Mr. Romer. Yes 

Mr. O’Konskr. And they gave you instructions to go over there 
with an offer, and the offer that you gave them was that the Polish 
underground would strike and knock out every piece of communica- 
tion that the Germans needed in their offensive against Russia if they 
would tell you where these soldiers were? Is that correct? 
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Mr. Romer. It was not connected, Mr. Representative, with the 
soldiers in war camps. It was connected with the national status of 
the Polish deportees in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. ©’ KonskK! And even with that offer, which probably would 
have meant the Polish people had lost another 25,000 lives, they 
refused to give you any information on Polish prisoners? 

Mr. Romer. I didn’t ask for information on Polish prisoners at 
that time. | discussed the status of the Polish deportees in Soviet 
Russia, numbering one million and a half of Polish men and women. 

Mr. O’Konskr. And they would not give you any information even 
on that? 

Mr. Romer. No; not even on that. 

\ir. O’Konskr. All right. Now, when Goebbels announced over 
the German radio, in a broadcast, that they had discovered these 
graves in the Katyn Forest and blamed it on the Russians, the Polish 
Government even with that information did not accuse the Russian 
Government of the crime, did they? 

Mr. Romer. Not at all. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You did not accuse the Russian Government of 
the crime? 

Mir. Romer. Cert Linly not 

Mr. O’Konskr. Nor did the Polish press accuse the Russian 
Government of the crime? 

Mr. Romer. This | cannot answer, because I was not in London 
at that time 

Mr. O’Konskr. But to your knowledge, no official of the Polish 
Government in exile accused the Russians of murdering these soldiers 
at Katyn? 

Mr. Romer. I have never heard of it 

Miv. O’Konskt. In other words, all your Government did was to 
say that it heard the German propaganda radio announce to the 
world that they had found these graves. That is all they said? 

Mr. Romer. They said that the identification of the bodies was 
quite definite, and so they knew that these were the Polish officers. 
And so, their death was ascertained at that time. 

Mr. O’Konskt. But there was no impression or no implication of 
anv kind that the Polish Government believed it? 

Mr. Romer. Certainly not. We asked for an inquiry. 

Mr. O’Konskr. And all you did was ask for an independent survey 
by the International Red Cross to establish the guilt? 

Mr. Romer. Of course, Mr. Representative. 

Mr. O’Konskt. That ts the only request you made? 

Mr. Romer. The only request we made, 

Mr. O’Konskr. Now, in that request, did you get any help from 
the other embassies in Moscow? For example, the American 
Embassv? Were they not concerned with these soldiers? 

Mr. Romer. This request was not made from Moscow but from 
London, the Polish Government in London. 

Mr. O’Konskt. To your knowledge, no other government made the 
request? Just vou made the request? 

Mr. Romer. To my knowledge, the German Government made 
another request to the Russian Red Cross, and we knew not of it at 
the time we made our request. 
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Mr. O’Konskt. In other words, they did not sever diplomatic 
relations with Poland because Poland took the same position as 
CGrermany. They severed cdiplomatie relations with Poland because 
you asked for an international independent Red Cross examination: 
is that correct? 

Mr. Romer. In the note they pretended also that the Polish 
newspapers accused them of being responsible for this crime. And |] 
told you that | considered this quite uniair, to accuse the Polish 
Government of some opinions that perhaps I don’t know for ce) 
tain—have been put forward by some Polish newspapers 

Mr. O'KRonskr. And this is important: They did not talk, or never 
nation whatever, about these people where thi 


gave vou any iniorl 
were, particularl these Polish officers They gave vou no informa 
tion whatever until Goebbels broadcast the finding of the graves in 
Katvn Forest? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely not 

Mr. O’Konskt. Then they said they were slave laborers working 
on roads? 

Mr. Romer. Of cours 

Mr. Mirene.ui 1 would like to ask the question: What was the 
name of the Government official who made the petition to the Inter- 
national Red Cross? Am I correct in the assumption, or in your 
statement, that the request came from London. the Polish Govern- 
ment in London? 

\ir. Romer. Of course. ves. 

Mr. Mircwecty. What was the name of the individ 


ial who made 
that request? 

Nii ROMER Creneral ly ikiel, who was the \iinister ol National 
Defense of the Polish Government in London. ' 

Mr. Mrreneuyu. Is General Kukiel alive today? 

Mir. Romer. Yes: he is alive today, and he is in London 

Mr. Mireneni He is in London today. Do you feel that this 
committee should take his testimony relative to this incident? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely so. 

Mr. Surenan. Mr. Romer, I have several questions to put to vou 
The first one is a matter of opinion. It relates to the Korean Situation 
as we know it today. In your testimony, vou spoke of all the pro- 
crastinations or the stalling of the Russians in dealing with vou and 
viving vou an answer to this prisoner of war question. You probably 
know from reading the papers that we, in the United States, have run 
into the same snag in Korea, where for 7 months this stalling has gone 
along, and most of it is concerned with the prisoners of wat In vour 
opinion, do you suppose there is any relationship or correlation be- 
tween these two events? 


Mr. Romer. It is very hard for me to sav. I do not know very 
much, only through newspapers, of what happened in Korea, and | 
have some doubts whether the subject of my testimony has anv con- 
nection with this problem. It would be only a supposition on my 
part. I don’t know whether I can give vou any useful answer to this 


question, Mr. Represent ve 

\ir. Macurowicz. Do vou not find similarity in the method that 
‘t authorities in dealing with the prisoner 
Crovernment 


s being used now by the Sovi 


question in Korea, and that which was used with vou 


») 


at that time 
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Mr. Romer. I don’t know whether Russian and Soviet authorities 
are dealing with the American prisoners at present. Perhaps they 
are Chinese Communists. I don’t know. I am not sufficiently in- 
formed on the situation there. 

Mr. Sueenan. Would you say, Mr. Romer, that it follows any 
particular pattern, similar to the one you encountered? 

Mr. Romer. The pattern is quite similar; but I don’t know who is 
responsible for it. 

Mr. Sueesan. Another question I have: Who was the American 
Ambassador in Moscow while you were there? 

Mr. Romer. Admiral Standley. 

Mr. SHeesan. Admiral Standley? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. SHeesan. Do you know, to your personal knowledge, whether 
or not he was acquainted with any of the facts or the problem of the 
missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Romer. I know that my predecessor, Mr. Kot, saw his Amer- 
ican colleague quite often, and I saw him also a lot, and we spoke 
about this question. 

Mr. Sueesan. He was fully cognizant of the problem? 

Mr. Romer. I think so. 

Mr. Sueenan. Another question | would like to ask you: A gentle- 
man by the name of Father Leopold Braun has been brought into this 
investigation through the newspapers. Do you know anything about 
him? 

Mr. Romer. Yes, | know him very well and have a very high opinion 
of him. He was in Moscow at the time I was there, and I saw a lot of 
him. 

Mr. SuHeenan. Was he pretty well acquainted with the entire situa- 
tion? 

Mr. Romer. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Sueesan. Another question: Did you know, yourself, of any 
discussions with American representatives, especially of the press, 
about this problem, while you were in Moscow? 

Did you talk to people of the press with regard to the problem? 

Mr. Romer. At the time of the rupture of relations with the Soviet 
Government in 1943, I was, of course, interviewed by all the repre- 
sentatives of the American and British press in Moscow, and I told 
them all I knew. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Was this in reference to the rupture, or the missing 
prisoners? 

Mr. Romer. The reference was to the rupture and to the prisoners. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Did you immediately leave Moscow after you re- 
ceived the paper in Molotov’s office? 

Mr. Romer. A few days later, because I had to prepare the travel 
of my whole embassy, with a staff of about 150 persons, together with 
their families. It was a long affair. It took at least 1 week or 10 
days to organize it. We had to travel through Asia, through Asiatic 
Russia, through Turkestan, and the mountains of Iran, to reach 
Tehran. It took us a long time. 

Mr. Furco.o. I understood you to say that vou had been in tlose 
touch with many of the families in Poland who had sons and husbands 
and so on in the service. Is that right? 
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Mr. Romer. Yes. Polish families, for the most part of the depor- 
tees in Soviet Russia, and they were inducted when they were in 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Furco.o. The point I was getting at was this: If you were in 
touch with many such families, I wanted to ask vou whether or not 
any of them, to your knowledge, had relatives who had been in any 
of these prison camps and who had disappeared, and who, as it later 
developed, had been murdered? 

Mr. Romer. I know a lot of them 

Mr. Furco.o. You know a good many of them? 

Mr. Romer. A good many 

Mr. Fureo.to. Had you had any talk with any of them along the 
lines of whether or not they had been in correspondence with their 
men in the service while they were in the service? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; there were such talks. 

Mr. Furcoio. What I am interested in finding out is whether or 
not, to your knowledge, any of those families had any communication 
or correspondence of any kind, or any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of their menfolk, at any time after May of 1940? 

Mr. Romer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do you know whether or not they had been in regu- 
lar correspondence with their men in the service before that time? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. I knew of numerous cases of that kind 

Mr. Furcoxio. Did you know of numerous cases where the families 
had been in touch by correspondence with the officers during the years 
of ’39 and 40, and then the correspondence and contact ceased after 
May of 1940? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely; ves. 

Mr. Furco.o. With reference now to the part that the Soviet 
Government played in connection with the request for Red Cross in- 
vestigation; as I understand it, the Polish Government and the Ger- 
man Government each requested an investigation by the International 
Red Cross, each one making that request independently and acting 
on its own. 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.io. And I have been given to understand that one of 
two things happened. Either the Soviet Government refused or 
simply did not answer. I know that later on they broke off diplomatic 
relations. But what I am trying to establish for the record is whether 
or not the Soviet Government did really refuse, or simply did not 
answer. Now, are you in a position to be able to tell us that for the 
record? 

Mr. Romer. This is not of my own experience, but I have heard 
and read that the Soviet Government made pressure on the Inter- 
national Red Cross in Geneva and stated that they would not consent 
to any inquiry, and under this pressure, the Red Cross refused to 
undertake such an inquiry. 

Mr. Furcoro. Yes; I understand that. But are you able to tell 
us any more definitely than that, other than simply by what you 
heard some place? 

In other words, did that come within your responsibility or your 
jurisdiction? 


Mr. Romer. No. 
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Mr. Furco.io. see. Now, the last question, I think, that I have, 
is this, and I will have to read a quotation to you from the publica- 
tion that I have here. It has to do with a conference that is supposed 
to have taken place between Colonel Berling, who was going to 
organize a volunteer Polish army, and Beria and Merkulov. As | 
understand it, Beria was in the NAVD 

Mr. Romer. That’s right. 

Mr. Furcoto. Well, several months before the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet conflict: 


The Bolsheviks transferred a number of Polish staff officers, including Colonel 
Berling. to a new cal pm and suggested to then that thev organize a Polish army 
to fight against the Germans. Berling was willing, in principle, to accept the 
proposal Hlowever, he set one condition: such an army was to include all offieers 
ind met irrespective of their political creed. \ conference was held with Beria 
and Merkuk Of course,”’ they agreed: ‘Poles of all political parties will be 
able to join the army “Well,” said Berling, ‘“‘we have excellent army cadres 

the camps of Starobielsk and Kozielsk.’” Whereupon Merkulov replied with 
ome constraint No, not these men; we have made a great blunder in connection 
with the ” 


Then if foes on to sav: 


this remark of Merkulov 


Three witnesses have testified to heart 


Now, without giving the names of those witnesses at this tume, do 
you know if there are any such witnesses available any place today? 
Do you know who those witnesses were, and if so, do you know they 
are still living? 

Mr. Romer. I knew of this incident and referred to it in my general 
statement. I know only that Colonel Berling has recently fallen 
into disgrace with the present regime in Poland and disappeared 
The others, I think, are also somewhere in Poland. They are not 
traceable at present. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, there is no help vou can give us 
on that? 

Mr. Romer. But you will know through Joseph Czapski—I men- 
tioned his name in my testimony—-C-z-a-p-s-k-i, all the details con- 
cerning the news we possess, about this conversation. Because Colonel] 
Jerling and his friends at the conclusion of the Sikorski-Stalin arrange- 
ment between the Soviet and the Polish Government in July of 1941 
although previously indoctrinated by the Communists, entered the 
Polish Army under General Anders. As long as General Anders 
stayed in Soviet Russia, they served under his orders. It was only 
at the moment when General Anders and his army moved to the 
Middle East, that Berling and a few of his comrades remained in 
Soviet Russia. Only then, were their true convictions ascertained, 

Mr. Furcoro. | want to know whether you can tell us at the 
present time to the best of youl knowledge, whether there are any 
witnesses to that conversation who would be available to this 
committee 

Mir. Romer. Not witnesses who took part in this conversation. 

Chairman Mappen. There will be a l-minute recess. 

Short recess 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

Congressman Sheehan? 

Mr. SHeenan. Mr. Romer, I may have, through my language 
before, not drawn you out properly in the sense of this correlating with 
the Korean thing, because what I was primarily interested in was 
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getting your opinion, if you want to vive one If vou do not want to, 
of course, you do not have to But seeing the similarity in our pres- 
ent Korean talks over 7 months, that being one of the big stumb! ne 
blocks, and you probably noticed it in Canada, would you want to 
hazard a guess or give an opinion in your own mind, whether we call 


them Russian Communists or Chinese Communists, whether vou 
think the Communists are behind the Koreans from the standpoint 
of advising them, in your opinion? 

Mir. Romer. Definitely: ves 

\[r. SHEEHAN. In other words, it is Communist led, so to speak? 

Mir. Romer. Yes 

Mir. SHEEHAN. To goa little further, on the basis of vour experienc 


you sav ih voul 


would 


which were followed by the Communists in 
ment on the prisoner-ol-war question? 
Nii Rom! kt | prestime so, ves 


pinion that these wer the ( 


oOommMunist tactics 
| line 


deal h vour Govern- 


\ir. SHEEHAN. In other words, the similarity between the Korean 
situation today, the Russian or Communist tactics todav, assuming 
the Russians ar iiding the Chinese or Koreans, however vou may 


‘ 
want to put it—t similarity betwe 


find in Korea and the situation that vou 


officers of the Polish regime found, is very 

\Ir. Romer. It is verv close 

Mir SHI HAN In othe words ou wo 
correlation? 

\lr. Romer. I tl Oo 

Mr. Froop. Of course, Mr. Ambassador, 
of this committee is concerned, and the 
conducting, the most interesting analogy ce 
than the political is tl execution of the 


the early davs of the war, and of Koreans, 
Directing your attention specifically to 


Washington press of the American soldiers 


nN the situati 
and 


T 


uid SAN thers 3 f 


Ameri 


in America 
fellow Government 


we 
Vou! 


plain 


far as the jurisdiction 
investigation that 
t of Korea, 1 


an i 


rt Be) 
we are 
athet 
ing 
which is taking place vel 
pict appearing in the 
or United Nations soldiers 


mn Ou 
yrisoners dul 


< 


ll 
i 


with their hands bound behind their backs and the wounds in the back 


of theur head and so on, | 


— 


n the jurisdiction of our purpose that is the 


most interesting and fitting analogy we have. 

Now, vou might be interested to know that at least | think, and I 
think some if not all of the comimttee here think, that the Russians 
and the present Polish Government should be invited to testify at this 
hearing 

What would vou think about that? 

Mr. Romer. It is not my business, Mr. Congressman 

Mir. FLoop. That is a cood answel 

Mir (’KONSKI 1 would be fearful of that The Soviets might 
break diplomatic rela ms with us 

Nii Ie OOD | ai l tl would not cause oTeatl cle al Ol heartac hie 
tH 

Chairman Mappen. Anv further questions? 

The committee wishes to thank vou, Mr. Ambassador, for vo 
Testimony mn iss! Vi that we apprecite il ery mm ch 

We will adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow morning in the caucus roon 

Whereupo it 4:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed Oo recon 

cus rool Wednesday February 6, 1952, at 10:30 a. n 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue SELEcT COMMITTEE ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Washington, dD. #4 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
main caucus room of the House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Madden 
(chairman), presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden (presiding), Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, 
Dondero, O’ Konski, and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

I might announce that the witness to be heard today by this com- 
mittee is a witness who was a personal observer of the murdering which 
took place in the Katyn Forest in Russia in the early part of World 
War II. ‘This witness, in order to inform the world as to what took 
place there, was willing to appear before this committee allowing his 
identity to be known if necessary. But it had been the unanimous 
decision of the committee that the family of this witness who are now 
behind the iron curtain, have already paid a severe penalty and 
suffered greatly under dictator rule. The witness has consented. to 
appear here masked because the committee has unanimously recom- 
mended this procedure. 

Our committee felt that we owed it to his sister and brother, who 
now reside behind the iron curtain, that his identity be not made 
known publicly; because from what this committee has already dis- 
covered in the testimony already offered by other witnesses, that the 
leaders in control of the communistic regime would not hesitate at all 
to commit immediate reprisals upon this witness’ brother and sister 
and family who are behind the iron curtain. We all believe that not 
only this committee but Congress owe that duty to the witness we are 
about to hear. 

Owing to the fact that this witness does not speak English, it will 
be necessary to have an interpreter. I might say that each member 
of this committee has talked to this witness. We are familiar with 
his identity, his place of birth, and all the facts and circumstances 
connected with bis veracity and identity. 

Will the interpreter stand up and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the interpretation you give of the 
testimony of the witness to be heard this morning, in translation from 
English to Polish and from Polish to English, will be true, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Puctnskt. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, will the witness stand up? And will 
you, Mr. Interpreter, stand and repeat this to the witness? 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony vou give at the hearings 
this morning will be true, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). 1 do. 

Chairman Mappen. | might state that the acoustics in this room 
are not of the best, although we have a public address system here, 
and | will ask the folks gathered in the committee room to be as quiet 
as possible during this testimony 

Mr. Interpreter, will you ask the witness how old he is? 


* 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN DOE 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Forty-four years of age 

Chairman Mappen. Where were you born? : 

Mr. Dow (through the interpreter). In Poland. 

Chairman Mappen. Were you ever at the Katyn Forest in Russia? 

Mr. Dow (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Will vou ask him now to narrate slowly, so 
that you can repeat at intervals, what happened to him immediately 
preceding his visit to or his viewing the incident at the Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Puctnsk1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was taken prisoner by the ‘ 
Russians. After being held captive for 2 days on the Polish terrain, a : 
Russian general visited us. 

Chairman Mappen. What date? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The 17th of September 1939. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, narrate what occurred after that 

Mr. Dok (through the interprete.). L was in a Russian prison camp 
in the area of Smolensk, Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Pucinskr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that the witness under- 
stands the original question Do you want him to start from the 
beginning and go right through his narration? 

Is that correct? 

Chairman Mappen. | suggest that the counsel propound the ques- 
tions in a chronological manner. 

Mr. Mircuece. You have just stated that you were taken prisoner 
by the Russians on September 17, 1939. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Mirenecyt. Will you tell us what happened to you for the next 
few days? 

Mr. Dox (through the interpreter). I was taken to the area of 
Smolensk, Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Puctnski. He doesn’t understand your question. 

Mr. Mirenge vie. About what time was he in the Smolensk area? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I was captured on the 17th. 

For 2 days we didn’t move. We staved in the same area. 

Shall I tell about the passes that we received? 

Mr. Mireneny. Yes. 

Mr. Dore (through the interpreter). I don’t understand the Russian 
ranks, but the high Russian official gave us passes. 

Mr. Mirenecy.. For what purpose? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). These permitted us to go to our 
homes x 
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Mr. Mircue.ty. Where did he go? 


Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was walking in the direction 


of my home. I was near Bialystok 
Mr. Mircne ty. How long were you free? 
Mr Wor through the interpretel | was free fo! about | davs 


I cannot tell exact!) 
Mr. Mirene tit. Where were vou arrested again? 


Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I was arrested on the road 
near Bialystok 

Mr. MircuHeni Where wert vou taken from there ) 

Mr. Do through the interpretel They took me to Slonim 

Mr. Mairenei Slonim What happened at Slonim? 

Mr. Do through the interpreter At Slomin they gathered a large 
number of us The y grouped us into groups of 500, and they forced us 
to march by foot to Stopes 

Mr. Mircnen.. Sto; What happened at Stopes 

Mr. Dos through tl interpreter Chev loaded us into wagons in 
rroups of 100 

Mir. Miarreneni Where were*’vou taken from ther 

\lIr. Dor through thi interpreter). To a camp in tive area ol 


Smolensk. Pavlishchey Bor. 
Nii MUITCHELI Vo vou know how Piety othe Po sh prisoners 


were at this can | 


Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). 1 did not count them, but th 
estimates ranged between 35.000 and 40.000 

Mir. Mircneui At what station near Smole1 sk wer you ul loaded 
from the train? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I don’t reeall the name of th 
station, because the cars in which we were transported were dark, and 
it was dark ther 

Mr. Mirenevtye. How many people were in each car, approximat 

\Ir. Dor throuch the interprete! hoo 

Mii Nii CHELI Wil you as the witness to narrate his meet ui 
vith the Catholi py! st in the camp at Pavlishcehev Bor 

Mr. Doge (through the Interpret \s | was in a cell block, a pri 
came to visit us He asked us: ‘‘Whvy are vou so depressed?” \V 
said, “‘Something is happening to our officers.”’ 

Chairman Mapp! fhe committee will recess for st a minut 

Short recess 

Chairman Mappen. I might say that Congressman John Klu 


CZVNSKI1 Is sitting with the committee 
. ) 
Proceed 
Ni NI ACHROWICZ. ( ould | mite rrupl ior a moment 
[ understood the witness first to testify that they were put into 
wagons Now, I would like to ask the interpreter lo ¢ xplain whether 


») 


or not the word “‘wagon’’ in Polish means a car on a train. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. The witness used the word ‘‘vagon’’ which literally 
would mean wagon, but which Is used to mean a freight ear also 
They arrived at Pavlishchev Bor in freight cars. 

Mer M ACHROWICZ SO when he referred to Wagons, he meant 
freight cars? Is that correct? 

Mr. Puctnsk1. Yes 

Mr. Mirenen.. Mr. Witness, will you tell us now what happened 
while you were talking with the Catholic priest at Pavlishchev Bor? 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The priest asked us, “Why are 
you so worried?” 

We asked, ““What is happening to our officers?”’ 

He said, “It’s too bad, but they are not going to be on this earth 
any longer.”’ 

We said, “Why?” 

He said, ““That is their fate. They fell into the hands of the Reds.” 

Mr. Mireuecu. Will you just continue to narrate your story. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you yield for a question here? 

Will the witness explain whether or not this priest informed him 
how he knew that these officers were to be killed? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He received some good informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Macsrowicz. Would you ask the witness from whom? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Apparently from those who 
were holding us captive. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did the priest relate to him who gave him the 
information? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). At first he said, “I have in- 
formation, but I can’t tell you from whom.”’ 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he later explain from whom? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Later he told us. 

Mr. Macurowicz. From whom? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He said that he got the infor- 
mation from one of the NKVD officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will he tell us how he got that information? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He got the information that 
“all of your officers are going to be executed.” 

Mr. Donpvero. Ask him if that was a Polish priest. 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). A Polish priest. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Did he explain how this NK VD officer happened 
to tell him that? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I was not with the priest, so 
[don’t know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, did the priest tell you anything about who 
this NK VD was and why he told him that story? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He told me that the officer 
told him that he felt sorry for this priest. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you find out whether or not this NKVD 
officer or guard told the priest why he. felt sorry for him? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Because the priest said the 
officer told him that he also was a Catholic, but because he was in 
the hands of the Reds he had to do as they ordered him. 

Mr. Macurowtrcz. Did this officer or guard advise the priest what 
to do? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He told the priest to make 
efforts or to make an attempt to escape from the prison. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Mircuevi. What happened after this conversation you had 
with the Catholic priest? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The priest brought us a drawing, 
a sketch, of how he could effect an escape from the prison. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyu. Mr. Chairman, I will now ask the witness to 
describe the escape. 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We escaped in this manner. 
There was a kitchen in the camp, and near the kitchen was another 
old and tattered building. There was a culvert leading into this old 
building, which was made of a mixture of sand, stone, and cement. 
The culvert was packed with soil and sand. We had to clean it out, 
and the sand was removed in our pockets at night, a distance away 
from here, so that nobody would see where we were putting it. When 
we finally cleaned the culvert, we had reason to believe that we had 
already cleared the wire fence around the camp. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. How did they get out of this culvert? 

Mr. Dog (through the interpreter). There was a crack in the cul- 
vert, and with the aid of a fork, we were able to loosen the crack and 
make a larger hole in the culvert and make a hole large enough for a 
head. One night during a severe storm, when the guards were unable 
to or were not watching that area, we made our escape through the 
hole in the culvert 

Mr. Mircneti. Will vou describe the kind of night it was? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). There was a storm. It was 
raining, and there was a strong severe wind. 

Mr. Mircnety. Where were the guards at this camp of Pavlishchey 
Bor located? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The guards were in the other 
direction in the camp, not in the direction from which we were making 
our escape. But those in the watch towers were there. But the storm 
was so severe that they could not observe accurately 

Mr. Mireneityt. Where were the famous Russian watch dogs? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were in the watch towers 
with the guards. 

Mr. Mircne iy. Was there any kind of a roving patrol around this 
prison? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). There were no roving guards. 
The watch towers were relatively close together, and they were up in 
the watch towers, and the camp was illuminated with reflectors at 
night. 

Mr. Mircne.yi. How did you proceed once you were outside the 
fence? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We crawled on our stomachs 
and our elbows toward a woods. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Mitchell, ask him: Did the priest escape with him? 
And who did escape? Who was in this escape party? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). There were three of us. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The priest was one of them? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The priest was one of them. 
The priest was with us all the time. 

Mr. Donprro. Was this a stockade or a building? He mentioned 
something about a cell. Will you ask him that? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). There was wire around the 
entire camp, and it was very high. 

Mr. Macurowicz. While vou were in the camp, did the guards 
give any orders as to how close you could approach to these wire 
fences? 

Mr. Dok (through the interpreter). Three meters to the fence. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were there any instructions given to you 
as to what would happen to vou if you came closer than three meters 
to the fence? 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They would kill us immediately. 
They would shoot us immediately. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you told that you would be shot if you 
came nearer than 3 vards to the fence? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They would shoot us im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Mrrenery. Will the witness proceed to tell the committee 
what happened the next day after thev escaped? 

Mr. Dor through the interpreter). We could then proceed by foot 
farther away from the camp. 

Mr. Mrrcne.i. How long did you proceed by foot? How long 
until you met any person? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We met a shepherd 3 days 
after our escape. 

Mr. Mrrenet.. What happened with the shepherd? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He asked us, ‘“‘Where are you 
going’? We told him that we were going to find work. He said, 
“There is no work for vou here.” 

Mr. Mivreneii. Why not? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Because “There is no work 
here. There are no factories here. ‘These are just poor farmer tenants 
in this area.”’ 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt again? Will vou set the date of the 
escape, if you can, the month, or the year? Does he know? Does he 
recall? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). It was in October. 

Mr. Fioop. October of what vear? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Around the 20th of October 
1939. 

Mr. Saeenan. Mr. Counsel, would vou be kind enough to ask him 
what language he used in talking to the shepherd? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). In Russian. 

Mr. SHeenan. Does the witness speak Russian, too? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Perfect. 

Mr. Mrrenetyt. What did you use for food during the 2 or 3 days 
before vou met the shepherd? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We had some dry bread with 
us, and we gathered some water as we went along. We had to depress 
our feet against the ground in the moist areas, and we got water that 
way. 

Mr. Mrreneiyi. Who did the speaking with the shepherd? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). All three of us. But mostly 
myself, because I spoke the best Russian. 

Mr. Mircne ty. Will you ask him to tell us what the conversation 
was with the shepherd? 

Mr. Dore (through the interpreter). First he asked us where are 
we going, and we said, ‘‘We are going to find work.’’ And he said, 
“That can’t be, because you are not Russians. You are prisoners. 
You better not go in that direction [indicating], but you can go in that 
direction [indicating]. If you go in that direction, they will catch 
you and they will beat you.”’ He took us in, and he gave us some 
bread and cheese, and again he admonished us not to go in that 
direction. 

Mr. Mitcuety. Did he say why? 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He did. He said that “in 
that direction they are murdering your compatriots re 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he say, “They are murdering the Polish 
officers’’? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter He didn’t say “‘officers.’”’ He 
used the word “‘Bojdce,”’ which is comparable to ‘‘officers.”’ 

Mr SHEEHAN Did the shepherd hame the place for him? 

Mr. Dor thro ih the interpreter). He said that it is known 
Katyn 

Mr. Mirenety. What did vou do after leaving the shepherd? 

Mi Dor throu h the interpretel The priest said cy have 
to go there Mavbe we will find something the 

Mr. NMIITCHEL! Did ou eo there? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter Yes, 1 went in that diree- 
tion 

Mr NI Ac HROoWwIczZ. What cid the priest meat when he S 
‘NIavbe we wlll fil dd son thing there’ t 

Mr. Dor (through the interprete If we survive. so that 
tell the world what the Russians are doing 

Mi M L\CHROWICZ And do ] understand that the priest as ced vou to 
accompany him to this place in order to be witnesses of this alleged 
massacre? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct 

Mr. Mrrenety. After you left the shepherd, what happened? 
Did the shepherd rive vou food? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes 

Mr. Mirenentn.. Did they go in the direction that the shepherd 


told them to ¢o in, o the direction hi told them not to goin? 
Mr. Dor (through the interpreter We went in the direction tl 
he told us not to o, because we wanted to see if it was true, and we 


wanted to ret the facts 

Mr. Mireneiyi. How long did they proceed in that direction? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We walked an entire day and 
half of a night 

Mr. Mir HELI What caused you to stop proc ecing on your way { 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). A large ditch 

Mr. Mirene i. Will the witness describe the surroundings of the 
general area? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). It was a fores 

Mr. Mrrcenety. Will you ask the witness to tell us what they did 
when they reached the forest? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We walked around, wandered 
around the forest, but we didn’t know exactly which way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Mitchell, would you mind asking the wit- 
ness What kind of a forest this was? 

Mr. Dor through the interpreter). This was a mixed forest. 
There were evergreens and birch and oaks and various trees, and 
there were some young trees. 

Mr. DonpERo. Why not let the witness from there on just tell what 
he did. 

Mr. Mirene ty. That is what I was going to agk. 

Will the wilness proceed and tell all the details, slowly ? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I didn’t have a watch, but the 
priest had a watch, and at about 10 o’clock at night a path became 
considerably illuminated 
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Mr. Mircue.yi. Where were they then? 

Mr. Doge (through the interpreter). We were up in a tree. 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. How did they come to be in a tree? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We had seen the open pit 
there, and we thought that that might be a grave and this might be 
the area we were looking for. So we decided to climb up into a tree 
and wait. And so we climbed up into the tree. 

Mr. Donpero. How large a pit? 

Mr. Dog (through the interpreter). I cannot estimate exactly. It 
could have been as large as this room. 

Mr. Mac HROWICZ. Was there any ground that was excavated, on 
the sides, piled up? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. We saw ground around 
the pit. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you find out how close they got to the pit? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). About 120 meters. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Why did they not get any closer? 

Mr. Dos (through the interpreter). We couldn’t. We feared that 
we might be seen, and there was a clearing. The hole was in a clear- 
ing, and we feared detection. 

Chairman Mappen. What kind of a tree? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). It was dark, and I cannot tell 
exactly what kind of tree it was, but it had a very thick and heavy 
bark, that you could rest your hands into the cracks. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. Were the three of them in the same tree, or different 
trees? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. We were all in that one 
tree. One was on one branch a little lower, a little below the other. 

Mr. Donpero. Ask him who the third person was. We know the 
priest was with him. But who was the third person? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we should 
divulge any names here. It might be very dangerous for this person. 

Mr. Mircnety. Will you ask him to proceed to tell us and demon- 
strate generally what he saw during the night? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We saw lights go on down this 
path, and the lights illuminated the people up to about their necks, 
from their necks down. About 10 minutes after these lights, these 
floodlights, went on, we saw that they were leading two Polish 
officers in our direction. They were tied to each other’s hands. 
The two officers had their hands bound together. 

Mr. Mrrcne.it. How many Russian officers? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). There were four of them. 
They were not officers; they were Russian soldiers. When the first 
two approached the ditch, momentarily the two Russian soldiers 
took one of the Polish officers, and the other two took the other 
Polish officer, and placed their hands in the back. 

Mr. Mircnexry. Will the witness demonstrate on Mr. Burke, 
there, how it was done, please? 

Mr. Puctnsxt. The witness is saying that two of them seized the 
prisoner by the hands, seized their hands and held them in the back, 
and one of the Russian soldiers lifted his chin up, took him ‘by the 
head, opened his mouth, and shoved a handful of sawdust into his 
mouth. [Mr. Doe demonstrates.] 

Mr. Mirene... What were they using for cords, for binding? 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They were using wire. 

Mr. Mircue.yi. How does he know they were using wire? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because I knew that they 
would tie their hands differently if they were using rope, and differ- 
ently if they were using wire. 

Mr. Mrrcnewty. Will you ask him to turn around and demonstrate 
to the committee just exactly how he knows that it was wire? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Using a rope, you would tie 
the bands differently, and using wire, you would tie them differently. 

With a rope you would have to bind the hands at least twice 
around, but with a wire I could see them twisting the wire, this way 
[demonstrating]. 

Mr. Mircnety. Will you ask him to demonstrate how the prisoners 
were being shot? 

Chairman Mappen. Ask him if he saw any prisoners shot. 

Mr. Mircueuu. Did he see any prisoners being shot? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes; I saw it. 

Mr. FLoop. Just a minute. Mr. Mitchell, at this point you have 
two Polish officers only, and four Russian soldiers. At that point, 
you interrupted for this demonstration. Now, what happened to 
those two officers, and then what happened next? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). One was shot, and the other 
one, who made no resistance, was just pushed into the grave. 

Mr. Mitrcuey. That is all for the demonstration. Thank you. 

Chairman Mappen. Wait just a moment. Did both of them have 
their mouths filled with sawdust, or just one? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They both had sawdust in their 
mouth. 

Mr. Furco.to. Where did the sawdust come from? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They had it there 

Mr. Pucinskxt. The witness said that one of them was gagging. 
One of the officers was gagging with the sawdust in his mouth. 

Mr. FLoop. You say one of them was shot. Now, if he can, if he 
saw, will he demonstrate how the shooting took place? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Two of them were holding him, 
but he was resisting Then one of them held the officer, and the other 
one pulled out a gun and shot him 

Chairman Mappen. We will recess for a minut: 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to orde: 

I might announce that Congressman Radwan, of New York, 
Springer, of Illinois, Green, of Pennsylvania, and Price, of Illinois are 
present at the hearing 

Mr. Donperro. Mr. Mitchell, before you proceed, ask him how he 
knew these people were Russians. That has not been brought out. 

Mr. Mircueii. Mr. Witness, will you identify for the benefit of 
the committee how you knew these people were Russians? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Because I could tell a Russian 
soldier. You can tell a Russian soldier very easily. And during the 
past few days I had occasion to get to know them fairly well. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mean during the few days before this 
incident? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). As soon as I was taken captive, 
and all the way to the camps. 
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Mr. Macurowiez. And in the camp in which he was captive, he 
saw many Russians? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I think a Pole knows a Russian when he sees one. 

Mr. Furcoto. Before you get too far away from the matter I 
asked about, | would like to ask the witness this question: 

You apparently were about a hundred yards away up in a tree. 
You have testified that they put some sawdust in the mouths of these 


two Polish men. I would like to know first of all whether you are 
certain it was sawdust, or something that looked like sawdust, and 
how sure you are of what the substance was, and where it came from. 
Were they carrving anything? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). It was not sand or ashes. Iam 
certain that it was sawdust. 

Mr. Furcoto. What makes you so certain it was sawdust? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because I had occasion fre- 
quently to work with lumber, and I know sawdust when I see it, and 
the area was very well illuminated. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Was he not also a farmer, so that he would know 
soil? 

Mr. Dog (through the interpreter). Yes. Yes; | would know soil 
when I saw it. 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Counsel, I wish you would ask the witness to 
make sure of his statement that he has made that their hands were 
bound with wire, because in all other testimony so far, in all readings, 
in all documents, and in the testimony of Colonel Van Vliet the other 
day, all the bodies he observed were tied with a cord, and this is the 
first instance that was brought to the attention of anyone that wire 
was used. Is he sure of that? 

Mr. Mirenetyi. Are you sure that this was wire that was used in 
the tving of the hands of these victims? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). With a rope you would make 
the knot differently. If it were rope, it wouldn’t have been cut into 
the lengths that they were using. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I make an observation that Colonel Van 
Vliet and Colonel Stewart testified only as to the witnessing of a very 
few bodies,and testified also to the existence of about nine to eleven 
thousand bodies, according to their estimate, but many of them were 
not exhumed. So it might be that some could have been tied with 
cords and some with wire. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. The witness earlier had said, as we were inter- 
rupted, that the appearance of rope would have been different. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. May I ask a question? Were there any bodies 
in the grave before you got there? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We didn’t see anything. The 
only thing we saw was the ground around the ditch. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. I might remind the committee also that Colonel 
Stewart’s and Colonel Van Vliet’s testimony was that there were some 
seven layers of officers lying one on top of the other, and this obviously 
was the lowest layer, which was not reached. 

Mr. Mrrenevyi. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to put in 
as exhibit 1, a standard Russian-type revolver. The standard name 
of this revolver is N-a-g-a-n, Nagan. 
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On this gun is recorded indelibly the initials CCCP 1928. The 
official number of this gun is 18530. When I first started on this 
investigation as counsel for the committee, I had no indication of any 
type of weapon that might have been used in these mass murders 
However, our witness tomorrow, Colonel Grobicki, G-r-o-b-i-c-k-i. 
will testify that these revolvers were issued to the Polish Army officers 
when the Polish Army was being formed in Russia under General 
Anders’ command; and it is to him that we are indebted for such 
information 

(The revolver was identified as John Doe exhibit No. 1. 

Mr. Mirenecy. | am going to ask the witness at this moment. wit 
your permission, to demonstrate two things: (1) the tving of the 
hands, because it has become a significant feature; and (2) to take this 


gun and demonstrate just how it was used. 

Chairman Mappen. The gun will be admitted as exhibit 1 in 
ey idence. 

(The revolver previously identified as John Doe exhibit No. 1, was 
received in evidence 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, I think that the counsel should tell 
the committee what caliber of gun that is, because the testimony has 
already shown that these men were all shot by a small caliber revol- 
ver or rifle or some other instrument. 

Mr. Mirenetit. Mr. Dondero, the purpose of this gun at this 
particular time, at this moment, is only for purposes of demonstrating. 
I am not a ballistics expert. 1 doubt if there are any ballistics experts 
here in this room. I] am putting this in here only for the purpose of 
demonstrating the method of shooting, at this moment. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). As I was showing before, the 
head was tilted back by the other guard. The guard took the hands 
in this manner |demonstrating], and here he twisted the wire in a 
circular manner. 

First, they tied his hands together, and then they tilted the head 
back, and they packed the sawdust into the victim’s mouth. If he 
showed signs of collapsing while in their hands, then they just kicked 
him into the ditch. And those who showed signs of resistance, o1 
resisted this procedure—then a guard would put a gun to his head, 
in this manner [demonstrating], and he shot him. Then he would spin 
him around and throw him in the ditch. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to ask one question. Did you hear 
the report of a gun? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I heard it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us about how many reports of a 
gun vou heard? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Very many. 

Mr. Mircenetyi. How many people were shot like this? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). More or less, the bigger half of 
those present were shot. Those who appeared to be weaker or in a 
weakened condition—those who appeared to be weaker immediately 
became gagged with the sawdust, and they were immediately thrown 
into the grave. 

Mr. Puctnskt. The witness said, ““They choked themselves.” 
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Mr. Macurowicz. While these two first officers were being escorted 
to the pit or grave and subsequently either pushed in or shot, where 
were the others? Where were the remaining? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The others were about 5 meters 
behind. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And could you see how many there were 
altogether? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There were 200, because we 
counted them. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Now, was the light on these entire 200? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. How, then, could you count that it was 200? 

Mr. Dos (through the interpreter). As they approached the ditch, 
and as we saw them dumped into the ditch, we were counting them. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. All three of you? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. And did the three of you reach approximately 
the same estimate? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, while these remaining officers were stand- 
ing behind, when the two were shot, were the others gagged, or 
anything? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They were gagged only as they 
approached the ditch. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did not-any of the others make any outcries? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They were not permitted to 
make any sounds. They had a guard on either side of them with 
machine guns. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did you not hear any outcries of any of them, 
despite the orders? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). You could hear them virtually 
erving and moaning. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And what happened, if any of them made too 
manv loud outcries? 

(The witness appears unable to continue.) 

Mr. Mrrenexy. Recess. 

Chairman Mappen. We will take a recess. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Mappren. You might mention to the witness that the 
questioning is coming to an end. It will not last very long. 

I might announce that Congressman Clemente, of New York, is 
here at the hearing. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Now, I asked a question to you which occurred 
tome. If these two officers were being killed, and the others stood a 
few meters behind, there naturally would be some outeries. And I 
understood you to say you heard some. Is that correct? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did these Russians do to these officers if 
they made any outcries? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The Russian soldier would then 
come up to the prisoner and poke his gun at him and subdue him. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did they do anything else? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The prisoners did then calm 
down. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Now I want to get the story about these trees 
again. ‘This was in November. Is that right? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). At the beginning of November. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Any snow on the ground? 

Mr. Dos (through the interpreter). No. Only it was very cold and 
damp. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It was cold. What kind of a tree was this you 
were on? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I cannot tell definitely. It was 
night, and the only thing that I remember is that the bark was very 
heavy, and we could put our fingers into the cracks. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there any leaves on the trees? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). As we reached the branches of 
the tree, it was not a dead tree. You could see that it was a live tree. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, was it or was it not of the evergreen 
family? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). 1 cannot be certain. I repeat 
that it was at night, and as I grabbed the bark of the tree, it was of 
the coarse type of bark. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of course, vou know, as a farmer, do you not, 
Witness, that most trees are pretty bare in winter? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about this tree? 

Mr. Puctinskt. He said, “‘In November, how could you find leaves 
on a tree?” 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did this one have leaves? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We didn’t see any leaves. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, what protection did you have from these 
lights that were shining? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). On an oak tree, the leaves 
would be yellow at this time of the vear. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there leaves on this tree? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). On this tree, there were no 
leaves. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What protection did you have from the lights? 

Mr. Dor (through the mterpreter). There were other trees in front 
of us, which shaded us from the lights. They were lower trees. The 
tips of the trees in front of us were just about our level. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was this a sandy soil? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). No. It looked more like clay 
than sand. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you give us for the record the name of the 
prinson camp from which vou escaped? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). The Smolensk area, Pavlishchev 
Bor. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. If you were a witness to this massacre, can you 
explain whether you ever told this story vou are now telling to any- 
body before telling it to this committee? But do not give names, 
of course. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). When I returned from 
Russia 

Mr. Macurowicz. Returned where from Russia? 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). To Iraq. I told the men, but 
he told me, ‘This is not the time to discuss this. We will have to 
wait.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was this man a military, or a civilian man? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). A military man. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Polish? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). A Polish officer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When was this? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). In 1942. 

Mr. Macurowicz. All right. And what did this man tell vou? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). He told us, ‘“‘We are at war 
now. We have to wait our time.”’ 

Mr. Macurowicz. All right. Did you ever at any time after that 
report this story to anyone else? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Not until | came to America 

Mr. Macurowicz. What were you doing in Iraq in 1942? 

Mr. Dow (through the interpreter). | was in the Army. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, | wanted to ask this. I do not want vou 
to relate names of persons vou recorded this to, if vou did report it, 
after you arrived in the United States, but did you relate this story 
to other organizations after your arrival in the United States? 

Mr. Dow (through the interpreter). 1 wrote a letter. 

Mr. Macurowrez. All right. You wrote a letter to a certain 
organization. Correct? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How long ago? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). About a week after I arrived 
in this country 

Mr. Macnrowrez. And that was several vears ago? 

Mr. Mireneny. | think that is sufficient questioning along that 
line 

Mr. Macurowtcz. | think he can answer that question. 

Mr. Mireneuyi. There is always immigration. It is easy to obtain 
those things, Congressman. 

Chairman Mappen. Ask him if it was several years ago. 

Mr. Macurowrez. Ask him if it was before September of 1951. 

Mr. Dow (through the interpreter). It was in 1951. 

Mr. Mircuex.y. Before September? 

Mr. Puctnsxi. He is telling me when he arrived here. Do you 
want that? 

Mr. Mrreneny. No. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was it more than 2 months ago? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). More. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And have you been awaiting an opportunity to 
testify before a proper committee as to these facts? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mrrenetit. Mr. Chairman, may I take over the witness now 
for a minute? 

Mr. Doxprero. Mr. Counsel, I want you to ask him two questions. 
How many did he see actually shot by the Russians, and how long 
did it take them to do it? ‘ 

Mr. Mirceney. I believe he has stated that he saw the majority of 
200, and that the 200 were actually shot. I would like to ask, in your 
behalf, a question which I am not clear on either. 
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Did all these bodies land in this pit? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). All of those that I saw. 

Mr. Mrrene.i. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed for a few 
minutes now by asking the witness what happened after all of the 
victims had been shot. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). At daybreak, we climbed down 
from the tree and began running away from the woods, running out 
of the woods. 

Mr. Mrrenevi. How long after that, until you met anyone? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We ran through the forest all 
of that day. Toward the evening, we saw the open fields. No longer 
were we in the forest. We saw a Kohos. 

Mr. Mireneti. Mr. Interpreter, will you kindly explam what a 
Kohos is? 

Mr. Pucinskr. The witness is using the word ‘“‘kohos’’, which is a 
Russian word. It is a hut-village used by tenant farmers. It is 
tenants living on collective farms. 

Mr. Mircue.y. There is a picture referring to that type of village 
in Colonel Stewart’s testimony, dated October 11, 1951, I believe it is 
exhibit No. 1. 

Will you proceed with what happened? 

Mr. Dok (through the interpreter). We halted in our path and 
avoided getting too close to the kohos, and proceeded on our way, and 
we met another shepherd, similar to the one that we had met pre- 
viously, but not the same. 

Mr. Mircne vi. What happened at that time? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We were at that time starved, 
tired, and we decided to risk asking him where we were and which way 
we were going. Wehad no maps or any knowledge of the directions 
in the area. He looked at us, and he said, “I feel sorry for you 


Come along with me.’’ He led us into a barn. Sheep were in the 
barn. He had a storm cellar there, a coal cellar, where he had bread 
and cheese and some meat stacked away. He had tobacco in there 


too. He gave usa handful of tobacco, each of us a handful of tobacco, 
We asked him more or less in which direction we were going, and he 
said, “Well, where do vou want to go?” So we said, “‘Well, where 
can we go? We doubt if we can get across the border, because they 
will never let us cross the border.’ Because in the condition we were 
in, we wondered how far we could go. And so we started returning in 
the direction of the Polish border 

Mr. Mircuextyi. How long did you proceed in this direction? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot say exactly, but we 
walked for about 6 or 7 days. 

Mr. Mrrene.ti. Who were the next people that you met? 

Mr. Doge (through the interpreter). We came across a poor 
disheveled hut. We did not notice another hut a slight distance away 
So we approached this hut and asked for food. The lady pave US a 
cup of milk. She said, ‘“‘Wait here, and I will bring you some bread.” 
But she did not bring us bread. She brought with her the NKVD. 

Mr. Mrrenexiyi. What happened at that time? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). They arrested us immediately, 
placed handcuffs on our hands, on our wrists. 


Mr. Mirrcene i. Where did they take you? 
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Mr. Dog (through the interpreter). They took us to a railroad 
station near Schepetowka. 

Mr. Mrrewe.yi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to spell that name for 
the benefit of the record. 

S-c-h-e-p-e-t-o-w-k-a. And it is very near the Polish border. 

Will the witness proceed with his story? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). And they then took us to 
Kriwoi-rog. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. The spelling is K-r-i-w-0-i--r-0-¢g. 

Mr. Mrrene.u. Will you tell us what happened there. 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). At Kriwoi-rog, they attached 
us to other transports, which they were taking, to the White Sea, 
some islands in the White Sea. 

Mr. Mirenetyi. Did he reach the White Sea? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcene.i. Where was he located in that area? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We were on the Kola Penin- 
sula. 

Mr. Mircue.i. How long were you there? 

Mr. Dox (through the interpreter). Six days. 

Mr. Mrrcenetyt. When did you leave there, and where were you 
taken from there? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They took us to Kumyussa, 
which is along the Yukta River. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Where is that located, in Russia? Eastern, or 
western? 

Mr. Dos (through the interpreter). That will be up in the northern 
part of Russia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Witness, is that beyond the Ural Mountains in 
Siberia? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes, beyond the mountains, 
near the village of Siubjuch. 

Mr. Mircue tu. S-i-u-b-j-u-c-h. 

How long were you in this prison camp? 


Mr. Dos (through the interpreter). Fourteen months. 
Mr. Mircene.tit. What were you doing? 
Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Some of us worked in the 


woods; others crushed stones; some worked on the rail tracks. What- 
ever work he was most suited for, the Russians assigned him to. We 
worked 14 hours a day. 

Mr. Mrrenetyi. Did you escape from this camp, or were you re- 
leased? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No, they removed us, the en- 
tire group, from this camp, and they took us by rail to Tatischevo. 

Mr. Pvucrnsxr. That is T-a-t-i-s-h-ce-h-e-v-o? 

Mr. Mrrenectyi. Who did you meet at Tatischevo? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). I saw General Bierut there 
from the Fifth Polish Army. 

Mr. Mircnety. Was this where the Polish Army was being formed? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes, this was where the Polish 
Army was being formed. ' 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was the Polish Army formed with the 
consent of Soviet Russia, the army that General Anders headed; is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Would he tell us briefly where he went from this 
camp and where the army that he was attached to went? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We went to Jenabat. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Where did this army go first? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). From there they took us to 
Iraq. 

Mr. Mrrcenev.. Mr. Chairman, I believe that that just about 
finishes the witness’ testimony, because of the fact that he did join 
General Anders’ army and fought with it from there on in. 

Chairman Mappren. Let me just ask one final question. These 
approximately 200 Polish soldiers that he saw shot or shoved in this 
pit on that evening: were they shot or shoved in by Russian soldiers? 

Mr. Dok (through the interpreter). By Russian soldiers. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. 

Mr. Mirrenecy. One more question. Where did you leave the two 
people who were with you on your trip? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We were separated, and I lost 
track of them at Siubjuch. That was the camp in Siberia. 

Mr. Mirecne i. One question | forgot to ask, which Congressman 
O’Konski has just pointed out to me, is: How were these victims 
dressed at the time of the shooting? 

Mr. O’Konskir. Did they have overcoats and boots on? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were in Polish uniforms 

Mr. Mireneryi. Boots? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). Some had them and some did 
not 


ir. DonperRo. Just one question, on something that is not ! 

Did the Russian soldiers who did the shooting have t! | 
their pockets, or was it in a pail, or a basket? 

Mr. Dor thi yugl the interpreter). | cannot be certain wheth 
was a hag or a box, but there was a container standin besid ih 

Mr. Macurowicz. About how lone did the shooting take plac 
this entire procedure of shooting and pushing these ofl nto tl 
gra CS, about? 

Mr Dor through the interpretet Il cannot sav exacth Dut 
after the lights went out, after the executions, in our discussions, we 
asked the priest how long he thought this whole thine took And he 


savs, “I don’t know for certain, but I think it was about an hour ane 
a half.”” | am not certain, because, of course, I was very excites 
and the priest said, “I am just as excited as you are * And it might 
have been an hour and i half. 

Mr. \I ACHROWICZ Now, did you remain in the trees all nicht. Ol 
did vou leave after the shooting? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). We remained iz 
davbreak 

Mr. Macurowicz. And then what did you do? Then vou cot down 
and escaped? 

Mr. Dog (through the interpreter). We climbed down, and we 
began running. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you give us a figure approximately of how 
many Russian soldiers guarded these officers? 

Mr Dor (through the interpreter At the immediate CTAVE, there 
were four. Then tl t 


the tree until 


ie next two victims were brought by two mor 
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Russian soldiers, who immediately turned around and went back; 
and further back it was dark, aad it would be difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, let me ask vou: Did any one make any 
promises to you or any threats to you or do anything else to get you 
to testify here today? 

Mr. Dor (through the interpreter). No. It has been my ambition 
that when | get to America—lI had pledged that I would be loval to 
this country before | came to this country, and I came here so that I 
can tell my story, so that the American people will know what sort 
of people are in Russia. 

Mr. Macurowicez. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. If there are no further questions, | ask you 
to tell the witness that the committee and the Congress and the 
country generally are very thankful for his coming here today and 
testifving 

Mr. Dor. Thank vou very much. 

Chairman Mappen. The security officers will take the witness from 
the room. The people in the room will remain until the witness 
leaves 

The next meeting of this committee will be tomorrow morning at 
10:30 in this room. 

Mr. Mrrenety. Colonel Grobicki will testifv, and probably Father 
Leopold Braun and Henry Cassidy, now of NBC, news editor, formerly 
AP, in Russia, at the time of the Russian investigation. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10:30 
a. m., Thursday, February 7, 1952 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 


Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuer Se_ect COMMITTEE ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Washington, Dd. G. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
main caucus room of the Old House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Mad- 
den (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowiez, Furcolo, Dondero, 
©’ Konski, and Sheehan 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee. 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

The witness the committee will hear this morning is Col. George 
Grobicki. 

Will you stand up and be sworn, Colonel? Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony you will give at the hearing about to be held will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Colonel Grosickr. I do 

Mr. Mircueti. The name of the witness this morning is Col. 
( reorge G-r-o-b-i-c-k-i. 

Chairman Mappen. Will the counsel proceed with the testimony? 

Mr. Mrrenexy. Colonel, will you state your full name, please? 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE GROBICKI 


Colonel Grogickxt. My name is George Grobicki, G-r-o-b-i-c-k-i. 

Mr. Mrrenexiy. Will you state your age, Colonel, please? 

Colonel Grosickr. Sixty. 

Mr. Mrrcuetyi. Where Were you born? 

Colonel Grorickr. I was born in Warsaw, Poland, on the Ist of 
January 1892. 

Mr. Mirrcnety. Will you tell the committee briefly what your back- 
ground was from the period 1892 until 1939? 

Colonel Grorickt. I was a professional soldier in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army and served from November 1918 in the Polish Army. 

Mr. Mircuety. Colonel, are you Polish, yourself? 

Colonel Gronicktr. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Proceed, please. 

Colonel Grornickt. I was attaché in Budapest, Hungary, from 1921 
to 1923, regiment commander, brigade commander of cavalry in the 
Polish Army, and then military attaché in Prussia, 1932 to 1936, on a 
special mission in the Middle East, in Greece, and in 1939, at the be- 
ginning of the war with Germany, I was the commander of a special 
group on the western Polish border. 
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Mr. Mircuevy. Can you identify just exactly where you were at 
the beginning of the German-Polish war? 

Colonel Grosicxr. Yes; I was in a place called Vielun. It is on the 
western Polish border, about 60 miles west of Luch. 

Mr. Mircne.y. That place is spelled 

Colonel Gropicki. V-i-e-l-u-n. 

Mr. F.Loop. Colonel, you were a Regular Army officer and not a 
Reserve officer? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. A professional career soldier of the Polish Army? 

Colonel Groricki. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you tell us the nature of the Polish Army group 
you commanded on the western border in 1939? 

Colonel Grospicki. Yes. It was a special group which was com- 
posed of an infantry brigade, a cavalry regiment, and three artillery 
batteries and all kinds of different troops. 

Mr. Fioop. All kinds of what? 

Colonel GROBICKI. All kinds of troops, technical troops, and other 
kinds. It was a group of about 4,000 men. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. Will you proceed to narrate what happened from 
the time war began, what happened to you? 

Colonel Grorickt. After the war started, in the morning of the Ist 
of September 1939 we proceeded in 3 days to the border, and then we 
were forced to retreat. As for my group, it went through Pawianicze, 
Skierniewicze, Warsaw, and then we crossed the Vistula and took a 
defensive position on the eastern bank of the Vistula. 

Mr. Mrrenerit. What large city in Poland is that near? 

Colonel Gropickt. It is a place called Garwolin. 

Mr. Mirenety. That is spelled G-a-r-w-o-l-i-n? 

Colonel Grorickxr' Yes 

Mr. Mircne.u. Proceed. 

Colonel Grorickt. In this position we were for some days, and then 
retreated to the east, and were in the neighborhood of Lublin, when 
we got the news that the Russians had crossed the border and attacked 
us In the rear 

Mr. Mircue tit. What date was that? 

Colonel Groricki. It was the morning of the 17th of September. 

Mr. Mirenetyt. What instructions did you receive from your Gov- 
ernment or your military commanders at the time of the Russian 
attack? 

Colonel Grorickt. We got news that we could not resist both ene- 
mies, the Germans in the west and the Bolsheviks in the east. 

Mr. FLoop. At that point, vou say “at the time of the Russian 
attack.’”” Do you mean when the Russians crossed the Polish border 
there were open hostilities, firing, combat? 

Colonel Gropickt. Sure. Because they said that they crossed the 
border to help us, but at the same time, they disarmed our troops, they 
shot officers, and so on. Therefore we have seen that it was not a 
friendly act, but aggression. 

Mr. FLoop. I mean, Colonel, at the time the Russians crossed the 
Polish border, at the time you are speaking of, in the fall of 1939, you 
used the term “attack.”’ Do you mean the word literally in the 
military sense, that there was open military combat between Russian 
and Polish military units? 
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Colonel Gropicki. Yes. Because on the eastern border, on the 
border between Poland and Russia, we had blockhouses which guarded 
our eastern frontier against the Bolsheviks. And therefore when the 
Soviet troops crossed the border, without any knowledge of us, the 
block houses, the frontier guards, resisted, and there was fighting from 
the first moment. 

And, therefore, as we knew the character of this Soviet movement, 
we knew that we couldn’t resist both the Russians in the east and the 
Germans in the west 

Mr. Fitoop. Who knew this? You, or your Government? 

Colonel Grosickt. Every soldier. 

Mr. Froop. At that point, what information was given to you, and 
as far as you know to the Polish troops in east Poland, with reference 
to the entry of Russians into Polish territory at that time? For what 
purpose was it? What did the Russians say they came in for? What 
information did you get when you heard the Russians came in, as to 
why they came in? What did you hear from the Polish Government? 
What did you hear from the Russians? What did you think? 

Colonel Grosickr. I personally heard nothing from the Polish 
Government, because | was not in liaison at this time. I know only 
what General Anders, who was my close commander, told to me per- 
sonally; that the Russian troops had crossed the Polish border without 
any invitation from Poland, from the Polish Government. And it was 
proposed that we wouldn't attack the Soviet but would resist on any 
occasion if they wanted to disarm us. 

And as we could not fight, as I said before, both the Germans in the 
west and the Bolsheviks in the east, therefore we were going to Hun- 
gary, past the Polish-Hungarian border, to try to go to France to join 
the allies in France. 

Mr. FLoop. Was General Anders active in command of a division, 
or a corps? 

Colonel Grosickt. General Anders was in command of the Cavalry 
Corps, which consisted of three Cavalry brigades. 

Mr. Mrrene.iyi. Were vou under his command at that time? 

Colonel Gronickt. Yes; of one of the three brigades. 

Mr. Mrrene.ti. When? 

Colonel Grosickt. Beginning with the 9th of September. 

Mr. Mrrene ti. What year? 

Colonel Grosickr. 1939. I came under his command after we 
crossed the Vistula. 

Mr. Mircueuyi. Will you tell us when you were first captured, and 
where, and by whom? 

Colonel Grosicki. As I said before, we were riding toward the 
Hungarian border. 

Mr. Mircnepy. On a truck? 

Colonel Grosickxt. From Lublin to Krasnystav, Tomaszow, in the 
direction of the border. 

Mr. Mirenet.. Were you in a wagon, a truck, a motorcar? 

Colonel Gronicxt. No; we were mounted troops, all mounted 
troops. 

On the 26th of September, we were fighting the Germans on the 
general line along the railway from Lwow to Przemysl. 

Mr. Mircnexy. That is spelled Lwow? 
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Colonel Gronickt. Yes. It was about 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
that | got a message from General Anders to join him in a small ham- 
let for a conference. I took my adjutant, my second lieutenant, and 
two orderlies. 

Mr. Mrrene ti. What was the name of the adjutant? 

Colonel Grosickr. His name was Antonin Kaminski. He was from 
the Field Artillery Regiment 30. 

Mr. Mircnecy. Proceed. 

Colonel Grosickr. It was not far from my headquarters during 
the fight, to the headquarters of General Anders, but it was a small 
forest between us. It was a very foggy day. It was raining. The 
visibility was very low. And when we entered the forest, which was 
very dense, with many shrubs, the road on which we were riding was 
not very broad, and in the middle of the forest some 30 people jumped 
out at us, crying, “Surrender,” and a hand grenade was thrown under 
my horse. The horse was wounded and fell down and fell on me. | 
could not move, and had a fractured hip. 

Mr. FLoop. [notice that you use crutches now. 

Colonel Grorpickt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any connection between that and this injury? 

Colonel Grorickt. Yes. Because | was never treated by the 
Bolsheviks after I was caught. 

Mr. FLtoop. Have you been permanently injured as a result of 
that? 

Colonel Gronickr. Yes. Because it was a dislodgement of the 
joints. 

Mr. Fioop. You used the word “people” that jumped out of this 
forest. Were they in military uniform? 

Colonel Gronickr. Yes. Sure. They were soldiers of a motorized 
brigade or division 

Mr. FLoop. Of what army’ 

Colonel Grosicki. The Soviet Army, which infiltrated between our 
troops and our headquarters during this day. 

Mr. Mirenevyi. They were in this forest? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Mrreneii. What happened to you when you were taken by 
them? 

Colonel Grorickr. Then [ was taken, and in the first moments 
they wanted to kill us, but the official commanding them asked who 
wewere. Wesaid a second lieutenant, colonel, and 

Chairman Mappen. Let me say to the witness: These microphones 
and the acoustics in the room are not so good, and it would be better 
if vou talked just a little slower and louder. 

Colonel Gronicki. Yes. Then they took us with them. 

Mr. Froop. | take for granted you and your party were in the 
uniform of the Polish Army? 

Colonel Gropicki. Yes. And as I could no’ walk, after some 
hundred yards I just sat down. Then the soldiers that were with us 
in the convoy said to me, “Go on, or we will shoot you.” I tried 
again. It was very difficult, and I sat again. Then one of them 
came to me and said, “Go on, or I will kill you.”” I was very nervous 
and down. 

“Allright,” I said, “kill me, you hero of the Red army.” 


» 
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Mr. FLoop. Just a minute; Mr. Chairman, can we have those 
doors closed, or typewriters stopped, or a combination of both? 

Chairman Mappen. If the witness just talks a little louder and a 
little slower, I think we will overcome that. 

“Colonel Grorrcxr. And then after I said this to him, he took his 
gun and just put his bayonet into me. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyi. Where on your body did he put it into you? 

Colonel Grosickt. In my back. And as I had a very thick over- 
coat and thick belt, it just happened that the bayonet struck the 
belt and went into the belt not more than half an inch. It scratched 
my back very badly. I was bleeding like a pig. But nothing more 
happened to me. I fell down, and he was very astonished and said 
to his commander, “‘Comrade Leftenant, I struck him with the 
bayonet, and he is sleeping. What am I to do with him?” 

The leftenant said, “Oh, don’t kill him. He is a colonel, and he is 
very important. We have to bring him to the headquarters of the 
brigade.”’ 

Then they took me and put me on a truck and brought me to the 
Soviet brigade commander of the motorized brigade in a place which 
is called Grodek. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, Colonel, do you talk and understand 
Russian, and did you at that time? 

Colonel Grospickt. | speak and understand Russian very well. 
I speak Russian like Polish. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you at that time? 

Colonel Grorickt. Yes. But I did not speak with them in Russian 

Mr. FLoop. You understood it perfectly? 

Colonel Gropicki. Yes. I speak Russian the same way as I am 
speaking Polish. 

At the brigade headquarters, they interrogated me, asked me about 
all kinds of things. Some of them I answered, and some of them I did 
not answer. And then they took me out, together with my adjutant. 
They put us in a garden and just wanted to shoot us. 

Mr. Mrrenexyi. They put you where? 

Colonel Grorickt. They put us in the shrubs before a wall 

Mr. Mrreneci. How many other people were with you at that time? 

Colonel! Gronickt. Only my adjutant, the second lieutenant. 

Mr. Mrrenety. Were there any other people near this wall? 

Colonel Grosicki. No, just the two of us, and there were three 
Soviet soldiers, with a commissar. 

Mr. Mirene... What was the purpose of that? 

Colonel Grosickr. They wanted to shoot us. 

Mr. Mrreney. Did they line you up against the wall? 

Colonel Gronickt. Yes, they lined us up, and the commissar drew 
a gun 

Mr. Mircene.y. Were you iacing the man with the gun? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. . They wanted us to turn to the wall, but 
we said, “No,” that if they wanted to shoot us, to shoot us in front. 

Mr. FLoop. You spoke of a commissar. Do you mean a commissar, 
as distinguished from a Russian officer? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You knew it was a commissar? 

Colonel Gropickt. Yes. 
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Chairman Mappen. I think we will have the members of the 
committee delay their questioning until the witness concludes his 
narrative. 

Colonel Grosickt. Then, when he put his gun on us, there came a 
soldier and told him, ‘The execution is canceled.’’ And they brought 
us back, put us in a barn, and closed it up. 

The next day, in the morning, they brought us to a place which 
is called Yavovov. There was again an interrogation, and aiter 
this interrogation they again brought us into the forest and wanted 
to shoot us. But then there came a messenger from the command 
where we were interrogated, who said again, “This shoooting is 
canceled.” 

The next day they brought us to Lwow. And there was prison 
there, and then, again, the third time, the same thing happened. 
After the interrogation we were put before a wall, but at this time 
five of us, and they put a machine gun before us and said we would 
be shot. But at the time when the soldier who was to shoot us just 
pointed the gun at us, from the window somebody said, “Stop for a 
moment. There will be more.”” And they brought two chaps more. 
And when he siarted again to try to shoot, they did it again: “Oh, 
wait. There are more coming.” 

After 5 minutes, there were about 10 lined up around the wall. 
Then we thought it was all finished, and then the commissar came 
again and said something to the soldier, who was sitting on the 
machine gun, and they just took us away, put us in a cell, and it 
was finished. 

The next day, they brought us by truck to a place which is called 
Tarnopol, and from there, after, I think, 2 days, we were brought to 
a place which is called Woloczysko, the first prisoner camp. 

Mr. Mirenety. Mr. Chairman, the colonel is familiar with maps 
from his background. Is it your desire that he trace on a map the 
route that he was taken over from the time he crossed the Russian 
border? 

Chairman Mappen. I think that the committee would be very 
much interested if the colonel would proceed with a chronological 
narrative, slowly and clearly; and then we can clear up these other 
points when he completes his statement. 

Colonel Grosickt. And so, in Woloczysko, I was about 3 or 4 
days, and then we were brought by train to a place which is called 
Putivl. It is east of Kiev. This Putivl, we were at about 6 weeks, 
and from Putiv! they brought us to Kozielsk. In Kozielsk we came 
about the 15th of November. Then in Kozielsk I remained until, 
I believe, the beginning of May 1940. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, what is the name of this place? 

Colonel Grosickt. Kozielsk. 

Chairman Mappen. That is a prison camp? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. I left Kozielsk by prison train, a special 
prison car, for an unknown destination. 

Chairman Mappen. When? 

Colonel Grosickr. It was about the Ist of May 1940. 

We were told that there were two different versions. Some. of 
the commissars, of the political officers, said to us that we were going 
to be exchanged with the Germans, and therefore we would be brought 
into the neighborhood of Smolensk, where there was a big camp where 
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people were exchanged. It means the Germans bring in people who 
want to live in Russia, and the Soviets give to the Germans the 
prisoners who are living in the part of Poland occupied by the C ermans. 
And other political oflicers said that, “The camp of Kozielsk is too 
big. They have too great difficulties in supplying food for us. And 
therefore the camp will be divided into smaller camps.” 

In reality, when we left Kozielsk, we did not know where we were to 
go. Inside the railroad car, we saw inscriptions from our comrades 
who left Kozielsk before us. I personally left Kozielsk in one of the 
last transports. And these inscriptions told us that our comrades 
before us were taken in the general direction of Smolensk, but did 
not arrive at Smolensk 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who gave you that explanation? 

Colonel Grosickt. There were different inscriptions inside the car. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Oh, writings in the car? 

Colonel Gropickt. Yes, done by our comrades who were trans- 
ported before us. And one of these inscriptions was very interesting, 
because they told us the railway station by which they were taken. 
And this station mentioned by these people was the railroad station at 
Gnhiezdowo. 

Chairman Mappren. How do you spell that? 

Colonel Gropicki. G-n-i-e-z-d-o-w-o, Gniezdowo. And at this time 
they saw black cars, black automobiles, which means they were prison 
automobiles. 

Chairman Mapprn. Automobiles? 

Colonel Gropicki. Yes, automobiles used by prison authorities to 
transport prisoners. 

And since they were taken out of the train and put into these cars, 
this was the last inscription. 

After this, there were no inscriptions more. It means that all 
inscriptions ended at this railway station of Gniezdowo. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, how far is that from Katyn? 

Colonel Grosicki. As | say, at this time we did not know, but at 
present I know it is the railway station of Katyn. 

gut our transport did not arrive at Gniezdowo, We stopped 
earlier, at this railway station which was called Babuvino. There was 
big excitement at this railway station, and we saw the people did not 
know what to do with us. The commissars and the officers of the 
convoy were running here and there and talking together and did not 
know what to do. And then, after 36 hours, we were disembarked 
put into trucks, and brought into a prisoner camp which was called 
Pavlishchev Bor. 

Chairman Mappen. Pardon me. During this 36 hours that the 
commissars did not know what to do with you, what did you do? 

Colonel Grospickt. We were inside the cars. We were closed. We 
were shoved in the cars 

Chairman Mappen. The doors were shut? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. The prison cars are pullman cars with 
bars, and compartments, every compartment for 6 men; but at this 


time we were 12 to 15 men in one such compartment 

Then, after 36 hours, they let us out 

In Pavlishchev Bor we were about 6 weeks, and tnen we were 
transferred to the camp of Gryazovets In Grvyazovets, l remained 


till the Pe lish-Soviet treat and was released on August 25, 1941 | 
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was nominated second in command of the Fifth Polish Infantry Divi- 
sion and was sent at oncg to organize a division in a place called 
Tatishchevo near Saratow on the Volga. There I remained for 
3 months, and after the arrival of General Sikorski, our commander 
in chief, to Russia, I was nominated second in command of the Polish 
troops in ‘Tobruk. 

Chairman Mappren. When was this? 

Colonel Grosickt. That was in December 1941. Then I left Rus- 
sia by plane on the 31st of December 1941. I crossed Russia by plane 
on the 7th of January 1942. I arrived at Tehran and was sent from 
Tehran to Cairo, where | joined the Polish troops under British com- 
mand. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Counsel, do you have some questions now? 

Mr. Mirene i. Witness, | would like to go back and establish for 
the record some dates as to where you were and what time you were 
captured, and so forth. Would you tell us for the record what date 
you were captured? 

Colonel Grosickt. I was captured at 3 o’clock in the afternoon on 
the 26th of September 1939. 

Mr. Mirenett. Where was that? Can you tell us the name of 
that location? 

Colonel Grosickr. The exact name of the place was Sadowa Wisz- 
nia. It is a place on the railway between Lwow and Przemysl. 

Mr. Mrrenety, Will you tell us what date you were taken to 
Tarnapol? 

Colonel Grosickt. About the 3d or 4th of October 

Mr. Mireneiy. Will you tell us the date you were taken as a 
prisoner across the Polish-R ussian border? 

Colonel Grosickt. About the 7th of October 

Mir. Mireneity.. What date did you arrive at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grosickr. About the 15th of November 193! 

Mr. SHeenan. Mr. Counsel, may I interrupt there? 

Before vou arrived at Kozielsk, were you separated in any cate- 
rories. such as officers and enlisted men, or was everybody sent to 





Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grospickt. Yes In the camp before I came to hKozielsk, 
at Putivl, we were about 2,000 men, officers, and enlisted men And 
then after about 2 weeks, they said that we officers had a bad influence 
on our men, and therefore we were divided. ‘The officers, about 250 
in all, remained in Putivl, and the enlisted men and noncommissioned 
officers were taken away. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Where were they taken to Colonel the enlisted 
men? 

Colonel Grosickt. They were told that they were to be brought 
back to Poland and to be released. But after, in Kozielsk, we learned 
that they were brought to a place called Kriwoi-rog. 

Mr. Sueenan. At that point, I would like to eall to the attention 
of the other committee members that our hooded witness yesterday 
said, at the separation he was an enlisted man and that he was sent to 
Kriwoi-rog, which bears out the testimony of the colonel. 

Mr. Mirene.y.. That is correct. Wasn't that the place where the 
Polish enlisted men were supposed to be working in iron mines, or 
salt mines? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes: there are big iron mines there 
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Mr. SHeesan. Colonel, when you stated the reason why you were 
separated was because you were a bad influence on the rest of the men, 
were you told what this bad influence was? How were you a bad 
influence on the enlisted men? 

Colone! Grosickt. Because we incited the men to resist and to 
remain good Polish and not hear about the Communist propaganda. 
And they said that was why we were influencing our men im a bad 
way. Because, they said, we should tell them to become Com- 
munists, and so on And this did not happen, and therefore they 
wanted to separate the men from the officers. 

Mr. Donpero. Counsel, I wish you would ask this witness what he 
knows about the shooting of these men. We found him to be located 
at Katyn, but that is all that he has said. ‘That is what this committee 
wants to know 

Mr. Mirceneti. Congressman Dondero, | don't believe that this 
witness stated that he was at Katyn. 

Mr. Donpero. He stated that-he learned that it was Katyn after- 
wards. 

Colonel Grospickt. Yes; afterwards. 

Mr. Mireneci. I would like to have the witness describe some of 
the incidents that happened at Kozielsk. For instance, why he was 
in prison, what treatment he received at Kozielsk, was he in the 
hospital at Kozielsk, was he treated there, and particularly did he 
recognize any of the Russian officers or men in charge of this camp at 
Kozielsk. 

Colonel Grorickt. When I arrived at Kozielsk—Kozielsk is a big 
camp, a former monastery, and there are inside the walls about 28 


barracks, some of them built of wood and some of bricks. And in 
these barracks were imprisoned about 5,000 officers. The transports 
arrived in a different way. When I arrived there, on the 15th of 
November, there were already some people there, which were brought 
out, and other peopl Kept in. And it Was so during all the t'me. 


Chairman Mappen. When you arrived there, and immediately 
afterward, were they bringing prisoners, in, and bringing prisoners 


out? 
Colonel Gros } Yes 
Chairman Mappen. During that time? 
Colonel Gropickt. Yes; they were bringing in and bringing out, 
Chairman Mappen. That was in November? 
Colonel Gropickt. Yes; mn November. They were bringing in 


bigger parties and taking out smaller parties, or even individuals. 


It is difficult to say how many they brought out, because they 
made it always during the night, and we were not allowed 

Chairman Mappen. This was in November, and did any of the 
prisoners in Kozielsk know or suspicion or have any conversation as 
to where they were taking these prisoners that they were taking out 
of the camp? 

Colonel Gropickt. No. We heard never any word about this, 
And nobody said anything about it. The people were taken away. 
They just disappeared, 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you arrived at Kozielsk, who was com- 
mander at that camp? 

Colonel Grosickt. It was, I will say, a brigadier general. 

Mr. Macnrowiecz. What was his name? 
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Colonel Grosickr. It was an NKVD officer, Zarubin. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And is that the same Zarubin who is now 
Soviet Ambassador to the Court of St. James in London, England? 

Colonel Grosickt. This I cannot say quite definitely. | was shown 
a picture in London and was asked, “‘Who is this man?’ I said at 
once, “It is General Zarubin.”’ 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that was the picture of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James in London? 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that was the picture of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James in London? 

Colonel Gropicki. Just a minute. Afterward, General Kukiel, 
the Minister of Defense, laughed and said, ‘‘No, that is not Comrade 
Zarubin. This is Mr. Zarubin, the Soviet Ambassador.” 

I cannot remember where, in Canada or in London. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Had you also heard of the Communist spy 
activities in Canada? 

Colonel Grorickt. At this time, no. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you hear there was a Zarubin who was found 
to be in charge of the Communist spy activities in Canada? 

Colonel Gronickt. I learned about it, but much later. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know whether or not that is the same 
Zarubin who was commander of the prison camp at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Gronicki. As I said before, the name is the same, and the 
likeness is a very great one. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The likeness is great. 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. But I don’t know. I did not speak 
to him. 

Mr. Mirene i. How do you spell Zarubin? 

Colonel Gronickt. Z-a-r-u—b-i-n. 

Mr. Macnrowrez. One other question. What are you doing now? 

Colonel Gropickt. Me? I am working in a wine shop. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where? 

Colonel Gronicki. In Toronto, Canada, 526 Palmesteron Boulevard 

Mr. Mrrenety. I have one question. Where is that picture you 
were shown in London? Do you think that picture is still in the 
files in London? 

Colonel Grornickr. Sure. It must be with General Kukiel or those 
people who wrote the book about Katyn, a Polish book about Katyn 

Mr. Sueesan. Colonel, you just mentioned a little while ago the 
fact that small groups were taken out of Kozielsk and disappeared 
during November 1939. Did you personally know some of these 
officers who were being taken out, their names? 

Colonel Grornickt. No; it was not possible, because they were taken 
out during the night, and we only saw trucks full of people which were 
brought out. But as we were not allowed to visit the other barracks, 
we did not know the name. 

Mr. SHeenan. Mr. Counsel, I think we ought to call the attention 
of the committee at this time to some similarities between the testimony 
being presented here today and yesterday’s testimony. The colonel 
states that these small parties were taken out early in November 1939, 
and apparently disappeared. The witness yesterday, if you will 
remember, stated that he arrived in Katyn early in November, | 
believe, of 1939. Now, all the previous knowledge we have of the 
Katyn massacre seems to place the dates of the massacre at approxi- 
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mately March and April, the spring of 1940, and here is, I think, about 
the first time we are having testimony or evidence that these killings 
apparently started muc * earlier than the spring. The murders were 
not in 1 or 2 months, it apparently was a cumulative process. 

We failed to bring that out in questioning our witness yesterday, and 
we probably should have brought that out. 

Mr. Mirenexy. I believe your point is very well taken at this 
particular time, and there will be additional meetings later on that will 
probably verify that. 

Mr. Furcoto. Colonel, beginning from the time you left Kozielsk, 
which was, as I understand it, about May 1, 1940 

Colonel Gronickt. I left Kozielsk in May 1940, yes. 

Mr. Furco.o. And at that time there were not very many Polish 
officers or men left in Kozielsk? 

Colonel Gropickt. I was one of the last transports. There were 
very few left. 

Mr. Furco.o. After you had left there, as | understand it, vou still 
were, naturally, interested in what had happened to the men that had 
gone before you? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes 

Mr. Furcoto. From that time on, did you ever hear from any of 
the families or friends of those men? 

Colonel Grosickr. No. 

Mr. Furco.to. What I am getting at is this, and it may help you in 
your answer: We have been interested in knowing whether or not any 
of the families of those men contacted any of the people who had been 
prisoners with them to find out what had happend to their husbands 
and sons and so on. 


Colonel Grosicki. I can give you a very plain explanation. When 
we were in the camp of Gryazovets, about the month of September 
1940, we got the permission to write letters to our families. And 


already, in the first letters, which came as an answer to our letters, 
were questions about other officers who were with s in Kozielsk 
And all the time we were in correspondence with our families in 
Poland, until 1 month before the German-Soviet war, always in every 
letter came questions about different people who were with us in 
Kozielsk. And they were asking, “Why only from the Kozielsk camp, 
there are letters?’’ And we were only very tew. So there wer 
questions about I don’t know how many other thousands of men 
“Why only you write letters, and the others don’t write them?” 

Mr. Furco.o. That is the point I want to get to. 

The evidence we have had so far has been that the families and 
friends of most of the Polish officers and men, in other words, all those 
other than those that had been sent to a camp such as yours—that all 
those families and friends constantly were writing letters and inquiring 
what had happened to their husbands and sons and were pointing out 
that they had not heard from them in any way in 1940 and after that 
They had simply disappeared. 

To make it short, did you have the same experience? Is that about 
the way it happened, from your own experience and that of your 
friends? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Now, when the prisoners were taken from Kozielsk, 
different shipments went out while you were there? 


‘ ‘4 ’ ‘ 
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Colonel Grosickt. That’s right. 

Mr. Furcoio. I want to know how they were dressed when they 
were shipped out, and if there was any change in their clothing when 
they were shipped out. 

Colonel Grosickt. No. 

\ir. Furcoto. What were they wearing when they were shipped 
out? ° 
Colonel Grosickt. Everybody was dressed as he was caught, as he 
was taken prisoner. Most people were in overcoats. 

Mr. Furco.io. Tell us what kind of overcoats, and if they had any- 
thing on their feet, what they had on their feet. 

Colonel Grosickt. Boots. 

Mr. Furcoro. And what kind of overcoats? Polish Army 
overcoats? { 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes, Polish Army overcoats. The infantry had 
the lower boots, and the others had the long boots, cavalry boots. 

Mr. Furcoto. And what was the condition of those boots with 
reference to whether they were worn or not worn. 

Colonel Grosickt. That’s difficult to say. One might be new, and 
one old. 

Mr. Furcoio. Did they look as if they were relatively new? 

Colonel Groxickt. No, some people had new boots which they took 
when they were going to war. For instance, myself, when I went to 
war, | took quite new boots. 

Mr. Furcoto. Can you tell us whether they had worn those boots 
in the camp while they were there as prisoners? 

Colonel Gronickt. No, it was not possible, because they were too 


> 


short 

Mr. Furco.o. At any rate, when you saw them for the last time, 
thev had on the overcoats of Polish soldiers and officers, and boots? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. Only very few were in civilian clothing. 
Those that were taken from homes direct, not taken prisoners as 
troops but were taken out of homes, civilians—there were those. 

Mr. 'urcoto. Can you tell us from your observations while you 
were at Kozielsk whether or not the Russians, not the Polish, but the 
Russians, seemed to have plenty of overcoats for their own men? 

Colonel Gropickt. No: they were clothed as ordinary soldiers are 
clothed. But the difference between the Russian uniform and the 
Polish uniform is so great that you cannot mistake them. 

Mr. Furco.o. | understand that, but the point at which I was 
vetting is this: I want to know whether the Russians seemed to have 
plenty of warm clothing for their own men and whether they seemed 
to have plenty of boots and shoes for their own men. And to make 
clear whv I ask the question, it is this: 

A sood many of these bodies that were found, of the Polish soldiers 
and men, were apparently clothed in overcoats. boots, and shoes that 
were in verv good condition, and I was interested in knowing whether 
or not the Russians had enough clothing and shoes for their own men. 

You have answered that thev apparently did have enough. If 
they did not, | want vou to tell me. 

Colonel GROBICKI The difference between Russian and Polish 
clothing is so great that vou cannot compare them. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is right. There is a vast difference. 
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Now, Colonel, I wanted to ask vou this: When vou were in the 
train, or the convevance, that took vou from Kozielsk, as I under- 
stand it, some of the men who had left before vou had apparently 
way up high in the conveyance either written or scratched some 
Inessages. And | have read some literature that indicates that there 
was at least one message that was written there that told exactly 
where those Polish men had gotten off the train or the conveyance. 

Colonel Groxwicki. Yes 

Mr. Furcoto. Now, | am trying to locate this, here, and may ask 
vou a little later, but as I reeall it from my reading, it savs that they 
cot off at a station two stations west of some other place. 

Does that refresh vour mind? 

Colonel Grosickt. The inscription told us that thev were taken 
out of the train at the station of Gniezdowo 

Mir. Furco.to. There were such messages that apparently had been 
written wav up hich, where vou men could see them? 


Colonel Grosickt. Yes Because some of the windows were 
scratched out, and you could look through them. You could read 


the name of the station 

\lr. Furco.to. Now. were any of those signed, or was there any 
sort of identification on them, so that you could tell, “Oh, ves; that 
was So and So. who | knew’? Do vou ret what | am driving at? 

| want to find out if vou can tie that in with anybody who was 
at the camp 


Colone] (TROBICKI Yes Because sore of these inscriptions were 
sivned with some names 

Mr. Furco.to. Good Did vou recognize the names of anv of 
those that were signed as being the names of anv people who had 


heen there at Kozielsk at the time vou were there? 

Colonel GROBICKI Yes 

Mir. Furcoto. Now, | want to ask vou this, too. Do you, by any 
chance, recognize the name of Jan Furtek or Lieutenant Colonel 
Prokop, P-r-o-k-o-p? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes: they were together with me in Gryazovets 

\Ir. Fureotoe. Had thev been at Kozielsk, too? 

Colonel Grospickr. Furtek? I don’t know, because he was a second 
lieutenant, and I could not contact him. But Lieutenant Colonel 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, Colonel, can vou help me out in connection 
with this? I read the London report of 1946 of the massacre, and in it, 
it referred, on page 51. | believe, Lo the diary of a man named Maj. 
\. Solski, S-o-l-s-k-i, and there was a date in there of April 7. 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes 

Mr. Furcoto. Now, did you by any chance know anyone in 
Kozielsk by the name of \laj. A. Solski? 

Colonel Gropickt. | know him verv good, because he was in 1920 


my subordinate officer. I know him very good And when he left 
Kozielsk. | shook hands with him and said to him, ‘Il hope to see you 
in some weeks in some camp in Germany 


Mr. Furco.to. Now 1 want to ask you this question { don’t 
assume that vou saw this diary, but this same report referred to a 
diarv Major Solski apparently had kept, and it had some dates in 


‘ } 


there, and one date was April 7 I will get this later on for the record 
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the exact wording, but later on he outlined the fact that they were on 
a train, and they were getting off, and they could see the forest of 
Katyn apparently in the distance. 

You knew a man named Maj. A. Solski, and you are able to tell us 
under oath here today that there was such a man who was in Kozielsk, 
apparently in April of 1940? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. And who left Kozielsk some time in April of 1940, 
to your best recollection? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Now, one other question; there was another young 
man, who testified the other day. He is here today; Mike Gawiak. 
Do you know him? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Did you hear his testimony the other day? 

Colonel Grorickt. No. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you see him sitting back there? 

Mike, would you stand up? 

Chairman Mappen. Stand up, please, Mr. Gawiak. 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Now, you saw him in Kozielsk when you were there? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. He was at that camp? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. What is the difference in color between the Polish 
uniform and the Russian uniform? 

Colonel Grosickt. The Polish uniform is uniformly of vellow green 
color, like khaki color, like the British color. 

Mr. Donpero. What is the Russian? 

Colonel Grorickr. The Russians have dark blue trousers, a green 
blouse, and a butternut overcoat. 

Mr. Donprero. Did you see the graves at Katyn? 

Colonel Gropickt. No 

Mr. Donpero. Did you see among the prisoners who were taken 
away and who never returned any priests or clergymen or ministers 
with their robes on? 

Colonel Gronickt. There were about a hundred priests in Kozielsk. 

Mr. Donpero. And they were prisoners with you? 

Colonel Gronickr. Yes. There were priests of all denominations, 
Roman Catholic and Protestants and Jews. 

Mr. Donpero. But you do not know what happened to them? 

Colonel Gros Kl No 

Mr. Donnero. Never heard from them? 

Colonel Gronickt. No. There were two priests with us in 
Grvyazovets 

Mr. FLoop. When you got to Kozielsk, in 1939, and during the 
period of time you were at Kozielsk, you tell us that in round numbers 
there were about 5,000 officers at Kozielsk, between November of 
1939 and May 1, of 1940, when you left Kozielsk by convoy. 

( ‘olonel (JROBICKI. Yes 

Mr. Froop. About how many Polish officers were left at Kozielsk 
on May 1, 1940, when you left, about? 

Colonel Grosickt. As I say, it is very difficult for me to say the 
exact number, because we were nol allowed to visit the barracks. 
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Mr. Fioop. I don’t want an exact number. About. 

Colonel Grosickr. Not more than a hundred. 

Mr. FLoop. Not more than a hundred left on May 1, 1940? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What reason do vou give, if you have any—why do 
you think you survived during all those months? 

Colonel Grosicki. I survived by accident 

Mr. Fioop. By accident? 

Colonel Grosickt. by accident; yes. 

Mr. Donpvero. Of course, you bad only been lined up against the 
wall three times. 

Colonel Gronickt. Oh, that is quite a different story. But my 
surviving at Katyn is another thing. 

About the 15th of April, I was ill and was taken to the hospital. 

Mr. Fioop. About the 15th of April 1940? 

Colonel Grosickt. About the 15th. 1 was taken to the hospital, 
and after 3 days came a guard and wrote some names of us who were 
in the hospital, to take them awav to leave Kozielsk. And the doctor 
said to him, ‘““This man cannot go, because he is seriously ill, and he 
has to say in the hospital.” 

Mr. Fioop. At the time you were in the hospital in Kozielsk, was 
your name on this list to leave Kozielsk? 

Colonel Gropickr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And it was taken off the list? 

Colonel Grosicki. Then the guard went to the office and came 
back and said, ‘‘Yes, this man can stay.” 

Mr. FLoop. And the reason you were taken off the list is because 
the doctor said you weren't fit to go? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes 

Mr. FLoop. That was in April? 

Colonel Gronpicki. Yes 

Mr. FLioop. Were you ever placed on any other list, if you know, 
after April 1, 1940, until May 1, 1940? 

Colonel Grosickt. After 2 weeks, I left the hospital, and was 
taken away in the next transport. 

Mr. Fioop. During the time you were at Kozielsk, did the Russians 
make any attempt to convert you or your colleagues to communism? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes; everyone. 

Mr. FLroop. What was the method used? How was it done, 
generally? 

Colonel Grosicki. They explained to us that our life, bourgeois, is 
a bad one, that the right way to live is the Communist, all kinds of 
stupidity. 

Mr. FLoop. During all the time these 5,000 officers were in prison, 
during the time you were there, and in face of this Russian effort to 
propagandize vou in favor of communism, do you know of any success 
that they had with these 5,000 Polisl officers? 

Did they make any converts at that time? 

Colonel Grospickt. Sure, there were some; but very few 

Mr. Fioop. Very few? 

Colonel Grosickt. Very few. 

Mr. Fioop. You left on May 1, 1940, and vou ultimately got to 
Pavlishchev Bor. Did you know that you were going to Pavlish- 
chev Bor when vou left Kozielsk? 
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Colonel Grosickt. No. 

Mr. Firoop. During the period of time you were at Kozielsk, and 
during that period of time you told us periodically or daily or weekly 
small and large groups were taken out of Kozielsk, what was the con- 
versation, if any, among the remaining officers as to what was being 
done or what was happening to vour brother officers? 

Colonel Grosickt. As I said before, the Bolsheviks inspired all 
kinds of ideas about the goal of the departure of the groups. Some 
said that they were brought to other smaller camps, and others said, 
“They are exchanged for the Germans.” These were the two versions 
we knew 

Mr. FLoop. Was there any conversation or talk or rumors going 
around the camp at Kozielsk among the Polish officers that any of 
their brother officers being removed from Kozielsk were being 
executed? 

Colonel Grosickr. No 

Mr. Froop. During none of the time vou were there did you hear 
such kind of talk? 

Colonel Grosickt. No. But I heard personally some remarks 
told between the Bolsheviks, which at this time I did not understand; 
but at present, as I know about the Katyn Massacre, I interpret very 
clearly 

Mr. Froop. You understood the Russian language? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You heard Russians at Kozielsk talking about the 
disposition of Polish officers? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What did you construe or deduct from any or all of 
that talk? 

Colonel Gronickr. At that time I understood it not at all. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you understand at this point? 

Colonel Gronicki. For instance, when one of the parties was 
leaving, they were very happy to leave Kozielsk, because they thought 
that they were going to a German camp, and everybody preferred to 
stay in the German camps rather than to be in the Soviet camps. 
Therefore, the people were happv to leave Kozielsk. And I was just 
looking at the party when it was leaving, and before me stood two 
political Soviet officers, one a political commissar, Colonel Urbano- 
witz, and also a Jew from Moscow called Sirotky. And I heard such a 
conversation, when Sirotky said to Urbanowitz: “Oh, ves. They are 
laughing. They are laughing. They are happy. But if they 
knew”’ 

Chairman Mappen. Say that a little slower. 

Colonel Grorickt. “Oh, they are very happy. They are laughing. 
But if thev knew where they are going, they would not laugh.”’ 

And therefore we discussed the question, but we could not get what 
it meant. We thought that the Bolsheviks meant we would have a 
worse life in the German camp. 

Mr. FLoop. Up to this day, have you ever had any information 
from any source whatsoever that any of the Polish officers at Kozielsk, 
during the time vou were there, and removed from there, ever were 
transferred or transported to German Army camps within the German 
zone? 

Colonel Grosickt. No. 
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Mr. Fioop. What was your answer? 

Colonel Grospickr. No. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the nature, the description, the kind of 
convoy that you were taken in from Kozielsk to Pavlishchey Bor? 
Describe the kind of vehicle. 

Colonel Grosickt. I will describe to you the full procedure of 
leaving Kozielsk. The guard came into the barrack and called the 
people who have to leave. Then they were assembled and taken into 
a special barrack, where they were searched. The search was very 
inquisitive. They took away nearly all we have. For instance, | 
had a fountain pen, which | cherished very much, because it was a 
gift. It was a very good fountain pen. And it escaped the former 
searches. This time the Soviet soldier who was performing the search 
took the pen away. 

Mr. FLoop. These were NK VD, and not army troops? 

Colonel Grosickit. No, NKVD. And I complained to the major 
of the NKVD. who was presiding over the search. And he looked at 
me with scorn and said, ‘“There where you are going, you don’t need 
any fountain pen.”’ 

Mr. Fioop. Then they took you out of the barracks? 

Colonel Grosicki. Then we were taken into trucks, and by these 
trucks we were brought to the railway station of Kozielsk, and in the 
railway station we were put into prison cars, which I described 

Mr. FLoop. Prison cars on a railway train? 

Colonel Grospickt. Yes. In Soviet Russia, there are special prison 
cars, railway cars for transporting prisoners. They are big cars, with 
iron bars, and compartments for six men. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, if vou recall, about how many brother officers 
of yours left Kozielsk with you at that time, about? 

Collnel Grosickr. | can’t say exactly. About 96 

Mr. FLoop. Ninety-six. You left Kozielsk. The first stop you 
made was at the railway station for Katyn, the village of Katyn”? 

Colonel Grosickt. | left Kozielsk for destination unknown 

Mr. FLoop. Yes? 

Colonel Gronicki. And then we proceeded 

Mr. FLoop. How long did you stop at the first stop? 

Colonel Gronicktr. Half an hour. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you went on to the second stop? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes; and so on. 

Mr. FLroop. What was the second stop? 

Colonel Gropicki. Oh, | don’t know. | don’t remember 

Mr. FLoop. How long was it before vou reached the railway station 
for the village of Katyn, after you left Kozielsk? 

Colonel Gros ki. After we left Kozielsk, about 24 hours 

Mr. Fitoop. About 24 hours? 

Colonel Grosicki. About 24 hours. We were stopped at a station 
called Babuvino. Babuvino is a railway station southeast of 
Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the railway station for Katyn? 

Colonel Gropickt. No 

Mr. FLoop. Well, how long did it take you to get from Kozielsk 
to Gniezdowo, the station for Katyn? 

Colonel Grosickt. | was never at Gniezdowo, because that ts 
behind Babuvino. 
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Mr. Fioop. What is the name of the railway station for Katyn 
village? 

Colonel Grosickr. Gniezdowo. 

Mr. FLoop. You never reached it? 

Colonel Grosickxt. No. We were stopped at Babuvino, which is 
not so far before. 

Mr. FLroop. And then you went from that station to the next 
station? 

Colonel Groxickt. No; from Babuvino, we were brought by trucks 
to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, they took you off the train, and then you were 
taken by truck to the camp at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grorickr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, when you got to Pavlishchev Bor, which was 
about the second or third of May 1940, did you meet there any 
Polish officer prisoners from any other Russian camps? 

Colonel Grosickr. When we arrived at the camp of Pavlishchev 
Bor, there was nobody there. The camp was not prepared to admit 
prisoners 

Mr. FLoop. How long did you remain at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grosickt. About 6 weeks. And during these 6 weeks, 
there arrived a party from the Starobel’sk camp. 

Mr. FLoop. Starobel’sk? 

Colonel Grosickt. Starobel’sk. And a party from the Ostashkov 
camp. 

Mr. Frioop. Ostashkov. About how many arrived from both 
camps during the 6 weeks you were at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grosicki. I don’t know how many arrived from Staro- 
bel’sk or how many arrived from Ostashkov, but when we were leav- 
ing Pavlishchev Bor, about the 15th of June 1940, we were about 450. 

Mr. FLoop. About 450. So during the period of 6 weeks that you 
were at Pavlishchev Bor, with you there were about 450 brother 
Polish officers, the survivors, if I could use that word, of Kozielsk and 
the other two camps. 

Colonel! Gropickt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. During the period of time you were at Pavlishchev 
Bor, you had conversations with your brother officers, naturally, 
from the other two camps. Can you tell us, first, how many Polish 
officers, if they said, did they say were at either of the other two camps? 
Take the second one, now. Ostashkov—-how many were there? 

Colonel Grosickt. There were about 5,000 people in Starobel’sk 
and more than 5,000 in Ostashkov. 

Mr. FLoop. Could it be 7,000 at Ostashkov? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. During the period of time you were at Pavlishchev 
Bor, did you meet—Mike, will you stand up again—did you meet 
this young man at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

\ir. FLoop. During the period of time you were there? 

Collnel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And that was during the months of May and June? 

Colonel Grosickt. May and June of 1940. 

Mr. FLroop. What was the percentage, if you know, or can give us 
a reasonable percentage, of reserve officers, as contrasted to regular 
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army officers, of the Polish officers at Kozielsk, during all the period 
of time you were there? 

Colonel Grosicki1. The percentage of regular officers was, I think, 
about 25 percent. 

Mr. FLoop. 25 percent which way? 

Colonel Grosickt. For regular officers. 

Mr. FLoop. 25 regular? 

Colonel Grosickr. And 75 reserve officers. 

Mr. Fioop. About 75 percent of the 5,000 officers at Kozielsk, 
during the period of time you were there, were reserve officers of the 
Polish army? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Firoop. Now, from the time you were captured, in September 
of 1939, until you were dismissed at Gryazovets, in 1941, Russia had 
never declared war on Poland and was not at war with Poland legally 
is that correct? 

Colonel Grosickr. They said all the time we were not prisoners of 
war. 

Mr. Froop. What is the answer to my question? ‘ Yes,” or “‘no?”’ 

Colonel Grosickt. I can’t answer this question in that way, be- 


cause it is more complicated. 

Mr. F Loop. Let me ask you this one, As far as you know LHere 
had been no actual declaration of formality of war? What is the 
answer to that? 

Colonel Grorickr. Therefore, they said 


Mr. FLoop. Wait a minute What is vour answer? Had 
been, or had thre not been? 

Colonel Gil OBL I | cannot answer Il that Wwar\ 

Mr. FLoop. You do not know? Then go ahead 

Colonel Gropickt. No, excuse me, sit I can’t answer it in this 
way, as you ask me. It is quite complicated 

Mr. FLoop. You go ahead in vour way 

Colonel Gropickr. Russia never declared war on Poland, but they 
meant to make war on us, and there were big fights. And therefo 
officially, thev said, we were not prisoners of war. For imstance, o 
our letters. ve were not allowed to write “such and such prisoner ol 


war camp.”’ They told us to write, “contained in the NKVD 

Mr. Mirceweuu. Say it in Polish. 

Colonel Gropricktr. I will sav it in Russian Miesto otdvda 
It means a place of a holiday resort, a rest house 

Mr. O’Konsxt. May I ask one question? In other words, Poland 
was no more at war with Russia at that time than we are at wat 
with Korea now. Is that right? 

Colonel Groricks. Yes. And officially, we were not prisoners o 
war. But inside the camp they called us prisoners of war, and they 
said to us that we are prisoners of war. When we say ‘‘on one side vou 
say we are not prisoners of war, and on the other side you say we ar 
prisoners of war, and why is this?’’—they answered so: “We were 
not at war with Poland, but you were at war with us. Because wi 
crossed the Polish border to liberate Poland, and you opposed us 
Therefore, you personally were in war with us, and therefore you are 
a prisoner.”’ 

Mr. Fioop. We are finding out all about that kind of reasoning 
That’s why I wanted to go back to the beginning of it with you 
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But you, and, as you saw, other Polish officers were mistreated. You 
were threatened with death. 

Colonel Grosicxi. We were mistreated before we came to the 
prisoner of war camps. But inside the prisoner of war camps, we 
were not mistreated in the physical way. We were mistreated morally. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me ask you this: During the weeks before you 
were taken to Kozielsk and were being interrogated and examined by 
the NKVD, you were threatened with death, as you testified, on 
several occasions. At least you were stood up against the wall three 
or four times and had the very definite impression you were going 
to get shot. 

Is that right? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, | want to ask you this. | want your opinion. 
Did you think this was merely torture technique by the NKVD, 
putting you up and taking you down, putting vou up and taking 
you down? Was that torture technique? Or did you think they were 
rtually voing to kill you? 

You were a colonel, an intelligent man. What did you think was 
yong on? 

Colonel Grosickr. It was 50-50. It might be so and so, and it 
might be so. 

Mr. FLoop. It was uncomfortable, anyhow, was it not? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. But at this moment, I thought | would 
be shot. 

Mr. Firoop. By the way, during the period of time you were at 
Kozielsk, were there any female Polish prisoners there 8f any category, 
women? 

Colonel Grorickt. Yes. There was one woman higher officer, a 
flyer. 

Mr. Fioop. A flyer, a Polish flyer? 

Colonel Gropickt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Military, or civilian? 

Colonel Gronickt. A woman lieutenant. 

Mr. Fioop. Was she in Polish uniform? 

Colonel Gropicki. Yes; she was in Polish uniform. I know her 
name; Mrs. Lewandowska. She was the daughter of a very well 
known Polish general. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you know what ever happened to her? 

Colonel Grorickt. She was found in the graves of Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. The body was found in the graves of Katyn? 

Colonel Gronickl. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That ts all. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that vesterday | 
said at the time that Colonel Grobicki was the individual who told me 
about the type of revolver that was given to him when General Anders’ 
army was being formed in Soviet Russia. 

I would like to hand this gun to the colonel and ask him to describe 
it, since he is a military man and I am not, for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, the type of gun this is, the ammunition that can be used in it, 
and where the ammunition comes from, as well as who in Russia 
usually has such a gun in their possession. 

Colonel Grorickr. This is a Negan revolver. 

Mr. Mrrenevyi. Will vou spell that ““Negan’’? 
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Colonel Grosicki. N-e-g-a-n. [Ft is a type of revolver which is 
generally used by the Russian troops. 

Mr. Mrrenety. Do the enlisted men have such a gun? 

Colonel Groricki. Yes. The noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you hold that up in the air, so that we can see it? 

Colonel Grosicki. Yes. 

And after we left Gryazovets and started for Tatishchevo, the 
Polish troops, the officers, were issued these guns, with about 21 
rounds of ammunition and some more rounds for target practice 

Mr. Mireneiyi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hand the witness 
one piece of live ammunition. And would he identify it, please, to 
the best of his ability, as to whether this was the general type of bullet 
used in such a gun, or not? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. This is the type of ammunition for the 
Negan revolver. 

Mr. Mrrenetit. Who was that manufactured by? Do you know? 

Colonel Grosickt. The main ammunition factory in Russia is the 
Tula factory. 

But for the Negan revolver they used also foreign ammunition. 
I don’t know why, but they used Belgian and German ammunition. 
And especially when we were in Tatishchevo, during the target prac- 
tice, our ammunition officer told us, “The ammunition which was used 
by us was not of Russian production. It was foreign ammunition. 
And therefore, the gun was not shooting as straight as it should.”’ 

Mr. Donvero. Is that a Russian gun? 

Colonel Grosicktr. Yes. 

Mr. Mirenecy. Will you hold up both the gun and the bullet? 
Because the bullet isn’t the tvpe used in America. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Is that the kind of a gun you play Russian roulette 
with? 

Colonel Gropickr. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Colonel, you spoke of the Russian officer taking 
your fountain pen away from you. 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. I can tell you that I sold my fountain pen to a 
Russian officer when I was over there. They wanted to buy two 
things from us, fountain pens and wrist watches. 

Mr. SuHeenan. Colonel, I have several questions I would like to put 
to vou, 

You mentioned in talking to Congressman Flood, that at Kozielsk, 
there were roughly 5,000 prisoners, of which, you stated, the regular 
officers were about 25 percent and the reserves 75 percent. Now, as 
to these reserve officers, who were they composed of? Were they 
doctors, or priests, or teachers, or who were thev? 

Colonel Grorickr. There were about 400 doctors, specialists from 
all kinds of hospitals. There were all kinds of professors, university 
men; I would say about 100 priests; and there were teachers, and so on; 
all kinds of professions. 

Mr. Sueenan. We have heard these men referred to quite fre- 
quently in our hearings here and in our readings as the intelligentsia 
of Poland. Would you agree with that statement? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. The Russians took prisoner the rear of 
the armies; and the rear of the armies has all these kinds of installa- 
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tions. So therefore, in Kozielsk there was concentrated the brain of 
the Polish nation. 

Mr. Sueenan. In other words, the death or the massacre of this 
so-called brain of the Polish naticn would really affect the Polish 
nation. 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. <A case of genocide. Because by killing 
these men, they wanted to put away the brain of the Polish nation, 

It is much easier to handle the people when the intelligentsia, the 
brain of the nation, is put away. 

Mr. Furco.io. They were eliminating the leadership. 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. 

Mr. Sueenan. Would you say in your opinion that the Communists 
are practicing genocide in the sense you talk about it in any of the 
other nations of Europe? 

Colonel Grorickr. Yes; especially in the Baltic States—Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia—and in Bulgaria, and Albania, all those states 
that had about 120 millions of population. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I just interject one thought in connection 
with that? I might say that only today, I received a request from 
the Slovenians to investigate a like killing of 10,800 anti-Communist 
Slovenians in the Forest Slovetzky Ruk, near the capital of Slovenia. 
So evidently that has been practiced not only in Poland but in other 
countries. 

Mr. Sueesan. To pursue that a little further, we do know that in 
Korea our soldiers have been found murdered in a manner similar to 
the way the Polish officers were massacred in Katyn. 

Would you say it was similar to what you would deseribe as the 


Communist practice of genocide? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. 

Mr. Sueenan. Do vou think it will have any important effect on 
the citizens of the United States? 

Colonel Grorickt. | think their purpose may be a little other than 
as don with the peoples in Kurope, because the United States and 
America is in another situation. gut the technique of genocide is 
quite the same in Korea as in the other states, in Europe. And my 


opinion is that it is done with the purpose of frightening the American 
people. The Russians, looking at it themselves, as Asiatic people, 
want the Americans to be out of Asia. 

And therefore, by this means, they want to terrorize the people of 
the United States, especially the families of the soldiers who are in 
Korea, and therefore to make an influence on the brain of the Ameri- 
cans and to force them to leave Asia. 

Mr. Sueenan. Were you ever stationed in Asia yourself, Colonel? 

Colonel Grospickt. Yes. 

Mr. SHeeHan. When and where? 

Colonel Grosickr. I was military attaché in Persia, 1932 to 1936. 
Then | was military attaché in China in 1945. I was for a period of 
time in the Middle East, too, with the Polish forces. 

Mr. Saeenan. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Macurowicz. | would like to refer to the questioning of Con- 
gressman Flood with regard to the number of officers who were con- 
vinced by the Russian propaganda. And I would like to ask you, in 
connection with that: Did you know Lieutenant Colonel Berling? 

Colonel Gropickr. Yes. 
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Mr. Macnrrowticz. And he was a lieutenant colonel of the Polish 
Army? 

Colonel Grosickt Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is B-e-r-l-i-n-g; correct? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he with you at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Gropickt No; he was not with me at Kozielsk. I don’t 
know. He arrived at Pavlishchev Bor with one of these groups. I 
think he was in Starobel’sk. 

Mr. Macurowicz. | might tell you that according to the records 
he was at Starobel’sk. And did you contact him at any time? Were 
you in contact with him while he was in the prison camp? 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. I carried it on many times with him at 
Pavlishchev Bor, and also at Gryazovets. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And did he give any indications as to whether 
or not he was agreeable to the Russian propaganda? 

Colonel Gropickt. Yes. He wanted us to join the Bolshevik 
forces and to become Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And he later became an officer of the puppet 
Russian Government of Poland; is that correct? 

Colonel Grosickr. He did not leave Russia with the troops which 
went to the Middle East. He remained in Russia and organized the 
army that was led to Poland by the Russians. 

Mr. Macurowicrv. And you have heard, have you not, the reports 
that as a compensation for his loyalty to the Communist cause he 
now has been or is about to be purged in Poland? 

Colonel Grosicki. I cannot say quite assuredly, but it is said 
that he was imprisoned and maybe he is shot. 

Mr. Macurowicz. | want to read to you a paragraph from the 
so-called white book of the Polish London Government, the Polish 
Government in London, and ask you what you know, if anything, 
about the facts stated here. 

I am reading from page 99 of the official so-called white book of the 
Polish Government in London: 


Whilst preparations for the convoy that left Starobel’sk in the night of April 
25-26, 1940, were under way, a “special group’’ of sixty-three prisoners was 
selected, who were to leave the camp on the same day, but separately from the 
normal convoy. Some of the prisoners noticed that among this special group 
there was a comparatively high proportion of those who had claimed German 
extraction, and of those who had evinced a more favorable attitude towards the 
propaganda in the camp conducted by the Soviets. Among these was Lieutenant 


Colonel Berling 

Do you know anything about this special convoy of 63 prisoners 
who showed themselves amenable to the Communist propaganda? 

Colonel Grosick1. As it is a transport from Starobel’sk, | know 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Macurowiczv. Anyway, it would be quite significant, would it 
not, to you, that of the total large number of prisoners that you 
recited, they were able to find only 63 whom they could trust to take 
with them to some other place? 

Colonel Grosickit. Yes—than the place where the men were killed. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Another thing which I think is of interest to 
this committee and some others, as being strange, is why you were 
spared and why you were not sent to Kozielsk but to some other 
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location. I would like to read to you also another section of this 


same report, on page 102, which seems to bear out your testimony. 


After a comparatively long delav, which lasted from the end of April 1940, the 
Polish POW camps in Kozielsk, Starobel’sk, and Ostashkov were finally closed 


in the middle of Mav 1940. Only the last convoys of prisoners from each camp, 
like the “special” eonvoys of April 26th-28th, were directed to the camp at 
Paviishchev Bor. All the other convoys, which preceded them in May, vanished 
like those of April, without trace. And the correspondence, which the prisoners 


had up to then maintained with their families in Poland, ceased from that time. 

That is correct, is it not, that for some reason which neither vou 
nor anvone else apparertly can explain, other than the Russians, 
it was in the latter part of April that they stopped sending them to 
Katyn and sent them to Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grosickt. We thought many times about this problem, 
why these last transports were spared. There are three explanations. 

The first one is that in the last month they wanted to have some 
specimens of the Polish officers, to show them to the people outside of 
Russia if the necessity would appear. 

The second one is that from the beginning they tried to organize 
a Polish army, a Polish communistic army. Therefore, they spared 
some hundreds of men. They thought maybe at some time they 





would use them. And their problem at this time was the German 
offensive in France. The German offensive started much quicker 
than they thought. And they were afraid a little about it. There- 


when they might be used. And because, as I told you before, the 
stopping of the train at Babuvino was quite unexpected, unexpected 
for the guards at Kozielsk, and for the train guards that are quite 
independent from Kozielsk, and it was quite unexpected for the guards 
at Pavlishchey Boro. Therefore, it was a great command from 
Moscow, which came suddenly and unexpectedly bv anvone. 

Mr. Macnrowiecz. Do you mean that you think personally that 
at the time the last convoy came, the one you were in, you were 
actually on the way to Katyn, to meet the fate these other officers 
met, but en route the orders were changed? 

That is what you think? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Colonel, I wanted to ask you specifically now a 
couple of questions with reference to quotations | was giving from 


fore, they tried to spare some Polish for a case they did not know of, 





memory a few minutes ago. 

Again quoting from this Polish white book, page LOL, it refers to 
the fact that when the graves at Katyn were discovered, diaries were 
found on some of the bodies. This was in 1943, and it quotes from 
the last sentence of two such diaries. 

One was from the diary of Maj. Adam Solski. That is the officer 
you said you knew quite well. 

Colonel Grosickt. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.to. Now, I want to read something from the diary, 
and then I will want to ask you a question about it. 


April 8, 1940, 3:30 a. m., departure from Kozielsk station, moving west 

9:30 a. m., at Yelmia station. 

April 8. Since 12 noon we have been standing in a railway siding at Smolensk. 

April 9. In the morning some minutes before five, reveille; in the prison trucks 
and preparations to leave. We are to go somewhere by car, and what next? 

April 9. It has been a strange day so far. Departure in prison coach in cells, 
terrible; taken somewhere into a wood, something like a country house Hiere a 
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special search. I was relieved of my watch, pointing to 8:30 a. m Asked about 
a wedding ring Rubles, belts, and pocket knife taken away 

That is the end of the quotation in the book, and there the diary 
breaks off. Is that the Maj. Adam Solski that you knew? 

Colonel Gronickt. Yes 

Mr. Furco.o. Then there is another dairy here that we probably 
will put in the record later on, but before that I want to ask you another 
question. I referred in my original questioning of you to some in- 
scriptions that had been written in the railway coaches. Now, with 
reference to that, I want to read now from a book called Death at 
Katyn, where the author of the book refers to certain writings. He 


Says: 
Lying on one of the top bunks, I saw scribbled on the wal! with a itch or a 
pencil, “‘the second stop after Smolensk we get out and elimb into trucks.’ 


Then that is the end of the writing. 
It then savs 


There was a date, but it was hard to make out the second figure It 
have been April 12th or perhaps April 17th This inscription ar 
deal of dis ussion ameng us, and we tried to find out what it meant Lieuter 
Colonel! Prokop, who was wit! s, thought it might have been written bv Colonel 


Lukia, who had promised to leave clues if he could 


You testified, vou had known, I think, of a Lieutenant Colonel 
Prokop, who was with vou at the camp in Kozielsk at the same time 
you were there 

Colonel Grortcki. Yes; he was there at the same time 

Mr. Furcoto. What I was interested in was finding out if you had 
heard of anv person named Kuvyba, K-u-v-b-a, or whether vou can 
tell us of vour own knowledge whether some of the men who left the 
‘amp before vou, did leave word with some of the men, ‘‘Well, we will 
try to leave some sort of a clue one way or the other.” 

What I am trying to do is to see whether I can establish by some 
witness who is here before us today whether there is any authenticit 
to these statements that we find written by people who have made a 
close study of this matter. 

Can you help us, as a witness who is here under oath? 

Colonel Gronickr. I personally saw those writings. 

[ cannot remember their names, and it is quite clear that the people 
did not quite clearly sign their names under these inscriptions. But | 
know that some of my friends in Pavlischev Bor and Gryazovets 
recognized the writing of other people that thev knew. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, may I leave it this way: Are you 
willing to have the record show that under oath you are morally 
certain and are swearing that you yourself had seen some writings 
such as that, and that you vourself firmly believe it was written there 
by one of the men who had been at Kozielsk about the same time 
you had been, in 1940, and that that was written in the railroad coaches 
in which you traveled in that direction? 

Colonel Grorickt. Yes. 

Mr. Furcovo. Then | want to ask you this 

One of the witnesses who had been at the camp, the voung man 
named Mike, whom vou said vou saw there, and who testified here the 
other day, in answer to questions, testified that, when he and other 
prisoners were first brought there, the Russians went to great length 
to make sure they were identified properly. They took their age, 
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where they were born, what they were doing, and a general description. 
They also took photographs of them and even fingerprints. 

Your testimony would be about the same on that point? 

Colonel Gropickt. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.o. Now, can you help us any further on it along these 
lines: As you know, from your own experience and also from what 
you have read, the Russians had given varying stories as to what 
had happened, and they had also indicated that due to wartime stress 
or strain they were not able to keep too accurate records on prisoners 
they took. But as I understand it, your testimony, as an eye witness 
who was there, and to whom this happened, was that your name and 
other information was taken in full, together with photographs and 
fingerprints. And did the Russians keep good records of the prisoners 
they took? 

Colonel Gropickt. Absolutely. In every hearing they had to 
testify aeain from the beginning. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, the usual experience of all prisoners 
was that time after time after time they would be called in to give 
data, and the Russians were very careful to keep good and accurate 
data? 

Colonel Grorickt. It was absolutely impossible, with the system 
of the NKVD, to lose somebody who is imprisoned in Russia. It is 
absolutely impossible. 

Mr. Furcoro. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions? 

I would like to have the record show that Congressman Radwan, 
of New York; Congressman Kluezynski, of Chicago, Ill.; and Congress- 
man Clemente, of New York, are at the hearing. 

Mr. FLoop. This may not be a question, Mr. Chairman, but this is 
such an intelligent witness that I would like to get his reaction to this 
observation, this suggestion, this theory. 

[t is inconceivable to the mind of an American citizen, a citizen of 
the United States of America, how this kind of mass killing could take 
place. We cannot think of any reason for it, other than these facts 
that are being developed. 

Now, we know that in 1939, when the Russians crossed the Polish 
border, we don’t know of any reason for that at the time it happened. 
They just moved in, as you know. 

Now, this testimony, and the investigations of this Katyn business, 
have developed a lot of facts showing capture, imprisonment, mis- 
treatment of Polish officers, with no reason we can understand. Then 
all of these facts that you tell us and other witnesses tell us, and the 
investigations have developed, show a pattern, an object. So it begins 
to look to us as though this was a plan. ‘‘Genocide”’ is the word used 
now; that the Russians had in mind taking over, acquiring, annexing 
Poland or any part of it they could get in a deal with the Germans, 
later fighting them and taking them all. And the NKVD moved i 

I made a point in your examination of pin-pointing the NKVD, as 
vou noticed, as contrasted to regular army troops. Knowing that 
they were going to take over Poland, knowing it would be important 
to accelerate or speed up its propagandizing, the Katyn massacre, .75 
percent of the troop officers being reservists, and reservists generally 
in any nation being doctors, lawyers, businessmen, professors, the 
middle class and the intelligentsia, the backbone of the economy and 
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the politics and the government of a nation, appears in the light that 
they destroyed the reserve oflicer corps for the purpose of accelerating 
and aiding their conquest of Poland. 

Had that occurred to you, that kind of thinking? 

Colonel Gronickr. Yes. Absolutely. By destroying the intelli- 
gent people in a nation, they try to facilitate the taking over of a coun- 
try. Because it is much easier for the rule over a people without in- 
telligentsia, without brain, than to rule over a people with some class 
there which bas been ruling, directing the nation. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the kind of thinking that would produce this 
atrocity at Katyn, other than mere frightfulness and mere terror, more 
than just that? 

Colonel Grosickt. Absolutely. 

In the first place, they tried to convert us to communism. After 
they saw they could not do it, then they said, ‘These are people that 
are not only not necessary for us but are dangerous for us. There- 
fore, we will annihilate then Because if there are less intelligent men 
of the higher class in Poland, it will be easier for us to rule the masses.”’ 

Mr. Froop. And our experiences and the information we have from 
behind the iron curtain down through the vears since Katyn, do you 
feel indicates a pattern, a continuing conspiracy, a continuity of 
thought and conduct, predicated upon the same object and purpose 
with other nations as well? 

Colonel Grosicki. Absolutely. They did the same in Hungary, 
in Bulgaria, in Czechoslovakia, and especially in the Baltic States 
The Baltic States lost, | think, about 40 percent of their full upper 


J 
ciasses. 


Vir. Furco.to. From your own observations, this apparently was 
a verv carefully calevlated and cold-blooded plan to deprive Poland 
not only of her best leadership but also of every effective means of 


resistance 


Now, would vou | willine to sav that that had been done to some 
extent because through the terrible crimes at Katyn a great part o 
the pe tential leadership and the most effective leadership of the Polish 
people had been, in ellect, « stroved and done awa with? 

Colonel Gropickt. Yes 

\lr. O’KRonskr. When vou got to this camp where th were 
organizing this Polish army, and all these people came from various 
camps, vou were a | naturally concerned about the dis pearance 
and the nonreporting of some ten or twelve thousand Polish offleers? 


( olonel GROBICK! Yes 

\ir. O’Konskr. Naturally, many questions were asked of you in 
the various camps: is that right? 

Colonel Gropickr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Was it the general consensus of opinion of every- 
body questioned that those ten or twelve thousand Polish officers 
were executed by the Russians? Was there any other belief by any- 
body? 

Colonel Grosickr. At this time, we thought they might have 
been in Siberia, in Franz Joseph land, or somewhere. We did not 
think they were shot. We thought some individuals might have 
been shot by some small groups, but we did not think of such a 
colossal massacre. We only realized it after the first news we got 
in the Middle East, after the Germans found the graves. 

93744—52—pt. 2——11 
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Chairman Mappen. In furthering the question of Congressman 
O’Konski, did you see the names of the people that were killed or 
buried at Katyn? 

Colonel Grosickr. Yes. “There is a full list of about 4,000 names 
of the corpses, that were identified. 

Chairman \lappen. Men that you knew that were in the prison 
camps with you? 

Colonel Grosickxt. Yes. And one thing which startled us was 
that in Egypt, in 1943 and 1944, when we read the lists of the men, 
of the corpses, which were brought out of the graves, we found out 
that thev were put into the graves in such groups as they were leaving 
Kozielsk 

For instance, such a group as vou men here have, left Kozielsk; 
and they were taken from the grave quite in the same group. This 
startled us very much, and at once we said, ‘‘They were shot just a 
short time after they left Kozielsk. Otherwise it was not possible 
to put them together in such a way.” 

Chairman Mappren. Colonel, after this testimony of vours today, 
which was very factual and enlightening, from your opinion, who 
would vou say was responsible for killings or massacre at Katyn. 

Colonel Grosickt. From my point of view, | have no slightest 
hesitation to say that it was the Soviet. 

Chairman \lappen. We want to thank vou, and I speak for the 
whole committee when | say this, for coming down here from your 
business up in Canada and spending this time to present your testi- 
mony; your evidence was indeed very valuable, and you not only 
have the thanks of this committee but the thanks of the Congress 
and the thanks of the free countries of the world generally for pre- 
senting this evidence here today. 

Colonel Grosicki. Mr Chairman, it is a very happy day for me, 
because I waited 10 vears to have the possibility to testify and to say 
what I said today. I feel it not only is my duty to the free countries 
of the world to warn them against all these things which happened, 
but also a duty to my comrades that are now in their graves. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you. 

The committee will now adjourn and reconvene at 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this 
same day. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 


recess. ) 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Father Leopold Braun. 

Will vou take the witness chair, please, Father Braun? Will you 
state your full name, please? 

Father Braun. Father Leopold Braun, Augustinian of the Assump- 
tion, presently stationed in New York ¢ ‘ity. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you will give in the hearings now being held will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Father Braun. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Counsel may proceed. 
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Mr. Mrrcuecy. Father Braun, it is my understanding that vou 
were stationed in Moscow as the representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Will vou kindly tell us when you went to Moscow, and under what 
conditions? 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER LEOPOLD BRAUN, A. A., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Father Braun. Mr Chairman, could I be allowed to make a short 
preliminary statement? 

Chairman Mappen. Yes, vou may proceed with vour statement. 

Father Braun. | just want to say that I am here of my own volition, 
and I volunteer very gladly, to help to the extent of mv possibility 
in clearing up the question of the Katyn Forest massacre. I am not 
representing any church or any body of any kind. I am here purely 
as an American citizen, as an individual who spent 12 consecutive 
vears in Moscow, and I shall gladly cooperate with the committee 
to the extent that I can Thank vou. 

Mr. Mirrenexy. Father Braun, will you tell the committee when 
and under what conditions you first went to Moscow? 

Father Braun. I was allowed, as a clergyman, entrance into the 


Soviet Union, thanks to a religious protocol signed at the time of 
recognition between President Roosevelt and Maxim Mayimovich 
Litvinov, on the 16th of November 1933 

| entered the Soviet Union as chaplain to the American Catholics 
who were from that time on to reside temporarily or on a permanent 
basis in the Soviet Union 

| remained in Moscow from the Ist of March 1934, uninterruptedly, 
until the 27th of December 1945. 

Mr. Mircesecy. With relation to the Katyn massacre affair, it is 
my understanding that you knew most of the allied press correspond- 
ents who were taken to the graves at the time of the Russian investi- 
gation. Is that correct? 

Father Braun. That’s right. | knew them. 

Mr. Mrreneiy. Did you know them personally? 

Father Braun. | knew them all. I don’t know if | can recall the 
names of all the correspondents who were there at the time, but I shall 
attempt to name those that come back to my memory at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Mircuecy. Will you kindly do so, Father? 

Father Braun. I remember distinctly Bill Lawrence, | think, who 
was with the New York Times, Ed Aingley, who has now departed 
this world ashort while ago. I think he was with the Chicago Tribune. 
I don’t quite recall. 

There was Dick Lauterbach, who departed this world since that 
time. There was Henry Cassidy of the Associated Press. There was 
Eddie Gilmore of the AP. I don’t quite remember if Myer Handler 
was there at that time. There was Henry Shapiro from the United 
Press, Alexander Worth from the Manchester Guardian, Jean Cham- 
penois of the former Havas agency, Mr. King of the Reuter’s agency, 
and at the present moment I can’t recall any other names 

Mr. Mircneti. Was James Fleming there? 


Father Braun. James Fleming was there. That’s nght 
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Mr. Mirene.t. What was his capacity? 

Father Braun. He was Radio Broadcaster for the CBS, if I recall 
correctly 

Mr. Macurow1icz. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Do you remember the name of another correspondent, a Russian 
name, which I cannot just recollect, who was later expelled from 
Moscow? 

Father Braun. Oh, Robert Magidoff was there also. 

Mr. Marcuse tit. Was Professor Davies of the Toronto Star there? 

Father Braun. | didn’t know him under the name of “‘ professor.”’ 
I knew him under the name of Raymond Arthur Davies, Toronto Star 
correspondent, and CBS man for the Canadian Broadcasting System. 
Incidentally, this last one was a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Mirenett. Was Mr. Dunean Hooper of Reuter’s there? 

Father Braun. As I recall, he was. 

Mr. Mrrenety. Was Miss Kathleen Harriman present in Moscow 
at the time of this Russian investigation? 

Father Braun. Most certainly she was present, but not in the ca- 
pacity of a newspaper reporter, as | recall it. 

Mr. Mrrenett. Was Henry Cassidy, the New York Times repre- 
sentative, there? 

Father Braun. | believe | mentioned him. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Mrrene ii. Was Henry Salisbury there? 

Father Braun. Harrison Salisbury, I believe. 

Mr. Mrreneiyi. Ralph Parker? 

Father Braun. Ralph Parker of the London Times; yes. 

Mr. Mrrene... Jean Champernois? 

Father Braun. Yes, | mentioned him. He was from the Havas 
agency, later AFI, Agence Francaise Independante. 

Mr. Mrreneuu. Harold A. King? 

Father Braun. Of Reuter’s; ves. 

Mr. Mrrese... Henry Shapiro? 

Father Braun. Of the United Press; yes. 

Mr. Mrreneni. Eddie Gilmore? 

Father Braun. Yes; | named him. 

Mr. Mrrene ii. Edward Stevens? 

Father Braun. Ed Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, yes; who 
wrote a very beautiful book, Pulitzer prize. 

Mir. Mrrenenty. Father, this committee is also interested in any 
conversations that you may have had with Ambassador S. Kot, who, 
this committee understands, was the Polish ambassador stationed in 
Moscow, from the time of the resumption of relations between Poland 
and Russia, August 1, 1941, through July 1942. 

Could you tell us what discussions you may have had with him in 
connection with the missing Polish officers or the Katyn affair? 

Father Braun. Yes, I believe I can. If the Chair will allow me, 
I will give a short preliminary historical résumé, because there is a 
question of resumption of diplomatic relations with Poland. 

Chairman Mappen. Just proceed in your own words. 

Father Braun. Thank you. 

On August 23, 1939, Vyacheslav Molotov signed a pact of non- 
aggression with Joachim von Ribbentrop of the Wilhelmstrasse in 
Berlin. The pact was signed in Moscow. Almost immediately fol- 
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lowing that, as you will recall, the war started, and Poland was 
invaded by the German Army. 

On the 17th of September of that year, after the collapse, the 
military collapse, of Poland, Molotov launched a public proclamation 
saying that he was sending into Poland a detachment of the Red 
Army ‘‘to establish order.’’ I am quoting from his words. From 
that time on, in that part of Polish territory occupied by the Russian 
Red Army, the rank and file soldiers of the Polish Army were peace- 
fully disarmed and allowed to return home. 

The officers were treated differently. They were picked up and 
arrested, to the best of my knowledge, piecemeal, some in a body. 

Apart from that, the Soviet Government proceeded to evacuate 
from its section of occupied Poland a sum total of 1,750,000 Poles, 
civilian Poles. They were brought into Moscow, and they were not 
allowed to penetrate the city, but they were shunted on railroad 
tracks outside the capital and sent from there to various points of the 
concentration and deportation and exile, not particularly and speci- 
fically, not exclusively, in Siberia, but a great number were sent to 
the Kazakhstan. 

Chairman Mappen. What is that? 

Father Braun. The Kazakhstan, one of the very expanded terri- 
torial regions of Russia, bordering on the Caspian and Black Seas. 

In that number were doctors, professors, innumerable members 
and representatives of the clergy, people high up in the social and 
administrative government of Poland. 

Following the pact of nonaggression with Germany, there was a 
rupture of diplomatic relations, and the Polish Ambassador of the 
time was forced to leave the U.S.S.R. His name was His Excellency 
Pan Grzybowsky. There were no diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Poland from that time on. 

Mr. Mirenecyi. What time was that? 

Father Braun. Shortly after the collapse of Poland, after the 
military collapse of Poland. The military collapse of Poland, as you 
will recall, took place in the weeks that followed the German invasion. 

Mr. Mircuett. What month and year? 

Father Braun. September 1941—I am sorry, I meant 1939. 

Across the street from the church I ope rated, there eventually 
arrived a delegation, of course under NKVD escort, of some remnants 
of the Polish Army. In the number was General Anders, who sub- 
sequently commanded the seven divisions of Poles formed on Russian 
territory, and allowed to be formed only after the U. S. S. R. had 
been attacked by the Wermacht. 

Mr. Mircuewi. Does that place have any name, where they were 
taken to, these Polish prisoners? 

Father Braun. It sure does. The place where these Polish officers, 
a hand-picked few of them, were relegated, under duress, was called 
the Malay, Lubianka. That is the name of the street on which 


this building is located. It is only a stone’s throw, less than a stone’s 
throw, from the church that I operated in Moscow. In it, was put 
Anders and a small hand-picked group that turned out to be his 
chief staff group, after the Poles were allowed ‘to form the first seven 
divisions. 
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Mr. Mrrenevy. What was his capacity? 

Father Braun. He was Radio Broadcaster for the CBS, if I recall 
correctly 

Mr. Macnrowicz. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Do you remember the name of another correspondent, a Russian 
hame, which | cannot just recollect, who was later expelled from 
Moscow ? 

Father Braun. Oh, Robert Magidoff was there also. 

Mr. Mirrenerit. Was Professor Davies of the Toronto Star there? 

Father Braun. | didn’t know him under the name of “ professor.”’ 
IL knew him under the name of Raymond Arthur Davies, Toronto Star 
correspondent, and CBS man for the Canadian Broadcasting System. 
Incidentally, this last one was a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Mirrenett. Was Mr. Duncan Hooper of Reuter’s there? 

Father Braun. As I recall, he was. 

Mr. Mrrenetyt. Was Miss Kathleen Harriman present in Moscow 
at the time of this Russian investigation? 

Father Braun. Most certainly she was present, but not in the ca- 
pacity of a newspaper reporter, as I recall it. 

Mr. Mirrenett. Was Henry Cassidy, the New York Times repre- 
sentative, there? 

Father Braun. I believe | mentioned him. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Mrrenexiyi. Was Henry Salisbury there? 

Father Braun. Harrison Salisbury, I believe. 

Mr. Mrreneuyi. Ralph Parker? 

Father Braun. Ralph Parker of the London Times; yes. 

Mr. Mireneu.. Jean Champernois? 

Father Braun. Yes, 1 mentioned him. He was from the Havas 
agency, later AFL, Agence Francaise Independante. 

Mr. Mrreseuyu. Harold A. King? 

Father Braun. Of Reuter’s; yes. 

Mr. Mirrese i. Henry Shapiro? 

Father Braun. Of the United Press; yes. 

Mr. Mrrene iit. Eddie Gilmore? 

Father Braun. Yes; | named him. 

Mr. Mrrene ti. Edward Stevens? 

Father Braun. Ed Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, yes; who 
wrote a very beautiful book, Pulitzer prize. 

Mir. Mirrene.yi. Father, this committee is also interested in any 
conversations that you may have had with Ambassador 5. Kot, who, 
this committee understands, was the Polish ambassador stationed in 
Moscow, from the time of the resumption of relations between Poland 
and Russia, August 1, 1941, through July 1942. 

Could you tell us what discussions you may have had with him in 
connection with the missing Polish officers or the Katyn affair? 

Father Braun. Yes, I believe I can. If the Chair will allow me, 
I will give a short preliminary historical résumé, because there is a 
question of resumption of diplomatic relations with Poland. 

Chairman Mappren. Just proceed in your own words. 

Father Braun. Thank you. 

On August 23, 1939, Vyacheslav Molotov signed a pact of non- 
aggression with Joachim von Ribbentrop of the Wilhelmstrasse in 
Berlin. The pact was signed in Moscow. Almost immediately fol- 
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lowing that, as you will recall, the war started, and Poland was 
invaded by the German Army. 

On the 17th of September of that year, after the collapse, the 
military collapse, of Poland, Molotov launched a public proclamation 
saying that he was sending into Poland a detachment of the Red 
Army ‘to establish order.” I am quoting from his words. From 
that time on, in that part of Polish territory occupied by the Russian 
Red Army, the rank and file soldiers of the Polish Army were peace- 
fully disarmed and allowed to return home. 

The officers were treated differently. They were picked up and 
arrested, to the best of my knowledge, piecemeal, some in a body. 

Apart from that, the Soviet Government proceeded to evacuate 
from its section of occupied Poland a sum total of 1,750,000 Poles, 
ervilian Poles. They were brought into Moscow, and they were not 
allowed to penetrate the city, but they were shunted on railroad 
tracks outside the capital and sent from there to various points of the 
concentration and deportation and exile, not particularly and speci- 
fically, not exclusively, in Siberia, but a great number were sent to 
the Kazakhstan. 

Chairman Mappen. What is that? 

Father Braun. The Kazakhstan, one of the very expanded terri- 
torial regions of Russia, bordering on the Caspian and Black Seas. 

In that number were doctors, professors, innumerable members 
and representatives of the clergy, people high up in the social and 
administrative government of Poland. 

Following the pact of nonaggression with Germany, there was a 
rupture of diplomatic relations, and the Polish Ambassador of the 
time was forced to leave the U.S.5. R. His name was His Excellency 
Pan Grzybowsky. There were no diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Poland from that time on. 

Mr. Mircnecyi. What time was that? 

Father Braun. Shortly after the collapse of Poland, after the 
military collapse of Poland. The military collapse of Poland, as you 
will recall, took place in the weeks that followed the German invasion. 

Mr. Mrrcnextyt. What month and year? 

Father Braun. September 1941—I am sorry, I meant 1939. 

Across the street from the church I operated, there eventually 
arrived a delegation, of course under NK VD escort, of some remnants 
of the Polish Army. In the number was General Anders, who sub- 
sequently commanded the seven divisions of Poles formed on Russian 
territory, and allowed to be formed only after the U. S. S. R. had 
been attacked by the Wermacht. 

Mr. Mircuety. Does that place have any name, where they were 
taken to, these Polish prisoners? 

Father Braun. It sure does. The place where these Polish officers, 
a hand-picked few of them, were relegated, under duress, was called 
the Malay, Lubianka. That is the name of the street on which 
this building is located. It is only a stone’s throw, less than a stone’s 
throw, from the church that I operated in Moscow. In it, was put 
Anders and a small hand-picked group that turned out to be his 
chief staff group, after the Poles were allowed ‘to form the first seven 
divisions. 
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There arrived in Moscow after that, Stanislaus Kot, who was 
representing the Polish Government in exile in London, and he 
resumed diplomatic relations with the Kremlin. 

Mr. Mircue.u. About what time? 

Father Braun. In August, if I recall well, July or August 1941. 
Because the Soviet Union was attacked, as you know, on the 22d of 
June 1941. 

Now, I know, if you will allow me to continue, please, from direct 
personal conversations with Stanislaus Kot, the Polish Ambassador, 
that his greatest preoccupation, and one of the biggest and most 
important objectives of his mission at that time, was to find out what 
the Soviet Government had done with a group of Polish reservist 
officers that had been lost complete track of since the collapse of 
Poland. He told me personally that he had had successive dealings 
with Vyacheslav Molotov, with General Antonov. Antonov was the 
military liaison officer of the U.S. S. R. And Kot, the Polish am- 
bassador, did everything on earth to find out what had become of 
these Polish officers. Never at any time, and this is important for 
the committee to know—never at any time did the Soviet Govern- 
ment nor the military liaison give Stanislaus Kot a definite answer. 
They told him that since General Anders had been allowed to form 
seven Polish divisions on Soviet soil, they assumed that these Polish 
officers were among the new divisions being formed. 

The Polish ambassador actually became almost mentally ill, obsessed 
with the idea of finding these Polish officers, of whom he had a list. 

He spoke to me of a list, numbering a certain number of thousand 
of these officers, and at one time they thought perhaps these officers 
had been relegated to the Franz Josef idbnde up in the Arctic Cirele. 
That was never established. 

In the meanwhile, there came into Moscow a young Polish officer 
by the name of Jan Czapski, Jan in Polish meaning John, as you 
know, John Joseph, but I knew him under the name of Jan Czapski, 
who was allowed to go through the U. S. S. R. in search of these 
Polish officers. 

In my estimation, and this is the expression of a personal opinion, 
Jan Czapski was given what is called in vernacular the merry-go- 
round. He was never allowed to find out what had happened. But, 
as the search progressed, no progress was being made whatever. 

All of a sudden, during the war, Herr Doktor Goebbels of the DNB, 
Deutsche Nachristen Buro, the German news agency, came forth with 
a startling broadcast, announcing that several graves had been 
found in the forest of Katyn. 

Chairman Mappren. Mass graves? 

Father Braun. Mass graves. But this is according to the German 
broadcast. Mass graves had been found in a forest area not far from 
the city of Smolensk, which had fallen into German hands as early as 
July 1941, less than a month and a half after the invasion. 

The Germans claimed that they had discovered thousands of bodies, 
and that these represented the Polish officers that had been lost 
track of. 

The German Government invited an international investigation, 
which would be conducted partly by the International Red Cross of 
Geneva and also with the collaboration of nonbelligerent nations. 
Because the Poles listened to that broadcast, and because they had 
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been obsessed with the idea of finding their men, they paid heed to 
this broadcast, to the extent of finding out what truth there w as in it. 

Now, it is important for the committee to know that immediately 
the London Polish Government found out about these graves, they 
began, of course, to be a little bit excited about it. And that was quite 
natural. They were looking for their own men. And because they 
got excited about it and began diplomatic procedures to find out where 
these people were, immediately Vyacheslav Molotov accused the 
Polish Government in exile in London of having collusion with the 
enemy; and on the basis of that assumption, there was a second 
rupture of diplomatic relations, under the aministration of His 
Excellency Taddeus Romer, who at that time was the Polish Ambassa- 
dor. 

By that time, Stanislaus Kot had returned to London and been 
replaced by Taddeus Romer. That is what allows me to speak to a 
certain extent about the Katyn Forest. I was never there myself, 
but I knew the people who went there at the time, and I knew that 
Molotov lied to the world when he said that instead of listening to the 
German broadcast they should have come to him to find out what had 
happened to these Polish officers. They had been doing it for several 
months without any success whatever. 

Mr. Mircuetyt. Who was the American Ambassador at the time 
Ambassador S. Kot, representing the Polish Government, was there? 

Father Braun. At the time Stanislaus Kot was representing the 
Polish Government in exile in London, to my recalling, it was Am- 
bassador Lawrence A. Steinhardt, who was Ambassador at the time. 
This was 1941, when the war started in the Soviet Union. 

Steinhardt was in turn re placed by William Harrison Standley, 
admiral of the United States Navy, ex-Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. MitcHeti. Do you know if the American Ambassador ever 
had any knowledge of these missing prisoners of war? 

Father Braun. Yes; because in intimate conversations with the 
Ambassador, we of course exchanged news once in a while, and he 
had certain indications about these things, but they were not official, 
because the Soviet Government were systematically keeping mum 
about the entire question of imprisoned Polish officers. 

There is one point which I will ask the Chair permission to elucidate. 

The Polish officers were captured not by the Red Army. That 
thing has to be exploded completely. 

The Polish officers were captured by special detachments of the 
NKVD. 

NKVD, as you know, stands for Narodny Kommissariat Vnoutiren- 
nix Diel. 

Mr. Mircue.u. If you speak a little louder, it will be easier to 
understand, Father. 

Father Braun. I am speaking of the NK VD, a special detachment 
of the governmental security in the U. S. S. R., which deals with 
political prisoners, Politicheski Zakliouchonny. 

Nobody who ever falls into the hands of the NKVD, as a general 
rule, lives to tell his experiences. As a general rule. 

Mr. MitcHetyi. How do you know that, Father? 

Father Braun. I know it from direct dealings intimately with the 
families of victims, thousands of them, that I encountered in Russia 
during my 12 years. 
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Mr. Mircue tit. How many American citizens were there in Mos- 
cow in 1941, in July 1941? 

Father Braun. | cannot give you an exact answer as to the number 
of Americans who were in Moscow in 1941. At the beginning of the 
war, in 1941, the American Embassy had its normal staff, approxi- 
mately 35 to 40 people. There were no wives, as I recall, very few 
wives, in Russia at the time. This took in the Ambassador, the coun- 
selor of the Embassy, the Navy, military, and air attachés, and the 
code clerks and the various people connected with the consular section 
of the Embassy. These were the American Embassy people. 

Now, there were a few, a handful, of American engineers who were 
carry ing on industrial jobs, and of course there was the body of the 
Anglo-American press, very few residents in Moscow. 

Mr. Mircue i. Was there an American general by the name of 
John R. Deane in Moscow in 1941? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge, Gen. John R. Deane—which is 
his correct nadme—who eventually turned out to be Chief of the 
American supply lend-lease mission, did not arrive in Moscow that 
early. He must have come in in 1942, if I recall correctly. I am 
not sure about that, but we did have an MA, a military attaché, 
there, previous to General Deane’s arrival. 

Mr. Mirensii. Of your own personal knowledge, did you ever 
have information, or did you have any conversations with General 
Deane, with respect to the missing Polish prisoners of war? 

Father Braun. Only in a casual manner. Never was the question 
officially discussed. 

I had, of course, no official capacity to discuss the question in the 
first place. 

Mr. Mrrene xu. | have no further questions. 

Mr. Furco.o. Father, as I understand it, the Russians have given 
different answers as to what happened to these Polish officers and men, 
ranging from the fact that they didn’t know what happened to them, 
or they may have left through Manchuria. 

Father Braun. No, never. The answers were all identical. One 
stereotyped answer was given at all times. At no times were the 
Poles informed that these Polish officers might eventually escape 
through Manchuria. That is a thing unheard of in the Soviet Union. 
No one escapes the Soviet Union that easily. 

Mr. Furcoto. Here is what I am getting to, Father. One of the 
answers, at least, that I read some place was that they had accounted 
for the various Polish prisoners. But I read also that there was a 
bulletin that was issued on April 18, 1943, a Soviet Information 
Bureau bulletin, which said: 

There were some former Polish prisoners in 1941 in the area west of Smolensk, 
They fell into the hands of the Germans. 

That comes from page 31 of the book Rape of Poland, by former 
Premier Mikolajezyk. 

Father Braun. Stanislaus Mikolajezyk, yes. 

Mr. Furco.to. Now, here is what I am interested in. If at one 
time the Russians indicated they had no knowledge of that, and later 
on they issued a booklet, that would contradict their statement, and 
I am wondering w hether you ever heard of such an information bul- 
letin, of April 18, 1943, or if you ever saw a copy of the Tass bulletin 
of April 18. 
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Father Braun. No; I don’t recall having seen any such bulletin. 
But I will tell you this: that following the German invasion of Russia, 
the confusion inside the U. S. S. R. was so terrific, to give vou an 
example of it, that supply trains, on .the strength of the pact of non- 
aggression between Ribbentrop and Molotov, Soviet supply trains, 
were still leaving the U.S. S. R. in the direction of Germany after the 
Germans had begun their occupation of the U.S. S. R. That is an 
example of the confusion that existed inside the country. 

Now, let me amplify that, please, by telling you this. The in- 
numerable concentration camps that exist in Russia felt a lot of that 
repercussion. They felt a lot of that confusion. Because the Soviets 
were extremely busy transporting from one region to another the 
hundreds of thousands of political prisoners that they had when the 
Germans entered Russia, to get them out of the German hands and 
to get them away deep into the country. 

And, as you know, they had a lot of territory to run on and a lot of 
places to hide in. 

There may have been certain instances where one or two or three or 
small groups of Polish officers might have escaped in the confusion 
that followed the German invasion; yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. No. What I was interested in, and I think you 
have answered the question by saying you have never seen any such 
bulletin, was brought out for this reason. 

If, on the one hand, the Soviets had said at one time that they did 
not know anything about this, and then later on they had issued the 
bulletin, it would at least tend to contradict this story. That is what 
I was interested in. 

The other question I would like to ask you is this: You probably 
have heard or read, as I have, in various books, of a conversation that 
is reported to have taken place between Marshall Stalin and some 
representatives, apparently, of the Polish Government and the Polish 
people, when they were looking for these Polish officers. And Stalin 
is supposed to have made a telephone talk, and then later on the report 
was that at some time previously, Stalin is supposed to have written 
out the word “‘liquidate’’ with respect to the Polish officers, which 
meant one of severa! things. 

Now, do you know, or have you heard enything about that, from 
anyone who was present? 

In other words, what I am driving at is that I know I have seen 
books about that, but I am anxious to find some witness who talked 
to some one there or who was there himself. 

Father Braun. No; I have no direct or indirect knowledge with 
regard to that matter whatever. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to pursue that line of questioning. 
Did you know General Sikorski while you were in Miscow? 

Father Braun. I only saw him, without meeting him personally. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were there in 1941, in December? 

Father Braun. Indeed, I was. Never left the city at all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know that on December 23, 1941, 
General Sikorski conferred with Stalin witb regard to the whereabouts 
of these Polish deportees? 

Father Braun. I know only indirectly, through the chaplain general 
of the Polish Army, who was the Bishop Joseph Gawlina, that Marshal 
Sikorski had had direct conversations with Stalin with regard to the 
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Polish officers, but had had no better results as a consequence of these 
conversations than his predecessors or the Ambassador or anybody 
else officially charged with finding out where these officers were. 

Mr. Macurowicz. We might state for the record that General 
Sikorski has since, on September 23, 1941, when he conferred with 
Stalin on the whereabouts of these prisoners, told this: 

When he stated that it was rumored that these prisoners were being kept in the 
extreme north, Stalin replied, ‘““That is impossible. They have fled.” 

Where could they have fled to? 

Well, to Manchuria. They have certainly been released. It is just that they 
have not yet arrived. The Soviet Government has no reason for detaining even 
a single Pole. 

Have you ever heard that statement made? 

Father Braun. I never heard it made that way. I heard from 
reneral hearsay that conversations of that nature had taken place 
eecell Generalissimo Stalin and Marshal Sikorski, but I didn’t 
know it had been worded that way. 

And I still maintain my assertion, my declaration, that it is physi- 
cally impossible for anyone to get out of the hands of the NKVD 
in Russia. 

Mr. Furcoto. Father, I would not want to have you feel that 
the members of the committee were perhaps questioning what you 
said. I think what these questions are intended to indicate is perhaps 
that what the Soviet Government had said would indicate one thing 
one time and another thing another time. I more or less share your 
views as to the NKVD. 

Father Braun. I understand that you do. Because you must 
take not with a grain of salt but with a mountain of salt words coming 
out from the mouth of Stalin. It is time to realize that little piece 
of wisdom now. If he said it, it doesn’t necessarily mean that it is 
true. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. Father, at the time that this Polish Army was 
being organized, the seven divisions, or right before that, prior to 
that, when these questions were being raised, of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, as to the fate of these missing Polish officers, at that time 
according to your recollection was there considerable consternation in 
Russia as to the success of the German drive, that something might 
happen to them? Was there considerable consternation at that 
time as to the outcome of the war? 

Father Braun. In the layers of the Russian population, do you 
mean? 

Mr. O’Konskt. Yes. 

Father Braun. Not quite so much in the Russian population, but 
there was a great deal of concern manifested, naturally, in that part 
of the population of Polish origin. And that is quite understandable. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. At that time, in the formation of those armies, 
Russia was really more or less in a position where they wanted military 
help, were they not? 

Father Braun. I should say they were. 

Mr. O’Kownsktr. Therefore, if at that time they could have pro- 
duced these 12,000 or 10,000 missing Polish officers, they were in a 
psychological position at that time where they should have done so, 
because they needed the help. 

Father Braun. As far as cannon fodder is concerned, yes. As far 
as directing heads and influential officers are concerned, I don’t quite 
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agree with that, because it was always the policy of the Soviet Union 
in its general attitude of genocide of potential enemies to do away 
with the heads. They decapitated the heads of the nations that 
they tried to absorb. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you any idea, Father, where that chaplain bishop 
of the Polish Army who had a conversation with Stalin might be 
today, if he is alive? 

Father Braun. The chaplain bishop who had a conversation with 
Stalin? Well, the one I referred to had a conversation with Marshal 
Sikorski. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. You do not know whether or not that Polish 
chaplain had a conversation with any Russians in Moscow? 

Father Braun. Yes, he did have, a whole series of conversations 
with Russians in Moscow, but not on an official level. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any idea if he is alive today? 

Father Braun. Yes, very much. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know where he is? 

Father Braun. Yes, he is at the Via Botteghe Oscure in Rome 
at the Church of Santa Susanne. I don’t know if it is Santa Susanne 
or Santa Clara. At any rate, it is the Polish national church of Rome. 
Hehas been stationed there ever since. 

Mr. Fioop. Because of your calling, I do not want to get you 
involved in any political discussions here this afternoon, and if I seem 
to, just stop talking, which you would do anyhow, I am sure. 

We have difficulty in trying to understand how any people would 
commit such a heinous offense as this thing was, or is; outside of 
sheer frightfulness, or terror, for some purpose. And having been so 
long in Moscow, and knowing the Soviet, the Bolsheviki, and the 
NKVD generally, maybe you can tell us: Why would they do this 
thing at that time to these officers? 

Father Braun. What I will say now, of course, is a matter of 
personal opinion. 

Mr. FLoop. Entirely. 

Father Braun. But it is based on what you just said yourself, on 
my 12 vears of uninterrupted stay in Russia. I have seen them, these 
Soviet NKVD, act with equal ruthlessness with regard to their own 
people. All the more so will they act in a similar manner with 
people whom they consider as a potential enemy. I have seen, during 
the purges of 1936 and 1937, under the administration of Comrade 
Yezhov, for example, NKVD, succeeded by Yagoda, also NKVD, 
Beria’s predecessor—I have seen the Russians do away with their own 
people in the most unthinkable cold-blooded manner that you can 
think of. And for me it is no cause for surprise to see them act in a 
similar manner with people whom they want to absorb in any case. 

Don’t forget what the clauses of the pact of nonaggression were 
between Ribbentrop and Molotov. And having in the Soviet Union 
the concentration camps that they do, writing off the lists of the living 
thousands of people, and thinking nothing of it, it is a very small 
matter, a very small matter, for them to act likewise with a group of 
influential Poles who were doctors, lawyers, professors, teachers, 
clergymen, and people of organizational power in Poland, to do away 
with them. That is part of their general plan of genocide. 

Mr. Fioop. Had you been in Moscow or in Russia any place 
during the years of the Cheka? Were you there that early, before 
their successors came in? They changed the name generally. 
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Father Braun. They sure did. 

Mr. FLoop. But under the other name, were you there? 

Father Braun. I entered Russia when the former OGPU was in 
existence. 

Mr. F.Loop. It started with the Cheka? 

Father Braun. It started with the Cheka. Then it became the 
OGPU, then NKVD, and in 1946 MVD. And the Russians keep 
saying, ‘“The more it changes, the more it’s the same thing.”’ 

But nevertheless, I was there all the time from 1934, when they 
changed the name from OGPU to NKVD. Yes, I was. 

Mr. FLoop. And this concept, this pattern typical of this kind of 
police work, was a continued pattern, a continued course of conduct, 
during the years you were there? 

Father Braun. It is a prototype to which they adhered without 
any reservation or restriction. It carries on. The only change is in 
the cage arr came and development of the methods. They also are 
using electronics, you know, and a few other things in their police 
Ww ork, and they also use machine guns, and whatever science develops 
they apply to their torturing methods, of course. 

Mr. Fioop. And from that time, meaning the time of the Katyn 
incident, and from your time, which was before Katyn, down until 
the present time, is there indicated by what we know and/or have 
heard that the Soviet are continuing the same pattern, the same con- 
tinuity of conduct, in the captive nations or the satellite nations as 
was perpetrated in Poland, without declaration of war, when they 
crossed the border into Poland? 

Father Braun. Undoubtedly the answer is in the affirmative. Yes, 
most emphatically yes. And to amplify your own statement, I will 
a you that 2 weeks before the war started in the Soviet Union——- 

Mr. FLoop. What war? 

Father Braun. The war in Soviet Russia, 2 weeks before June 22, 
1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Before the Russo-German war? 

Father Braun. Before the Russo-German war. Two weeks before 
that time, 36,000 Lithuanians were taken out of their homes—this is 
in one of the Baltic countries, as you know—were taken out of their 
homes, the cream of the population, and sent into Siberia, and the 
Kazakhstan—in peacetime. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is before the German hostilities broke out? 

Father Braun. Exactly. But it is part of the genocide program. 

Mr. Fioop. We have had witnesses indicate, and of course you 
know, that at the time the Russians crossed the Polish border, while 
the Poles were fighting the Germans in the west, and moved toward 
the German troops, these atrocities, the Katyn incident, these im- 
prisonments, these cruelties, this arresting wholesale of intelligentsia, 
the bourgeoisie, officers corps, of the Poles, all through eastern Poland, 
where the Russians were moving, continued. That pattern was fol- 
lowed, you say, in the Baltic provinces about the same time? 

Father Braun. Antecedent to that. It had already been started. 
The operation of that program began before. 

Mr. F.Loop. You were in Moscow during this period? 

Father Braun. I never left the city, even during the siege. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there anything in your conversations with any 
Russian which indicated to you that they expected the Germans to 
attack them in July or 1951? 
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Father Braun. Most assuredly. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes? 

Father Braun. Yes. The answer is yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Was there anything in your conversations or your 
analysis of the Russian scene, drawing upon your experiences, which 
would indicate to you that the Germans jumped the gun on the 
Russians and that if the Germans had not struck, the Russians were 
going to? 

Father Braun. In a certain way, the Russians jumped the gun on 
the Soviets. I am establishing the distinction here between the 
Russians and the Soviets. And here is my basis for arriving at that 
conclusion. 

After the 17th of September 1939, when the Red army invaded 
Poland, there came a time when the Red army came nose to nose 
with the Deutsche Wermacht, the German Army. The Soviets 
trusted the Germans so much that they evacuated part of the com- 
mon frontier territory to the depth of 40 kilometers, I would say 
approximately 25 miles. They evacuated that territory entirely and 
began forthwith establishing military fortifications in anticipation of 
the German attack. And through that area, a few Poles managed to 
escape. They were accepted in a friendly manner by the Germans. 
But from that empty territory that resulted from that sudden evacua- 
tion—I mean, these people were taken lock, stock, and barrel out of 
their houses overnight. This is where the 1,750,000 Poles came from. 

Mr. FLoop. And you feel that this action of the Russians at Katyn, 
if this was done by the Russians at Katyn, was an incident in an over- 
all plan of annexation of Poland? And this was part of what we now 
call the practice of genocide, to eliminate whatever resistance would 
be most likely to retard the annexation? This was a liquidation proc- 
ess, and the Katyn massacre is merely one phase of a whole general 
scheme? Is that correct? 

Father Braun. Decidedly so. Furthermore, the Chair and the 
committee probably like to know another trick that the Soviets pulled 
off in that general evaucation of these three quarter million Poles. 
They gave them the choice of two things. Either 2 years in political 
imprisonment, or the acceptation on the spot of a Soviet passport, 
whereby they were requested to renounce their Polish nationality. 

I saw with my own eyes passports given out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to these Poles, who had to accept them willy-nilly, who received 
passports antedated 1935 and ’36; so that later on, when the Lublin 
government was established, and they came to a treaty allowing 
Russians living ‘n Poland to return to Russia and vice versa, Poles 
living in Russia to return to Poland, many of these evacuated Poles 
went to the so-called Polish Embassy in Moscow, thinking they would 
get a ticket back home where they came from, where they belonged. 
They were asked to show their passports, and they had these fake, 
phony, artificial passports given them by the NKVD. And the 
Poles were told, ‘‘What business have you got coming into this 
Polish Embassy? You are nota Pole. You are a Russian.”’ 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any idea, and if you do not, I would like 
to have it on the record at this point, of the total population in round 
numbers of the Republic of Poland in September of 19497 

Father Braun. The entire nation? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
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Father Braun. Approximately 34 to 36 million. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any idea from all causes, what the loss 
was at the end of the war to that population, in round numbers? 

Father Braun. Of killed, you mean? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Father Braun. Some say seven, others eight, others nine. 

Mr. Fioop. Nine what? 

Father Braun. Million. Of killed. You must also consider a loss 
for Poland of the number of Poles who were taken out of their homes 
and brought into Russia against their will. 

Mr. Fioop. I am speaking only of casualties in the category of 
dead. 

Father Braun. I see. Well, I would imagine it would run up to 
that, about. 

Mr. Fioop. You spoke of the Lublin government. 

Father Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you identify for our record the Lublin govern- 
ment, at that time? 

Father Braun. You mean nominally identify it? 

Mr. F.Loop. As distinguished from the Republic of Poland, in Sep- 
tember 1939; as distinguished from the London free Polish Govern- 
ment; as distinguished from the existing regime. What was the 
Lublin government? 

Father Braun. As distinguished from the existing regime, Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t think there is much difference between the Lublin 
government and the existing regime. 

The Lublin government, as everyone knows, is the puppet govern- 
ment installed by Stalin, after the throwing overboard, shall I say, of 
the true Polish Government in exile that had been forced to go to 
London and was operating from there. 

The Lublin government, today, is not recognized by the Polish 
people as being their true government. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Father, the genocide at Katyn was, then, according 
to your knowledge, and on the basis of your 12 years in Russia, one 
of a series? They had already completed one genocide in Lithuania 
before that time. They had completed another in Estonia. They 
had completed another in Latvia. 

Father Braun. Not with the same violence. There were no mass 
graves discovered, to my knowledge, of Lithuanians, Latvians, or 
Kerelians or Lithuanians. 

Mr. O’Konskt. They were more in the category of deportations, 
were they not? 

Father Braun. Yes. And I believe you will agree with me that 
that general consideration enters into the concept of genocide. Be- 
cause people who are put into a concentration camp in the U.S.S. R. 
under NK VD or MVD government are stricken off the books of the 
living. And what is called in Russian the Michelnik is the only one 
answering for their disappearance. 

Mr. O’Konskr. In other words, they merely stepped up the tempo 
and the mercilessness of their executions, but thev have followed a 
similar pattern of breaking down the opposition in Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, before they started on Poland. Is that not right? 

Father Braun. That would be my deduction from the facts as I 
understand them. 
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Mr. Furcoto. Father, I had one more question. I do not know 
whether you can help us on this or not. I was trying to find someone 
who perhaps can. I want to read you very briefly from a book, 
Death at Katyn, page 46. It refers to a conversation that took place 
apparently in the early part of 1941. I had better read you this 
introductory part first. 

Several months before the outbreak of the German-Soviet conflict, the Bolshe- 
viks transferred a number of Polish staff officers, including Colonel Berling, to a 
new camp, and suggested to them that they organize a Polish army to fight against 
the Germans. Berling was willing, in principle, to accept the proposal. How- 
ever, he set one condition: such an army was to include all officers and men, 
irrespective of their political creed. A conference was held with Beria and 


Merkulov. 
You know Beria from the NKVD. 


“Of course,” they agreed; ‘‘Poles of all political parties will be able to join the 
Army.” “Well,” said Berling, ‘‘we have excellent army cadres in the camps of 
Starobiel’sk and Kozielsk.”. Whereupon Merkulov replied with some constraint: 
“No, not these men; we have made a great blunder in connection with them.” 


Then it goes on to say: 
Three witnesses have testified to hearing this remark of Merkulov. 


Now, Father, what I have been interested in finding, and I do not 
want you to mention any names here at all: Do you have any knowl- 
edge either of such a conversation, or, if you yourself do not have any 
personal knowledge, do you perhaps, without mentioning any names, 
know of any one who might be alive today and available to this com- 
mittee who heard or could testify to such a conversation? 

Father Braun. I believe I do. But you asked me not to give any 
names, and I refrain from doing so. 

Mr. Furco.o. That is all I want to ask you. 

Mr. Sueenan. Father, one of the purposes of this investigation of 
the Katyn Massacre is to eventually get to the American people the 
lessons or the implications which it might bring to us as United States 
citizens. And along that line, I want to ask you a question which will 
affect the citizens here, and yet you may not be able to answer it 
offhand. If vou cannot, I would as soon have you not answer it, and 
think about it, insofar as it affects our people here, and on the basis 
of your 12 years’ experience in Russia. In 1933, when we recognized 
Russia, one of the stipulations of said recognition, according to a letter 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt to Mr. Litvinov, in 1933, was the question 
that they expected the following: 

We will expect that religious groups or congregations composed of nationals of 
the United States of America in the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will be given the right to have their spiritual needs ministered to by 
clergymen, priests, rabbis, or other ecclesiastical functionaries who are nationals 
of the United States of America. 

In the light of your experience, has that part of the treaty been kept? 
Or would you prefer not to answer that question? 

Father Braun. On the contrary, I am very glad you came forth 
with the question. That treaty has been to a certain extent observed 
with a certain amount of rigor. But there is a sad interruption that 
occurred in 1950, when the American chaplain officially named to 
Moscow, who had an official entrance visa stamped with the Soviet 
Embassy approval, had that visa unilaterally canceled by the Soviet 
Embassy here in Washington, and was not allowed to return to his 
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post for a period of 11 months approximately; and for the period of 
that time, the American people, that is, of the faith that I have the 
honor of representing outside this court here, were damaged you might 
say by the nonapplication of that treaty for that period of time. 

Mr. Sueenan. In other words, insofar as representation of the 
Americans by an ecclesiastical representative of their own nationality 
is concerned, that act really abrogates the treaty. 

Father Braun. It does not abrogate it. It interrupts it. 

Mr. SuHeexan. Do you suppose, Father, that there is a certain 
connection between the murders at Katyn and the murder of our 
American boys in Korea, or is it just a happenstance that the cireum- 
stances surrounding each appear similar? 

Father Braun. | don’t know whether that question has a direct 
bearing on Katyn, but the procedure employed is very similar. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Father, when you were in Russia in these 12 years, 
did you in Moscow ever come across the name of Boleslav Bierut? 

Father Braun. Boleslav Bierut. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. O’Konskx1i. Where was he when the Germans attacked Poland? 

Father Braun. As far as I recall, he was one of the secret emissaries 
of the Comintern, which is now called the Cominform, which has 
never been dissolved, operating in Moscow. 

Mr. O’Konskt. During all this time that this genocide was going 
on of the Polish nationals, Boleslav Bierut, the present President of 
Poland, was in Moscow helping the Russians carry on this genocide of 
the Polish nationals; is that correct? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge; yes. To my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Kownsk1. In other words, the present President of Poland 
had a direct hand with the Russians in this criminal genocide that was 
going on? 

Father Braun. As far as I can understand; yes. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Did you ever come across the name of Klement 
Gottwald in Moscow? 

Father Braun. Oh, heavens, yes. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Did you ever come across the name of Togliatti, 
from Italy? . 

Father Braun. Oh, yes, Togliatti, and Anna Pauker of Rumania, 
and Earl Browder and William Z. Foster of the United States. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. During all this time these people were in Moscow 
helping carry on the genocide program and being schooled in the art of 
going in there and taking over after the war was over; is that correct? 

Father Braun. They were not permanently in Moscow. The last 
time those people were together in Moscow was for the Seventh World 
Congress of the Cominform in the summer of 1935. That was the 
last world conference on the record. Earl Browder was there, and 
William Z. Foster was there. 

Mr. O’Konsx:. But particularly with respect to Poland, it should 
be known, and the world should know, that the present President of 
Poland was in Moscow, that he never helped Poland fight the Ger- 
mans, that he never helped Poland fight the Russians when they came 
in from the other side. He was in Moscow helping the NK VD deport 
these people and helping the acts of genocide among these people, and 
he is at the present time the President of the country of Poland. 

That is all. 
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Chairman Mappen. Father Braun, the date of discovery of the 
mass graves at Katyn wes April 13, 1943. Previous to the discovery 
of these graves, representatives of the Polish Government in exile, 
representatives of General Anders, and representatives of his army, 
had conferences with Stalin and the Russian leaders regarding the 
disappearance of thousands of Polish officers. Is that not true? 

Father Braun. Very true. 

Chairman Mappen. For how long a period of time were those con- 
ferences continuing previous to April 13, 1943, when the Nazis an- 
nounced the discovery of the graves? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, the Polish 
Government in London never ceased looking for these people. 

Chairman Madden. I know, but I am talking about previous to 
April 13, 1943, when the Germans announced the discovery; these con- 
ferences and requests from the Soviet as to the whereabouts of these 
men had progressed then for a year and a half approximately; is that 
not true? 

Father Braun. Very true. 

Chairman Mappen. And how long, how many days, after the 
German radio announced the discovery of these graves did the Moscow 
radio anounce their disappearance? 

Father Braun. I am unable to recall the lapse of time that took 
place between. 

Chairman Mappen. I mean, was it a day, a week, a month, a year, 
after the Germans announced the discovery of these Katyn graves? 

Did not Moscow announce that these Polish officers might have been 
murdered by the Germans during their occupation of that particular 
territory around Katyn? 

Father Braun. It was later in the year, several months after, that 
the Soviet government made any official statement. 

Chairman Mappen. I know, but there was an announcement over 
the radio immediately afterward. Is that not true? 

Father Braun. To my recalling, yes; but I don’t remember how 
many days. 

Mr. Furcoto. They spoke about archeological excavations at the 
time, I think, if that is any help. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Out of that group of names I mentioned, Klement 
Gottwald, Togliatti, and so on, I think I omitted one. Tito was there 
at that time, too? 

Father Braun. Broz Tito, ves. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Along with Dimitrov, the butcher of Bulgaria. 

Father Braun. And Dimitrov. 

Mr. SHeenan. One question which I would like to ask you, as a 
matter of personal opinion: Do you suppose Russia permits anyone 
to come into her country to study anything, unless they are friendly? 

Father Braun. I have seen several cases where scientists have been 
invited to Russia on a purely scientific basis, but where propaganda 
had a large role to play. 

Mr. Sueenan. Let us say, maybe, for the sake of argument, there 
is a labor union man or a religious man. Is he allowed in if he is un- 
sympathetic? 

Father Braun. Certainly not. 

Mr. Sueenan. I mean, to study in their universities. 
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Father Braun. As a method of general procedure, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment allows into that country people on whom they can rely for 
propaganda purposes exclusively. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Father, do you believe the Soviets would permit 
representatives of this committee to go to Moscow to hear the Russian 
side of the Katyn massacre? 

Father Braun. Under no circumstances will they do such a thing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I want to say I do not want to be included in 
that committee, if it goes. 

I would like to ask you, Father: While you were in Moscow, were 
you acquainted with Mr. Averell Harriman there? 

Father Braun. Yes, indeed. Mr. Harriman succeeded William 
Harrison Stanley as American Ambassador. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that was in what year? 

Father Braun. As far as I recall, it was in 1942, close to 1942, per- 
haps, that Harriman arrived. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were there at the time? 

Father Braun. I was. Mr. Harriman made an earlier appearance 
in Moscow, but not in the capacity of an ambassador. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you knew his daughter, Kathleen Harri- 
man? 

Father Braun. I knew them very well. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did she have any diplomatic post at the time? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge, Miss Harriman had no diplo- 
matic post as such. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did she hold office, any office that you know of, 
in Moscow? 

Father Braun. I am inclined to think that she was employed in 
some undetermined manner in the OWI, which was the Office of War 
Information. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. You say you are inclined to think that she was. 
Do you know whether she was? 

Father Braun. I don’t definitely know whether or not she was offi- 
cially employed, and if she was, in plain English, on the payroll, if 
that is what you mean. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What leads you to that conclusion? 

Father Braun. Well, because she was the Ambassador’s daughter, 
you see. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Other than that, was there anything else about 
her activity that led you to that conclusion? 

Father Braun. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. All right. Now, I believe you testified that 
you knew of the delegation of foreign correspondents who were taken 
to the Katyn Forest. 

Father Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did Kathleen Harriman join that group? 

Father Braun. I know that when the press body was invited to 
go to the Soviet demonstration, shall we call it, or investigation, the 
Ambassador’s daughter got to know about it and manifested an 
interest in accompanying this press body there. That I happened to 
know. : 
Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything else that you know that you 
can tell this committee of any value relative to that group that went 
to the Katyn Forest? 
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Father Braun. Not having been there myself, personally, I have 
nothing to say that could elucidate that question. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything you know on the basis of any 
conversations you had with any of the group that went to the Katyn 
Forest? 

Father Braun. For example? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, did any of the group indicate to you its 
conclusions? 

Father Braun. I know this, that practically every one of the 
American gentlemen who represented the American press, having 
returned from this trip—not a single one was convinced of the Soviet 
demonstration. That I know. I talked to those people directly. 
But I never talked to Miss Harriman following her trip, and I have 
nothing to say with regard to her testimony, not having spoken to 
her directly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is exactly what I wanted to know. You 
have answered my question. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. To proceed a little further, do you know, Father, 
if officially the American Government, through the Ambassador’s 
office, was asked to designate a representative to go on this trip in 
an official capacity representing the United States of America? 

Father Braun. I don’t know the answer to that question. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. This young lady that went there, then, did not go 
at the request of the Russian Government to the American Govern- 
ment or at the request of the American Government? 

Father Braun. I don’t know, but I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. But you think she was employed by the Office of 
War Information, which I have always heard referred to as the Office 
of Wrong Information. 

Father Braun. That is your statement, sir, not mine. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Father Braun, we want to thank you for coming here to testify. 
Your testimony has been very valuable to this committee. And I 
might ask, and of course, I do not know whether you are in a position 
to make a suggestion or a recommendation or not, but considering 
your long residence and experience over in the Soviet Union, would 
you have, offhand, any suggestions as to possible witnesses that might 
be of value to this committee that we have not heard already, Father 
Braun? 

If you have any suggestions along those lines, we would be glad to 
receive them. 

Father Braun. Have you contacted Captain Czapski? 

Mr. Mircnetn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have him just list 
the names of the individuals he thinks testimony should be received 
from. 

Chairman Mappen. He probably can give that to the counsel. 

Father Braun. In a private manner. 

Chairman Mappen. I want to thank you, Father Braun, for coming 
here. Your testimony has been very valuable, and the committee 
thanks you. 

Father Braun. I thank you very much for your courtesy in con- 
ducting this hearing the way you did. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Harry Cassidy? 

Will you state your full name, please? 
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Mr. Casstpy. Henry Clarence Cassidy. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in the hear- 
ing now in session will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cassipy. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY CLARENCE CASSIDY 


Mr. Mircuey. Mr. Cassidy, would you kindly tell the committee 
when and in what official capacity you were sent to Moscow? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. I went to Moscow on August 3, 1940, as AP 
correspondent, and remained there until August 3, 1944. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Were you the chief of the AP delegation? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes; 1 was a AP chief of bureau and also broadcasting 
for NBC. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Did you make the trip to the Katyn Forest graves 
at the time of the Russian investigation? 

Mr. Cassipy. I did. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Cassidy is probably one of the most out- 
standing newspapermen in the country. I might even say inter- 
nationally. 

I think the committee might be interested in just hearing his nara- 
tive without interruption as to what led up to this trip and what took 
place, and any information he might have to give the committee. 

Mr. Cassipy. Allright. Yes. 

It was a standard performance, there had been a great many trips 
to the front to occupied cities, to regions behind the lines. This was 
the first atrocity trip conducted for foreign correspondents by the 
Russians. 

We received notice, as was the usual manner, by telephone call to 
each correspondent from the press department of the Foreign Office 
that we were to be taken to Smolensk in Katyn Forest, and that we 
were to get food together for 2 days, and we were going to take cars 
and drive there. 

As I recollect it, when the notice came from the Foreign Office, 
several of us were at Spasselhouse, the Embassy residence. 

We received notice of the trip. We were with Ambassador Harri- 
man, as I recollect it, when the notice came, and Miss Harriman, her- 
self, expressed interest in going along. That word was conveyed to 
the press department of the Foreign Office and then we were told that 
we would not go at the original time fixed, but would go a couple of 
days later by train, which we were very pleased to hear, because it is 
a rough ride in winter from Moscow to Smolensk. 

We took the train in the evening, as I recollect, in January of 1944, 
rode overnight to Smolensk, and got there in the morning. The trip 
was organized, as they always were, in a well organized manner. We 
took a brief trip around the city, went to the region called Goat Hill, 
which is Katyn Forest, saw the open graves, saw work being done on 
the bodies, and then were taken back into town for what was ‘set 
forth to be a meeting of the Soviet Atrocities Commission investigating 
the Katyn Forest massacre. 
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We were shown documents, buttons, personal possessions which 
we were told had been taken from the bodies in the graves. 

We were put back on the train that night, arrived in Moscow the 
next morning, and wrote our stories. They were held for about 2 days 
without censorship, and were then released without much change. 
The stories appeared in the press here, and I am sure they were avail- 
able to the committee. 

That is a very quick and summary report as to what happened. 
I am not sure as to what part of it interests you, so I think perhaps 
from here on, if you would like to ask me, what part interested you, 
I can then answer any questions. 

Chairman Mappen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Mrircue tt. I would like, for purpose of the record, to have you 
enumerate, to the best of your ability, the other members who went 
with you on this trip. 

Mr. Cassipy. That is very difficult. I believe you have the names 
from Ed Angly. 

Mr. Mircney. Well, yes. Ed Angley gave me names. 

May I run it down just to have it verified by you? 

William H. Lawrence, New York Times. 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mircue ty. James Fleming, CBS. 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Eddie Gilmore? 

Mr. Casstpy. No, Eddie and I worked together. He stayed in 
Moscow and I went to Katyn. 

Mr. Mircue.yu. Eddie Gilmore did not go to Katyn? 

Mr. Casstpy. Did not. He was in Moscow at the time, but did 
not take this trip. 

Mr. Mircnuetyi. Henry Shapiro? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mircne ty. Harrison Salisbury? 

Mr. Cassipy. No. At that time, Shapiro and Salisbury both 
' worked for UP, so only one or the other would have taken the trip. 
Salisbury is now back there for the New York Times, but at this time 
they worked together. 

Mr. Mitcwecy. Ralph Parker? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuect. He is with the London Times? 

Mr. Casstpy. Early in the war he was with London Times and New 
York Times. He has changed his affiliation several times since. 

Mr. MircHe.yi. Jean Champernois? 

Mr. Cassrpy. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrenecu. Harold King? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuety. Edward Angly? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mirtcuetu.. Mr. Lauterbach? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mirenetu. Alex Worth? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Edward Stevens? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. 

93744—52—pt. 2-18 
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Mr. Mircwe.y. John Melbe? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, but not as a correspondent. 

Mr. Mrrcuetyu. What was his official position? 

Mr. Cassipy. I believe John was third secretary of the Embassy and 
came along as a sort of chaperon for Miss Harriman. 

Mr. Mircue.it. Do you know if he had any official capacity in 
OWI? 

Mr. Cassipy. Well, I would be inclined to think that as third secre- 
tary of the Embassy, he would not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about Kathleen Harriman? 

Mr. Casstpy. As Father Braun told you, she was working for 
OWL. 

Mr. Macurowicz. She was working for OW1? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. We, as correspondents, would visit Spassel- 
house. The OWI, at that time, had its offices, as 1 recollect it, in 
the gallery of this mansion, and Kathleen was working in the office 
there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did they join you on this trip to Katyn? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Mirenety. And then when you visited the graves—— 

Chairman Mappen. | think we ought to establish the date of your 
visit as compared with when the graves were originally found. 

The graves were discovered on April 13, 1943. 

Mr. Cassipy. By the Germans. 

Chairman Mappen. When was your visit? 

Mr. Cassipy. In January 1944. 

Chairman Mappen. In January 1944? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Your visit was subsequent to these numerous 
visits that were made to the graves, and under the auspices of the 
Germans? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Chairman Mappren. The Germans were in control of this area in 
April 1943, the Katyn area? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. And when did the Russians first get control 
of the area where the Katyn graves were discovered? 

Mr. Cassipy. In September 1943, in the counteroffensive. 

Chairman Mappen. September? 

Mr. Cassitpy. September of 1943. 

Chairman MappEen. September 1943; yes. 

Now, will you proceed, Mr. Cassidy? 

Mr. Furco.io. To clear up the record, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
should be clear that the Russians had control of that territory before. 

Mr. Mircue tu. | believe, for the record, you will find that the 
Russians got control of this territory on about August 1, 1943. 

Mr. Furco.o. For the second time. 

Mr. Mircne ui. Yes, for the second time. They had the territory 
from the day war started until July 1941. I believe the Germans 
moved into the territory in late July or early August 1941. 

When you were taken to these graves, did you have the privilege 
of selecting a body? 

Mr. Cassipy. No. 

Mr. Mircuetu. That is, one found in the graves? 
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Mr. Casstpy. No. The performance that we saw was entirely 
staged. When we drove out to this Goat Hill—— 

Chairman Mappen. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Cassipy. It was entirely staged. When we drove out to the 
Goat Hill area, which is what the Russians called the actual scene 
of the burials, there was, as I recollect, about four open graves. 
Russian Red army labor troops were at that moment in the act of 
taking bodies out of the graves, but we did not see or examine those 
bodies. 

We were taken to a tent, a heated tent, in which Red army doctors 
were in the process of—I can only phrase this crudely, because it 
was crude—in the process of slicing the brains of the bodies that were 
exposed in the tent. 

Mr. Mircuevi. You had no opportunity or any member of your 
party had no opportunity to walk into the grave and select a body? 

Mr. Cassipy. No. 

Mr. Mircuety. Were any documents taken from any body in 
your presence? 

Mr. Cassipy. Not that I recollect. I do recollect that the pockets 
on all the uniforms that we saw had been cut, whether by the Ger- 
mans or Russians, I do not know. But we saw no documents being 
removed from uniforms, and we didn’t examine them as they were 
found. 

Mr. Mircneii. Where were any documents that might have been 
shown to you? ° 

Mr. Cassipy. In a sort of museum that was set up in a building in 
the town, adjoining a room in which we had seen the Soviet Atrocities 
Commission at work. 

Mr. Mircue.i. Do you know of any medical commission composed 
of anything but Russian doctors which may or may not have been 
taken to these graves during the period September 1943 through 
January 1944? 

Mr. Cassipy. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Did you have an opportunity to interrogate 
witnesses? 

Mr. Cassipy. As I recollect, we did not do the interrogation but we 
attended a meeting of the Soviet Atrocities Commission consisting, I 
must say, of the most distinguished people that could be found in 
Soviet society at that time, and we listened to them interrogating 
witnesses. 

Mr. Mircue.u. But you people had no opportunity to interrogate 
these witnesses? 

Mr. Casstpy. No; and my recollection is reinforced by the fact that 
what we were supposed to be witnessing was not a press conference 
but the Soviet Commission actually at work. Therefore, I am quite 
sure that we would have intruded into its operations. 

Mr. MircuHe i. Could you testify as to anything with respect to 
the quality of the shoes, the boots, or overcoats? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes; we all thought that they were in remarkably 
good condition. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Did the members of your commission or press 
group come to any definite conclusions, either at the time, on the 
train on the way back, or later among your own group, as to who you 
think committed the massacre? 
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Mr. Cassrpy. I will say this, that we were not convinced by what 
the Russians showed us that the Germans had done it. 

On the other hand, we could not be expected to be convinced by what 
the Russians showed us that the Russians had done it. Therefore, I 
believe that I, I know, among American correspondents, we came back 
with the feeling that what the Russians had shown us had not proved 
their case. 

Mr. Mircue.y. Did you have the feeling that it was planted 
testimony or a staged demonstration? I believe you said that. 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. MircHe tit. How many bodies did you actually see—approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Casstpy. I think we were told that about 400 had been exposed, 
but that the Russians estimated there were 11,000 in the area, and 
that at that time there were still graves that they had not yet found, 
they thought, and there were graves that had been discovered that 
had not been opened. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The Russians did estimate the number of bodies 
in those graves at 11,000? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macsrowicz. That was in your presence? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So then, that figure corresponds with the figure 
or estimate given by Colonel Van Vliet and Colonel Stewart? 

Mr: Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I believe you referred to this performance, as 
you called it, as staged. The performance was staged. 1 think those 
were the words you used. 

Would you explain what you meant by that? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. I think there is a precedent in Russian history, 
and that is the Pamshunkin village. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you explain that? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. I have forgotten what it is, but the Czarina, 
I think, was traveling to the south of Russia, and since she was to be 
convinced that her people lived beautifully, villages were constructed 
by one of her ministers, Pamshunkin, along the road, so that she would 
see beautiful scenery. That is an accepted practice, perhaps not only 
of the Soviet Union, but of Russia of all times, to create illusions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that is the analogy which you want to 
bring to this committee, it that correct? 

Mr. Cassipy. That practice was followed in this case. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In this particular instance? 

Mr Cassrp1. Yes. 

Mr. Macsrowicz. That was your conclusion, was it? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was that as far as you have been able to 
determine the conclusion of the others who accompanied you? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you find among the correspondents who 
accompanied you any who did not come to that conclusion? 

Mr. Cassipy. I don’t remember any. 

Mr. Macurowicz. First of all, let me ask you this: You were not 
here when Colonel Van Vliet testified? 

Mr. Cassipy. No. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Or when Colonel Stewart testified? 

Mr. Cassipy. No, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I might inform you, then, that they testified 
that when they came to the Katyn graves where they were brought 
by the Germans, the Germans permitted them to select at random 
any body in the grave and inspect it. Was that opportunity given 
you members? 

Mr. Cassipy. It was not. I read that particular testimony, and 
it struck me as one of the most interesting points of difference between 
the trip they took and the trip we took. 

I would say, though, that as an explanatory factor, we were 
reporters who might not have been too desirous of getting into this 
thing, whereas a scientist or military man might handle it a bit 
differently. 

Mr. Mac#rowicz. But at any rate, you were not given that 
opportunity, were you? 

Mr. Cassipy. We were not. 

Mr. Marcuowicz. The only bodies that you saw were those that 
the Russians brought to you? 

Mr. Cassipy. The only bodies we examined were those that were 
already there, and we were brought to them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As compared to the situation before the German 
committee where the people who were brought to the graves were 
permitted to select at random any body? 

Mr. Cassipy. Exactly. That was not done in this case. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, how were these Polish officers clothed? 
Did you find any in overcoats? 

Mr. Cassipy. I remember that was a moot point, and I have for- 
gotten whether they were. 

My recollection is that they were not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you note whether any were in winter 
uniforms? Do you recollect the fact that one of the correspondents 
asked the Russians how it happened to be that they were not in 
uniforms? 

Mr. Cassipy. That is too important a point for me to pass on with- 
out recollecting, and I frankly don’t remember which way the point 
went. 

The question that seemed more to the point to some of us, at the 
time, was the question of the boots. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes; I will get to that. 

Now, do you want to explain the question of the boots? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

On the way back, on the train, we discussed what had been pre- 
sented to us very frankly with the Russian censors and conducting 
officers, and told them that we had not been convinced by the case 
they presented. We told them more or less as a joke that if there 
was any one thing we were shown that would convince us this had 
been done by the Germans, that all these bodies had boots on, and 
that they had been killed by the Russians, it would be quite possible 
that the boots would be removed. 

Now, we told them, more or less ribbing them. The fact was that 
we all realized that this murder, had it been done by the Russians, it 
would have been done by the NK VD which is quite a different matter 
than being killed on the battlefield. 
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On the battlefield, you lose your boots when you lose your life. In 
this case, it would have been quite possible for the Russians to do it 
and have the boots remain. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is the point I wanted to make. As you 
probably know, the Russians have made some point of the fact that 
some of the correspondents—I do not know whom—that were on 
that trip, made a point of the fact that these Polish officers wore good 
boots and good clothing; and that if the Russians had done it they 
would have undoubtedly removed those boots and clothing. 

Mr. Cassipy. It is true that some of us made that point. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. But that was said jokingly? 

Mr. Casstpy. It was done perhaps as muck jokingly as a form of 
irritant. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. As a form of what? 

Mr. Cassipy. Irritant, because we anticipated struggles with the 
censorship over our stories. But it was not meant as a serious judg- 
ment on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know of any member of your committee 
that took that position seriously? 

Mr. Cassipy. I do not. In fact, I would say that I know that 
none took it seriously. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And just as you have pointed out a while ago, 
your theory is that if it was on the field of battle undoubtedly the 
Russians would have taken the boots and everything else of value, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Casstpy. That we have seen; yes. I have seen. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But that from your experience, is not the in- 
stance in case of deaths or massacres by the NKVD? 

Mr. Cassipy. That would be my theory. I have never seen any 
bodies apart from these, executed by the NKVD. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So then you, yourself, do not consider the fact 
that these Polish officers had boots and shoes on as indicative of the 
fact that it was not the Russians? 

Mr. Cassipy. No, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. O’Konskr. You made a statement that interested me quite a 
bit. You said it was more or less of a result of being irritated and 
anticipating difficulty with the censorship on your story. 

In that respect, I would like to ask you, concerning the stories and 
the findings that you saw at this visit to the Katyn Forest, was your 
story censored? 

Mr. Casstpy. It was held by censorship for about 2 days, but my 
recollection is that it was not cut badly, if at all. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. But, it was cut? 

Mr. Cassrpy. I do not recollect. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You read the story subsequently, since you have 
gotten back. ‘That did finally arrive in America? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Did that more or less fully represent your point of 
view? ‘ 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, because the only two points I made in the story 
were as an objective reporter, A, that we had seen the graves, and had 
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seen the bodies, and, B, that we were told by the Russians the following 
things. I drew no conclusions in the story. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. That story was censored by the OWI? 

Mr. Cassipy. Certainly not. 

Mr. O’Konskx1. By what agency? 

Mr. Cassipy. By the press department of the Soviet Foreign Office. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. The Soviet Foreign Office? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. The OWI in Moscow had no censorship func- 
tion on American dispatches. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That answers my question. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Mappren. Congressman Sheehan. 

Mr. SHeenan. Mr. Cassidy, I have a couple of questions I would 
like to put to you. 

No. 1: In your investigation there, while you were there, did they 
allow you as reporters to roam around and look around, and do what- 
ever you wanted, or was it more or less a closely watched or controlled 
affair? 

Mr. Cassipy. We stayed in a group because, as we moved around, 
there were explanations being given through an interpreter. We 
stayed in the group to hear what we were being told. 

Mr. SuHeenan. Did anybody try to get away? 

Mr. Cassipy. No. 

Mr. SHeenan. I have one other thing. In the papers and so forth 
that you said they showed you as evidence, were these in a state of 
good repair or condition, or were they more or less as if they were taken 
from bodies being in the grave for a while? 

Mr. Cassipy. They were stained, weatherbeaten. Certainly, they 
would have not shown us anything that would tend to disprove any- 
thing they wanted us to believe. It was a fairly convincing looking 
set of relics that we were shown. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I have one other question. After this was all 
through and you went back to Moscow and you were ready to send out 
your reports, of course, you did say, I believe, that they gave you the 
facts and you just reported what they gave you. 

Were you allowed to then write whatever you wanted and send it 
out right away? 

Mr. Casstpy. No. As far as writing what we wanted was con- 
cerned, I for one certainly didn’t try, and I don’t think anybody else 
did, because as practical reporters we knew what could go through 
Soviet censorship and what could not, so we did not write anything 
that we knew would not go through and would antagonize them any 
more than they were at that point, anyway. 

Mr. SHeenan. In other words, you practically wrote the statement 
that they gave you? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. SHeexHan. None of your own personal observations? 

Mr. Cassipy. No; except a description of what we had seen. 

Mr. SHernan. Now, when you got to Moscow, I assume, as a 
reporter, you were able, like all the reporters do, to rush out and 
try to beat everybody to the scoop and get the material out as fast 
as possible. Did you do that? 

Mr. Casstpy. We all wrote our stories, as I recollect it. We 
started writing them on the train on the way up. We turned them in, 
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as was the normal custom then, to the censhorship, and waited until 
they were pone back to us from the censorship. 

My recollection is that we had pointed out some of the loopholes 
in the case that they had shown us. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. You pointed this out to the Russians, you mean? 

Mr. Cassitpy. To the Russians, in discussing with them the kind 
of stories we were going to write when we got back. 

Thereupon, the text of the Soviet Atrocities Commission report, 
which was to be released simultaneously with our dispatches, was held 
up for a couple of days, I suppose to be rewritten, and our dispatches 
were released when that report was finally ready, and it was then that 
we got our copy into the telegraph office. 

Mr. SuHeenan. In other words, as I understand the situation, after 
you got through kidding or talking to those Soviet boys, and showing 
them where the anhalel were, they probably decided to rewrite it, 
held it up a couple of days, and allowed you to send it out 2 or 3 days 
later after they got their versions set? 

Mr. Cassipy. No, I believe our version went when theirs was re- 
leased. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. It went as released? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.to. Mr. Cassidy, the Soviet commission’s report re- 
ferred at one place either to a diary or some newspapers that were 
supposed to have been found on some of the bodies that were dated 
as late as 1941, August and September of 1941. 

Now, they are supposed to have had that in this exhibit to which 
you referred. 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.o. Did they show that to you? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Furco.o. Did they show you more than one paper document 
that would be dated some time after July of 1941? 

Mr. Cassipy. As I recollect, there was one on which they placed 
most emphasis, and that was a letter, an unmailed letter. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Did they have that under glass some place? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. We did not see these things taken from graves 
or from uniforms. They were in cases. 

Mr. Furcovo. I understand that. They were already in a glass 
case somewhere? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.to. But what I want to know is, did you people see 
that? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. What did it look like, and how many of such docu- 
ments were there? 

Mr. Cassipy. There were very few. That was one of the points 
we made to them in saying we had not been convinced. I recollect 
one that seemed to be, to them, quite important, and very few others. 

Mr. Furco.to. When Colonel Stewart and Colonel Van Vliet were 
at Katyn, they, of course, also saw various papers and documents 
that had been taken from bodies right at that time, and they testified 
about the odor of such documents that indicated to them that they 
had just been taken from bodies. 
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What I want to know is, this paper or document that you people 
saw, being under glass, was there anything at all about it that would 
let you associate it in any way with the bodies of the Polish officers? 
In other words, I am trying to see if you had any sort of test as to 
whether it was genuine or not. I realize that both sides may have 
staged it. 

Mr. Cassrpy. Yes. Well, I believe that thev did try to establish 
the connection between this letter that we saw and a body, because 
it was signed by a man whose name was on the list of the dead, a 
letter he had written, I believe, to his wife, and had not mailed. 

But we had no way of establishing that it had actually come either 
from the graves or from a uniform. 

Mr. Furcoito. And was there anything at all, actually, that you 
were able to see that meant anything to vou, other than the boots 
that you mentioned? 

Mr. Cassipy. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcovo. That is all. 

Chairman Mappren. Congressman Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In connection with the inquiry just made, I 
want to point again to the lack of similarity between the way your 
group was treated and the way the other group was treated. 

In your instance, as I believe you have testified, you did not see 
any documents taken from the bodies of any prisoners? 

Mr. Cassipy. No, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Whereas, Colonel Van Vliet and the others 
testified that they were permitted to take documents right from the 
bodies of the prisoners. 

Mr. Furcoto. And even select the body, and this group did not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were aware, were you not, of the fact that 
between the time that the first committee went there, of which Colonel 
Van Vliet was a member, and the time you went there, the Polish 
Red Cross had been working on exhuming these bodies? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And they had exhumed something over 4,000 
bodies? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. I would like to say there, on the point that 
you raised with Father Braun, that almost immediately after the 
Germans announced the findings of the graves, it was known in 
Moscow because the clamor immediately arose against the Polish 
Government in London for having paid heed to the German charges. 
So it was known in Moscow almost immediately. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes. Now, the point I want to get is this: 
There were about 4,200 bodies exhumed before you got there. That 
was the figure that was told to you, is that right? 

Mr. Casstpy. When the Germans had possession of the territory. 

Mr. Macurowricz. That is right. 

Mr. Casstpy. That, of course, I would have no way of establishing 
in Moscow. I was on the other side of a front. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Put it this way. Did you see anything about 
the condition of these bodies in the graves which would indicate that 
they had been placed back in the graves? 

Mr. Casstpy. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Explain that to the committee. 
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Mr. Cassipy. Of the four open graves I think we saw, one or two 
of them had the bodies stacked up, like cordwood. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In an orderly way? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. The other two or three were a jumble, as 
though the bodies had been tossed in. My own impression was that 
the graves containing orderly bodies had been opened, closed, and 
opened again, whereas perhaps the ones that were jumbled were 
being opened for the first time. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. So that these bodies had quite obviously been 
under the control of whoever it was who was exhuming them and 
putting them back in order? 

Mr. Cassipy. In the orderly graves. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that was done during the German’s time? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, these documents that were presented to 
you, you do not know where they came from, do you? 

Mr. Cassipy. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappren. Congressman O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. The group was there, under German supervision, 
I think, and selected something like 400 bodies at random so they had 
400 opportunities to observe. 

Did this supervisory group under which you went permit you to 
take pictures? 

Mr. Cassipy. I believe the pictures were taken by Red army photog- 
raphers. But there were no American photographers in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Did they give you any pictures after the trip was 
over? 

Mr. Casstpy. That was not the normal process. We did not handle 
pictures. American news bureaus in Moscow were excluded from the 
film business and any pictures taken, and there were some, I recollect 
quite well, would be distributed in the usual way by Self-foto. 

Mr. O’Konskr. But they did not give you any as observers, any 
pictures? 

Mr. Cassipy. Not that I recollect. I recollect never having received 
any. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In contrast with the other group, they gave them 
a full and complete set of pictures of everything they observed. 

Mr. Cassipy. I believe there was a Soviet photo organization of 
pictures of us at the graves, but we at no time had anything to do with 
taking them or distributing them. 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman Sheehan. 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Cassidy, I ask this question in reference to try- 
ing to establish or find out the credence that we as American citizens 
can attach to the copy or to the coming out of Russian dominated 
areas and Russia itself, in this respect: That when you answered the 
question before about how you wrote the story, you were careful to 
state that you put in your story the facts that the Russians told you, 
No. 1; and, No. 2, you put in your story the things you thought the 
Russian censorship would pass. ‘ 

Was that statement right, up to that point? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sueenan. Therefore, is it then generally true that you, as a 
very good correspondent, you know you can only get certain things 
through, therefore we might say that all of the American corre- 
spondents in Russian territory are careful not to state the facts as 
they know them but the things that are given to them, and the things 
that they know will pass censorship? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. I would say, as a rule, as an absolute rule, 
that American correspondents in Soviet dominated areas do not tell 
untruths, that everything they say is true. But it cannot possibly 
be all the truth. 

Mr. SHeenan. In other words, just what the Russians want to go 
out as the truth? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Mr. SHeexHan. Thank you. It is very good for the American people 
to know that. 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman Furcolo. 

Mr. Furco.io. This committee, of course, has the duty of trying to 
hear all of the evidence in an impartial and unbiased way. 

As nearly as I can determine, from what you and other corre- 
spondents who were there saw, when Russia and the Soviets were 
attempting to justify their position in this matter, and were attempting 
to show to you evidence that would indicate that these men had been 
killed when the Germans had control of the territory, I gathered from 
your testimony that what it all comes down to is that the most they 
could show you in that light was under glass, some paper bearing a date, 
when you had no way of knowing where that paper came from, whether 
it was authentic or not. 

Now, is that about what it comes down to? 

Mr. Cassipy. That is so, and I would say that their case had an 
added disadvantage, and that was that what we were shown by their 
own admission had been arranged and rearranged so many times that 
even had they taken documents from bodies in our presence, we could 
not be convinced that those documents were there originally. 

Mr. Furcoio. Yes. But, of course, you testified that they did 
not take anything from bodies in your presence. So that their case, 
as it stood, the best that the »y could make out as a case in trying to 
convince you of their side of the story was, in effect, showing you, 
under glass, paper that you people had no way of knowing where it 
came from, whether it had just be en put there or not. 

That i is what it comes down to, is it not? 

Mr. Casstpy. They went into their own evidence a good deal 
farther pe that; for example, medical evidence, which I would be 
in no position to judge, the state of the body, also testimony by not 
eyewitnesses but secondary witnesses. 

Mr. Furcoto. I am familiar with their case that way, but I am 
talking now with reference to what they showed you, that you could 
see and determine for yourself. That seems to me, from your testi- 
mony, to come down more or less to one or more documents that you 
have no way of knowing where they came from. 

Mr. Casstpy. They put much more emphasis on the medical evi- 
dence, in other words, the state of the bodies as shown to us was such 
that they must have been buried at a certain time. Those are things 
that I couldn’t judge, that none of us could judge. 
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There we were taking their doctors’ testimony. 

Mr. Furcoto. No; I am talking with reference to documentary 
evidence, not the evidence of the bodies themselves. 

In other words, I am trying to draw some kind of a parallel that the 
committee later on will make between documentary evidence that 
was shown in the examination by Colonel Stewart and Colonel Van 
Vliet, and the type of documentary evidence that you people saw. 

I gather from your testimony that the type of documentary evi- 
dence that you people saw, the best that the Russians, apparently, 
could present to you, I gather, was a couple of these documents under 
glass that you had no way of knowing where they came from or how 
they got there. 

Mr. Casstpy. That is correct. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cassidy, these Katyn graves were discovered on April 13, 
1943. How long were you in Moscow previous to the discovery 
of those graves in April 1943? 

Mr. Cassrpy. I arrived there on August 3, 1940. 

Chairman Mappen. You were familiar, as a newspaper man there, 
with the various requests and conferences that the Polish Government 
in exile and the representatives of the Polish Government made upon 
Stalin, Molotov, and the leaders of the Soviet regarding the disap- 
pearance of these thousands of Polish officers. Were you familiar 
with that? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. I will ask you if you remember how long, a 
day or 2 days, or a week, or a month, whatever it was, after the 
German radio announced the discovery of these Katyn graves, was it 
when Moscow announced their theory of the existence of the mass 
graves? 

Mr. Cassipy. I think that it was as early as the next morning or 
perhaps a day after. 

Chairman Mappen. Immediately after? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. But it was not presented in a positive form. 
It was presented, as I recollect, as a Tass dispatch denouncing the 
Poles for having—perhaps I am wrong about that time. My first 
information, as I recollect it, was a Tass dispatch published in Moscow 
papers, denouncing the Poles for having gone along with an atrocity 
charged by the Germans to the Russians, which the Russians said had 
been done by the Germans. 

Chairman Mappen. But as I recollect it, the record shows that the 
Moscow radio announced or explained the disappearance of these 
Polish officers who were found in these graves, and accused the 
Germans of killing them, and this announcement came out of Moscow 
within 24 hours after the Germans announced these findings of the 
graves. 

Mr. Cassipy. That is my recollection, too, because, you see, there 
was a continuing press campaign in Russia then against the investiga- 
tidn that was conducted at Katyn. 

Chairman Mappen. And for almost a year and a half prior to that 
time, the Moscow authorities said that they knew nothing about the 
whereabouts of those bodies? 

Mr. Cassipy. That was my understanding as a reporter. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Machrowicz? 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Along those same lines, before the discove ry of 
these graves, you knew, as a journalist, that the explanation given 
by the Soviet authorities to the Polish Ambassador and to various 
Polish representatives was either that these prisoners had been 
released or that their whereabouts was unknown. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cassipy. My earlier recollection was that the Poles were 
getting no answer whatsoever, and their first efforts were to try to 
get some answers. . 

Father Braun’s information about that goes beyond what I 
remember. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did it not occur to you that if they knew that 
these officers were taken prisoners by Germans, that they would have 
said so to the Polish authorities sooner than they did? 

Mr. Cassipy. Of course, at this period that you are talking about 
now, we in Moscow, as I said, the diplomatic corps and the press 
corps, did not know that these men were dead. The effort then was 
to find out where were the missing men. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What I want to bring out is the significant fact 
that the first time that the Soviet authorities informed anyone that 
these Polish officers were taken prisoner by Germans was the first 
or second day after the announcement by Goebbels of the finding of 
the graves? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes; I would consider that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cassidy, the committee wants to thank you for coming here 
today, and we feel somewhat guilty in insisting upon your presence 
here because of the value of your testimony and the knowledge that 
you have of this Katyn incident. We feel guilty for this reason, 
because it has denied you a trip for your broadcasting company to go 
over to England and report the crowning of the Queen of England. 

Mr. Cassipy. I will still hope to do that later. 

Chairman Mappren. You made a special sacrifice by coming here 
today. But if you can still go on the trip, we will all be happy. 

I want to announce that during the hearings, Congressman 
Clemente, of New York, Denton, of Indiana, Canfield, of New Jersey, 
and Busbey, of Illinois, were here as attending the hearings. 

This week is the second period of hearings that this committee has 
held. The committee will now adjourn and further hearings will be 
held later on at a date set by the members of the committee. 

As time passes, there are additional witnesses and evidence made 
known to the committee, and we are unable now to determine when 
the next meeting will be held. But it will be announced at a future 
date. 

So, with that, the meeting is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:58 p. m., Thursday, February 7, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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